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EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 
TO THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF 
E, Lund, B. Ec, B. Ed., Sydney, 
Australia (From the Report of 
the Australian Conference of 
‘Teachers of the Deaf, 1938.) 

Editor’s note: The following 1s 
a summary of the above address, 

‘We are drawing very close now 
to the end of our Conference. 
Much has been said about our 
work. A little, even, has been 
safd' about how to do our work. 
I have chosen to try to get a 
Uitte further back than elther, 
‘and to say something about how 
to begin to do our work. = _ 

J have given the title as “The 
Experimental Approach to the 
Education of the Deaf.” You will, 
perhaps, think that my refer- 
ences to the deaf are more ge- 
neral than ic. If they are, 
it is because I feel that it is our 
general attitude we need to alter. 
We need, that is, to make the 
experimental approach. 

‘Actual sclentific experiment in 


self to be an talist. He. 
iam comparatively. tel 12 be 00 ror culdeen thd 


recent growth fromthe older, 


more . philosophical approach; is 


and the whole subject of experi- 
mental psychology has not been, 
and ts not now, free from attack. 
Nevertheless, many of the re- 
sults, particularly in connection 
with memory and association, 
have found their way into edu- 
cational work, and now educa- 
tional experiment, as distinct 
from plain psychological experi- 
ment, is rapidly becoming @ com- 
mon method of Investigation. 
"There can be no doubt that many 
educational results published 
these days are no longer mere 
subjects of logical debate and 
imaginative speculation, but take 
the form of actual human per- 
formances under set conditions, 
and tested by repeating the ob- 
servations and experiments on 
which they are based, The older, 
general psychology and child 
psychology provide us with 
generalizations based partly on 
the observational study of adults, 
children, and animals, partly on 
introspective observation and 
selfanalysis, and partly even on 
experimental study; for example, 
the experiment of Pavlov on the 
conditioned reflex in the dog. 
‘The body of generalizations 
provided represents the attempts 
of the older psychologists to des- 
ceribe and explain the broad feat- 
ures of human nature, and real- 
ly do, on broad lines, enable us 
to predict bebavior under cer- 
tain conditions—so long as we 
expect only broad lines and do 
not forget the multitude of in- 
dividual peculiarities. These 


older generalizations constitute” 


the knowledge which underlies, 
ot should underlie, our educa- 
tional theory. 
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But the newer experimental 
education aims at’ testing, cor 
roborating, correcting, and even 
extending these broad generall- 
zations by Investigations with 
groups of children under care- 
fully planned conditions of sur- 
roundings and curriculum, and 
by the careful study of these in- 
vestigational results by statist! 
cal methods and devices, which 
mathematicians have made aval- 
lable for us, 


It ts necessary carefully to 


Scientific experiment demands 
a much more careful and de~ 
finite procedure; and it is to be 
doubted, in view of the difficul- 
ties involved, whether even care— 
ful experiment can yield any but 
tentative generalizations, to be 
checked and noted. However, if 
experiment cannot, then ordi- 
nary observation cannot. If we 
are to arrive at.all at knowledge 
of cause and effect at particular 
points in our educational pro- 
grammes; if we are to select the 
best programme out of many; If 
we are to have any trustworthy 
generalizations at all—then 7 
can only be by treading the 
thorny path of true, scientific 
experiment, Let us look further 
into the necessitiés and the pos- 
sibilities. 


‘The need for the scientific at- 


Utude in education cannot be too press 
tressed: 


greatly ; this becomes 
the more apparently true when 
we consider the widespread com- 
placence, satisfaction and indif- 
ference in respect of the basic 
distinctions. We distingyish, in 
our minds and theore! ly, that 
opinion should be handled with 
great caution and expressed with 
teat reserve. In our ordinary 
life of work and integcourse, the 
distinction 1s cast most amazing- 
ly to the winds. One is startled 
constantly by. the breathtaking 
ease and filppancy with which 
people express unfounded opl- 


nions, by the appearance of | 


weight and profundity which 
such opinions can be made to 


wear, and by the uncritical at 
ceptance of them by others. 

It !s my intention to wage 
fierce war on opinions, more 
especially on opinions in respect 
of education, general and of the 
deaf. And let me say, at the: 
outset, that my opinion of opin- 
fons, Including my own is not 
very high. 

On every side, and in all 
spheres, we are bombarded with 
opinions about people's opinions, 
especially the latter—people love 
to disagree with their nelghbors 
(in my opinion!). ‘The position 
4s, of course, particularly true of 
politics, but it 1s scarcely less so 
of all activitiess in which men 
co-operate; there are opinion 
and arguments about painting a 
fence, about inflation of the cur- 
rency, about worshipping God, 
and even about teaching deaf 
children. There are even opin- 
fons and arguments about, organ- 
ising a conference and of course, 
opinions and arguments are the 
essence of a conference itself. 

‘The attitude of indifference in 


_Abygatate of affalry Is no legs ap- 
parent than the fact-tteelf: “In-— 


deed, people seem to accept it as 
the right and natural state of 
affairs, One frequently hears it 
said that “everyone has a right 
to his own opinion.” Rubbish! 
No one has a right to an opinion 
at all unless it 1s well founded. 
It was recently said to me that 
we should co-operate more/ in 
our: work with the deaf. “But,” 
\d be much 


clash of opinio 
was the reply, “those in the mi- 
nority would stand down.” As 
though the mere fact that an 
opinion 1¢ held by a minority 
were sufficient to render that 
opinion invalid. Herein lies the 
weakness of our (s0 called) de- 
mocratie political institutions; 
not the best way, but the most 
popular way, 1s followed. It 
‘would be the fatal weakness, too, 
of handing over the control of 
‘a school to the teaching staff. 
‘We cannot, of course, get along 
it is right 


opinions. We should be content 
to submit all opinions to the test 


very critically even then, especi- 
ally our own. This last cannot 
be overstressed; we should al- 
ways mistrust our own opinions. 
‘We might then have fewer “bluf- 
fer’—men who know everything, 
and actually succeed because of 
the very confidence of their pre- 
tence. 

‘These things are particularly 
true in respect of psychology and 
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education, and our own small 
branch of education is not 
exempt. In the past, admini- 
atrators and teachers alike have 
been satisfied to take without 
eristiclam, the traditional opin- 
jona and methods. Nothing has 
been established. We have de- 
veloped no principles in the true 
sense at all. Satisfactory}com- 
parison of the advantages of dif- 
ferent educational schemes has 
never seriously been undertaken. 
A true science of education in 
general, and of the education of 
the deaf in particular, simply did 
not begin to exist until very re- 
cent times; and even yet we have 
no more than a mass of loose 
strands of experimental resulta, 
with conclusions that are mere- 
ly tentative and often contradic- 
tory. It ‘s high: time that we 
became a body of trained scien- 
tists, as well as a body of trained 
teachers; high time that we de- 
veloped In our members more 
knowledge of the methods and 
tools for discovering and less 
knowledge of the somewhat 
doubtful opinions of others. 

J haves alrency implied... of 
course, that to speak of a aclence, 
of education begs the question of 
Its possibility; and it is quite true 
that we may never attain to the 
degree of exactitude attained in 
physics. It Js true that, at pre- 
sent, It is easily possible to over- 
value the experimental instru- 
ments that have been devised. 1 
must admit, for instance, that I 
always experience a distinct, 
fense of the inadequacy of cur- 
rent mental tests, and I come 
holding no brief for the infalli- 
bility of their results. I feel, too, 
that the statistical procedures 
that have been evolved often 
feem too cumbersome for the 
meagre data on which they are 
employed. I come, I hope, hold- 
Ing themoderate view that, after 
hard work and many failures, we 
shall ultimately arrive at a 
sclence of education, based on 
adequate and accurate measure- 
ments. In the meantime, let us 
be sclentifically-minded educa- 
tors. 

I would like to point out the 
features that should characterise 
experimental work in education, 
with special reference to the: 
education of the deaf, There 
are three points at least, in addi- 
tlon to the obvious and primary 
requisite of knowing precisely 


of experiment, and accept them - the point we are investigating; 


let me take them in order and 
try to illustrate each. 

‘We must, firstly, have a knowl- 
edge of all the conditions which 
bear on the point under investi- 
gation; if possible, we must man- 
‘pulate, and eliminate factors 
which may have disturbing ef- 
fects on the results. Suppose, 
for instance, that we wish to find 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

B. B Lally—Instructor 
‘The vocational school is open 
for instruction six hours per day 
for five days each week. The 
children of the intermediate 
\ school, eleven to fourteen years 
.of age, have one period each 
week in the art class, and one 
period each week with the 
instructor in vocational gui- 

dance. 


‘The interntediate girls have a 
seventy-minute period dally in 
household sclence, whilst the 


boys have the same time with | 


the instructor in manual train- 


At 3,20 o’clock every afternoon 
the intermediate children: go to 
the various shops where they re- 
main til 4.00 o'clock. They 
are divided Into four or five 

*\ groups, eight to twelve in each 
group. 

One group of girls take work in 
beauty culture for a period of 
six weeks. The next six weeks’ 


(> period ts spent in the laundry. 


Each group rotates in this man- 
ner. ‘The gitl’s groups go to the 
instructors in beauty culture, 
laundry elementry sewing, foods 
and homemiking, art, home 
- nursing, and business in some 
cases. 


The boys rotate every six 
weeks’ period In a ike manner. 
‘The shops in which they receive 
guidance are — woodworking, 
shoemaking, printing and agri- 
culture. Some individuals are 
also given opportunity to become 
familiar with typewriting, clean- 
ing and pressing, caretaking, 
and baking. 

‘This prevocationa! work has 
as its objective, the proper 
placement of the boy in shop at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen. 
These periods give the students 
an opportunity to become faml- 
Har with all the vocational work 
of the school, and gach instruc- 
tor comes to know the abilities 
and personalities of probable fu- 
ture regular students in the 
work In which he gives instruc~ 
ton. s S 


At the end of each six weeks’ 
period each individual instrictor 
makes out a report concerning 
each member of the group under 
his charge> The report is con- 
cerned with the aptitude, work- 
manship, and personality of the 
student. 

‘The subject matter of the var- 
tous Stems upon which a report 
is made !s printed below. The 
instructor grades the student in 
each item, A. B, C, D, or E. 
A—Excellent, B—Very Good, C— 
Good, D—Satisfactory, E—Un- 
satisfactory. The Instructor al- 
so may make pertinent remarks 
calling attention to some. speci- 
al personality factor, or lack of 
aptitude. 


Buch reports Serve as a guide 
jto the vocational guidance in- 
structor int three ways. Speci- 
al desirable trends are noticed. 
A choice of vocations may be in- 
dicated. Undesirable factors 
showing up under working con- 
ditions are brought to the atten- 
tion of those whose duty it' 
would be to attempt to elimin- 
ate such. Such attempts may 
meet with failure, but more 
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often are successful as @ definite 
problem is presented not from 
one point of view, but from se- 
veral.” 

‘Reports are valuable to the in- 
dividual instructors In that it 
gives an incentive to, consider 
each child as an individual, and 
Goes give certain definite ends 
towards which to work. 

‘The following is the subject 
matter of the report, 6 


Aptitade—What native. ability 

has this individual to ac- 

quire skill in this line of 
work? 

‘Accuracy and Workmanship— 
Shows a mastery of tools as 
far as can be expected— 
work, done with correctness 
and precision—a good pro- 
duct. 

Dependabllity—Will carry out 
orders alone—-does not 
need close . supervision— 
does not need someones al- 
ways at his elbow—ts honest 
and punctual. 

Co-operation—Gets along well 
with others—is a good team 
worker—does his share will- 
ingly. } 

Deference—Shows due respect 
for authority—gives cheer- 
ful and prompt obedience. 

Industry—Steady—careful of 
materials and tools. Tries 
bard to perform a task— 
sustained attention. 

Remarks—Note any special cha- 
racteristics such as ambi- 
tion, unusual interest, re- 
source, quick adjustment, 
physical «handicaps, 
thoroughness, progress. 
Make any suggestions or 
recommendations consider- 
ed-applicable. 

Under the heading “remarks” 
the following are typical. Names 
‘used are fictitious. 

Grace is a good worker. Her 
progress has been very satisfac- 
tory. . 

Joan has an inclination to 
serap with others. She begins 
work with enthusiasm but soon 
loses interest. Bhe is overly 
sensitive to correction. 

Geraldine is handicapped with 
poor visiory 

John does good handwork. 
His academic shop bas not been 
satisfactory but {s“improving. I 
believe he would advance faster 
if he were. changed to group II. 

Jonas shows great interest,” 
and is making rapid progress. 

Beryl {s not a fast.worker, but 
te ‘she does she does careful- 

Freda shows more than aver- 
age interest in her work. She 
has creative ability, and ls not 
‘selfish with her ideas, 

‘Leo does not show any interest 
in this work. Always inte. 

Jimmie seems afrald of autho- 
rity. 

Pola is quiet but a good wor- 
ker. Always polite, and tries to 
do very satisfactory work. 

In Theresa's case interest does 
not come toa focus. Goes off at 
a tangent, easily distracted from 
the thing in hand. 

Marvin does neat and careful 
work, 1s courteous, co-operates 
with the class, and shows great 
interest. 


Jerome makes little effort, 
lacks perseverance, seldom 
shows initiative, shows 
ent co-operation and is dissatis~ 
fed. 

Beulah does not adjust herself 
easily to change, 

Jerry 1s hot exactly good na- 
tured, and has a babit of show- 
ing his displeasure in an exag- 
gerated way. ‘ 

n is most attentive to 
instructions. . Immediately gets 
busy, and persists throughout 
the entire period. 

Georgina is most erratic, and 
frequently disrupts the whole 
class. gue 

‘These facts may be nol 
‘There are some pupils who get 
an excellent report from all in- 
structors, the children who ap- 
pear industrious, ‘have a falr de- 
gree of accuracy and speed, and 
are fairly well adjusted. There 
are others who are ill-adjusted 
to conditions in all lines. Then 
there are others who seem hap- 
py and do fair work in only one 
or two shops. 

Any: attempt to improve’ the 
individual requires considerable 
probing to find out wherein the 
dimeulty lies, and 1s not always 


successful, but, In the great ma- ° 


restlessness. 
the case and each 
case is a separate problem, 

As for the girls, it is a well- 
formulated policy that every girl 
should have beauty culture. 
‘Then, if cooking ts her major 
vocation, she is encouraged to 
spend at least one year in the 
dressmaking class. Business 
girls are advised to devote one 
year to full time business follow- 


.ed by part time business, and 


part time dressmaking or cook- 
ing or both during the remain- 
der of the course. 

Every two months a vocation- 


jority of cases, a boy or girl, cAD gl report Is sent to the parents 


be placed In the shop in which 
he will be happiest and do bis 
pest work at the age of fourteen. 
In some cases placement at this 
age 1s not wise because it may be 
found that the length of time at 
one work is too long. 

‘The children in manual train- 

ing and household sclence clas- 
ses follow a ‘definite though 
elastic curriculum. In the first 
year vocational guidance pe- 
Tiods the work is largely experl- 
mental; one of observation and 
allowing the new pupils to find 
themselves, and thelr interests, 
and introduce projects but slow- 
ly. In fact the projects at- 
tempted will largely arise from 
the desires of the students. 
But after the first year the work 
assumes a definiteness or ra- 
ther a deliberate guidance of 
choice of projects. 
It is hoped during this session 
to get a tentative curriculum 
established for these prevoca- 
tional groups, a curriculum 
which will be adapted for each 
group the individuals of which 
approximate the same intelli- 
gence, muscular control and age. 
‘Where this is not possible nel- 
ther the brighter nor the duller 
child should be overlooked, but 
each encouraged to progress in 
accordance with his abilities and 
aptitude, with emphasis placed 
upon the development of good 
personality factors. 

Once the senior school is 
reached definite placement 1s 
made in one or other of the fol- 
lowing vocational schools, 


Foods and Homemaking 
Dressmaking 


Sewing 
Beauty Culture 
Carpentry 
‘Woodworking’ 
Shoemaking 
Printing 
Agriculture 
Business 


ing 
Commercial Art 


of each regular vocational pupil. 
‘The report bears the date of the 
period reported, the name, and 
the vocation. Each pupil ts 
marked grade A—Excellent, B— 
D—Passed, 


g all 
the details and is painata- 
king. 

Bffort—Makes sincere attempt 
to accompilsh, tries hard to 


perform a task. 
Dependabiity—Is _straightfor- 
ward, punctual, truthful, 


and lives up to his or her 


willingly. 

Resoureefniness—Meets and rea- 
dily overcomes obstacles, 
adjusts himself quickly and 
effectively to new condl- 
tions, plans work indepen- 
dently. 

Economy in use of time and ma- 
terfal—Constant and sus- 
tained attention to work, 
not easily distracted and 
produces a good quality pro- 
duct at minimum cost. - 


HOW TO WAVE HAIR 


wave set in it, Then, I put the 
curlers on. I then.set to work 
to wave the girls’ hair. 

When their hair ts finished, 
they put on hair nets. Then 
they sit under the dryer to 
make their hair dry. After they 
think it is dry they come to me 
to ask me if St is. I take off tie 
curlers and hair nets. Margaret 
Ferguson and I know how to 
wave hair. - 

(Continued on Pago 7) 
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Thirteenth Quadrennial © Con- 
vention 
Tygenta Canada, July 16th to. 


‘"Theideaf of Toronto and dist- 
rict have reason to be proud of 
the firat Convention of the N-F. 
8B. D, to be held in Canada. 


‘The pre-convention work oft 
the:committees under the chalr- 
manship of George W. Reeves 


" was efficient in every detail. The 


presence of Miss Benson of Gal- 
Taudet College who acted as in~ 
terpreter for the newspapers and 
hearing peoplo was greatly 
appreciated. The Toronto news- 
papers reported the Convention 
fully and impartially ‘The follow- 
Ing excerpts are taken from the 
‘yoronto papers: 

“On Monday morning 500 per- 
sons followed a speech by Sir 
‘William Mulock, translated Into 
manual language by pretty Miss 
Elizabeth Benson, daughter of 
deaf parents, who is a teacher of 
speech at Gallaudet College for 
the Dear in Washington, D. C. 

Response to the famous nona- 
genarian jurist’s remarks was 
almost immediate as Miss Ben- 
son fingered his words for the 
people of the silent world. 
Laughter greeted his quips and 
solemn approval was evident as 
he ended his address. Sir Wil- 
Nam was one of Canada’s first 
workers on behalf of the deaf. 
Many years agp, as Postmaster- 
General, he Koognized ‘the pe~ 
cullar abilities of the deaf for 
concentration on clerical work, 

W.. J. Morrison, superinten- 
dent of the Belleville School 
for the Deaf, expressed the gra- 
titude of the convention for Sir 
William's early work on their be- 
half, 

Frederick J. Nessam, grand 
vice-president, and Arthur 0. 
Steidman of St. Louis also spoke. 
President Arthur L. Roberts of 
‘Chicago spoke briefly in manual 
language.” 

“Beveral hundred delegates 
and their friends attended a 
reception Monday night in the 
hotel’s concert hali, They were 
greeted by Ontario and nation- 
al officers of the deaf associ- 
ations and the great room bust- 
Ted but was still oddly quiet as 
the guests moved about In a 
monstrous. gabfest. In which 
scarcely a word was spoken. * 

George Brigden (Canadian 
National Exhibition president 
and a son of a deaf father), 
greeted many old friends in the 
sign language. Arthur L. Rob- 
erts of Chicago, grand president 
of the society; George W. Re- 
eves, chairman of the Conven- 
tion committee and others 
greeted the guests. 

Accident records of the Ont- 
tarlo Department of Highways 
Indicated deaf people were more 
alert than those who 
all thelr faculties, an official 
revealed Monday night as he 
declared there was no bar to a 
deaf person securing a driver's 
permit in this Province if the 
applicant showed a fitness to 
drive.” 

“Have you ever heardof = 
totally deat person having an 


accident?” he asked’ “Ofthand 
T cannot remember a single case. 
Every person {n my estimation, 
who has a defect such.as deaf- 
ness !s more careful than a 
driver who has full possession of 
Nis faculties. The one feels that 
he can take a chance. The other 
man never takes  chance.\y 

In an interview with RE. 
Knowles of the Toronto Daily 
Star President Roberts said: 
“The opening speech by Sir 
William Mulock simply warmed 
our hearts, But nothing was so 
thrilling as when he told us that, 
when he was Postmaster Gener- 
al at Ottawa, he tried out the 
employment of deaf people in 
that work and he said that, due 
to their freedom from all dis- 
tracting conversation the deaf 
employees proved to be the very 
best clerke for letter-sorting and 
the I’ke. That was a splendid, 
novel feature of his fine opening 
speech.” * 

“The newer methods of teach- 
ing deaf children stress “oral- 
ism", Ip-reading and speaking 
by volce, 1t was learned from A. 
L. Roberts of Chicago, President 
of the National Fraternal Soci- 
ety of the Deaf which is holding 
its quadrennial convention at 
‘the Royal York Hotel.” 


“The older generation is more 
accustomed to speaking by the 
combined system—oral and 
manual—and sticks up for these 
methods,” said Mr. Roberts 
through Miss Elizabeth Benson, 
interpreter. “The elder deaf 
people are more conscious of the 
handicap of deafness, and are a 
little embarrassed when speak~- 
ing orally, especially to stran- 
gers, for fear they will say the 
wrong word, or pronounce in- 
correctly." 

Mr. Roberts hr cif cam speak 
very well, but showed a prefer- 
ment for answering his inter- 
viewer through Miss Benson. 
He has been president of the 
society for eight years and has 
spent nearly all his life in work 
among the deaf, A middle- 
aged portly man who could dou- 
ble for Dr. A. R. Dafoe, he is rec- 
ognized as one of the leading 
actuaries on the continent and 
has been tgstrumental jn bring- 
Ing the society to the fore in its 
incurance business.” 

Resolutions adopted by the 
Convention included the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved. That our Society 
continuc its earnest endorse- 
ment and support of any mea- 
sure alleviating the unemploy- 


ment conditions among the deaf, 


that it exert {ts influence to 
make auto lability insurance 
available to the deaf and that 
it maintain its undisputed lea- 
dership in all matters protecting 
the rights of the deaf in iife, 
liberty and the pursuit of hap- 


piness. 


Resolved, That. all indications 


pointing to the 


‘Thirteenth 


Quadrennial Convention as one 
of the best ever held, we extend 
a rising vote of thanks and ap- 
preciation to the following: 


‘The Toronto Convention and 
Tourists Bureau for its ready 


cocperatior 


nm and material as- 


sistance; Mayor R. C, Day and 
the City Counell for thelr cordial 
welcome; Mr. J. Johnson, ma- 
nager of the Royal York Hotel, 
for his generosity. and his hotel 
employees for their wonderful 
service; Mr. G. R. Street. con- 
vention manager for his person- 
al assistance; Sir ‘William Mu- 
lock for his touching words and 
memorable presence; Mr. W.-J. 


Morrison, sul 


perintendent of the 


Belleville Schoo! for his splendid 
address: Miss Elizabeth Benson 
and Mrs. J. T. Shilton for Uneir 
fine service as interpreters; the 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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ADDRESS OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENT W. J. MORRISON 


Thirteenth Quadrennlal Con- 
vention, National Fraternal 
Soclety of the Deaf 


‘soronto, Canada, 
July 10, 1939. 


Mc Caaltman, Si Willlam Mu- 
Jock,_ 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


‘On behait of the schoois for 
the deaf in Canada f extend a 
very hearty welcome to you on 
this, the first convention of the 
Nat.onal Fraternal Society of 
the Deai to be held in Canada. 
You are engaged in the very 
laudable task of providing fcr 
yourselves and other deaf, in- 
surance benefits as well as the 
pleasant associations of a,great 

fraternity. Such an organtza- 
tion as this would not have been 
possible w.thout the assistance 

‘of the great schools for the deaf 
in which you received your edu- 
cation, 


Schools for the deal always 
call to mind tic name of 
‘Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet who 
opened %the first school Yor the 
deat on this continent at Hart~ 
ford. Connecticut. in 1817. But 


Ds. Gallaudet was only one fac-~ 


toy in the establishing of that 
school. Had it not been,for the 
determination of Dr. Cogswell 
that his deaf daughter. Alice. 
ehould be educated the young 
Gallaudet would not have gone 
to Europe to tearn methods of 
teaching the deaf. The found- 
Ing of the Hartford school was 
followed by the establishment 
of other similar schools in all 
parts of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, Re- 
ference to these schools would 
not be complete without men- 
tion of Gallaudet College, in 
Washington, named in memory 
of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det and presided over for 50 
many years by his son, Dr. Ed- 
ward Miner Gallaudet. Many 
of you graduated from this col- 

+ lege the only one of its kind in 
the world, and which 1s cele- 
brating its 75th anniversary this 
year. Gallaudet College has 
Hac o great past and we(pre- 
dict for It a greater future. 


AUXILIARY COMMITTEE N. F. S. D. CONVENTION 


Ras. H, E. Grooms, 


A. P, Buchan, Mrs. J. 


Mrs, W. R. Watt, Mrs, D. Peikoff, Mrs. F. E. Doyle, Mra, F, W. Terrell, Mra, J. 
F. Morrison, Mrs. 8.B, Baskerville 


Mrz, Hi, Whealy, Mrs. A. H. Jaffray, Mrs, J. N. Rosnick, Mrs. C. A. Wilson, Mrs. G. O’Brien, Mrs. 


G. W. Reeves 


It is ne’ possible to, refer to 
al! the great educators and 
benefactors of the deaf, but I 
should be remiss if I falled to 
mention the name of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, the inventor 
oi the telephone. Dr. Bell, who 
married a deaf woman, Mabel 
Hutbard, was one of the great 
friend: ot the deaf in his gen- 
eration. He was especially in- 
terested In the Clark School, 
Northampton, _ Massachusetts, 
where his wife, Mabel Hubbard, 
received her education. Pos- 
cesced of great wealth, he foun- 
ded the Volta Bureau in Wash- 
ington “for the Increase and dif- 
tusion ar knowledge relating to 
the deat.” 

Alexander Graham Bell was 
by profession an expert in 
speech, and teaching of the 
Deat, and the inspiration of the 
telephone came to him, while a 
man in moderate circumstances, 
when he was racked in the 
choice of two activities, namely, 
to continue his Work with speech 
and as a teacher of the deaf, or 
ta proceed with his electric re- 
Search and inventions, which 
finally culminated in the pro- 
“duction of the telephone. 

Dr. Bell was a citizen of three 
countries, Scotland, Canada, and 
the’ United States, Born in 
Scotland he migrated with his 
parents to Brantford. Ontario, 
where his father had purchased 
a farm home on Tutela Heights, 
overlooking the Grand River. It 
was here that the conception of 
the telephone took place in 1874 
during a summer visit of Dr. 
Bell to his father’s home. As 
Dr. Bell was a resident of Boston 
at that time both cities claim to 
be the birth place of the tele- 
phone. Brantford is sixty miles 
west of Toronto and citizens of 
that city and other friends of 
Dr. Bell have erected a beau; 
tiful memorial to him. 

Although we do not have a 
Gallaudet College in Canada, 
educational facilities for the 
deaf have been previded from 
the Atlantic to the ‘Pacific. We 
have eight residential schools 


and two day schools with an en- 
rolment, of 1400 pupils. 10,500 
deaf pupils have heen educated, 
in these schools. The» school 
which I represent 1s located "115 
miles east of Toronto on the 
border of the small City of Belle- 
ville and we have an enrolment 
of 306 pupils, the largest school 
for the deaf in Canada, Ontario 
is a large Province and many of 
our pupils travel greater distan- 
ces to attend school than if they 
were to travel from Wasi.ngton 
to Belleville.» Many.of our gra- 
duates have been responsible for 
the successful organization of 
this convention. We cannot 
claim Mr. Pelkoff, the President 
of the Ontario Association of the 
, who recelved his education 
¢ Manitoba School and Gal- 
laudet College, But we are very 
proud of the achievements of 
such graduates as Messrs: Ree- 
ves, Shilton, Grooms, and others 
who organized this convention. 


When schools were first or- 
ganized on this continent they 
were named asylums and Insti- 
tutes, as it was assumed that 
the deaf required to be cared 
for and would not be able to 
support themselves. The deat 
have demonstrated that al- 
though there are unemployable 
deaf ws there are unemployable 
hearing people, the great ma- 
jority of the deat are self-sup- 
porting if given the opportunity 
to work. Furthermore the deaf 
do not want charity. They ask 
only that they be given the op- 
portunity of employment. 

It is a great tribute to your ac- 
complishments that Sir William 
Mulock has consented to address 
you this morning. Sir William 
1s undoubtedly our most distin- 
guished and outstanding Cana~ 
dian citizen, Retired as Chief 
Justice of the Province of On- 
tario, he still retains the position 
of Chancellor of the University 
of Toronto. When Sir William 
was Postmaster General of Ca- 
nada he showed his confidence 
and faith in the deaf by ap- 
pointing mony of them to posi- 
tlons in the public service In the 


Post Office Department. For 
this confidence the deaf and 
thelr friends will be forever 
grateful to Sir William. These 
employees, I am creditably in- 
formed, have given excellent 
service and have justifed Sir 
William's faith in them. 

To the hearing men and wo- 
men I would appeal that they 
show the same faith and con- 
fidence in the present genera- 
tion of students graduating from 
our schools as was shown by 
Sir Willam in an earlier gen- 
eration. Ewing and Ewing in 
a recent book “The Handicap of 
Deafness” published in England 
state that “In spite of all that 1s 
being ‘done for the deaf by the 
State and by independent and 
voluntary agencies the first 
problem which must be faced 1s 
bluntly ‘speaking, that the deaf 
person meets all too often with 
very little sympathy and help.” 


It 1s to obtain the necessary 
sympathy and help for the deat 
and hard-of-hearing in Canada 
that the Canadian Federation of 
the Deat and the Hard-of-Hear- 
ing 1s being organized at the 
present time. A constitution has 
been prepared and a charter ap- 
plied for from the Dominion 
Government empowering the 
new organization to function in 
all provinces in due course. The 
men and women responsible for 
this new organziation are people, 
who are deeply interested in the 
welfare of all the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing in « Canada. 
Like yourselves they are deaf 
men and women who are seeking 
to help thelr fellow-deat. It is 
hoped that this new organiza- 
ion will be another link in the 
chain that will help the deaf and 
hard-oi-hearing to live happier 
and more useful lives. 


1 hope that this Convention 
will be successful in every res- 
pect and that the delegates from 
outside of Canada will leave To- 
ronto with a high regard for the 
efficiency of the deaf of Canada 
and a sincere appreciation of 
genuine Canadian hospitality. 


XX 
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BCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness {s found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


CCTOBER, 1939 


To Parents 


At the opening of school each 
year a copy of the first two 
issues of The Canadian ts sent 
to every parent. We want every 
father and mother to read The 
Canadian. The subscription of 
60 cents per annum !s only suf- 
felent to pay for the newsprint. 

Every month The Canadian 
contains news items that are of 
special interest to parents. What 
the pupils do in the Classroom 
and in games Is recorded. Pupils 
write interesting articles about 
school activities, Mr. Lally, 
teacher of vocational guidance 
and his senior pupils write artic- 
les pertaining to the work that 
pupils’ will be able to do after 
they leave school. 

‘This issue contains a report of 
& convention of the deaf. This 
record of achlevement should be 
of Interest, not only to the adult 
deaf, but to the parents of deaf 
children. It Indicates the abl- 
ty of intelligent deaf people to 

jr happy, successful lives in 


spite of their handicap. 
‘We hope that every parent will 
send 50 cents to the Bursar at 
once that you may receive The 
Canadian for the school year 
1939-40, 
W. J. MORRISON, 
Buperintendent. 
es 
ENROLMENT 
Twenty new pupils were ad- 
mitted in September. 1938. For 
the first time In 22 years the 
number of girls exceeds the 
number of boys 146 girls and 
140 boys. 
Mere Ree 


CHANGES IN THE TEACHING 
STAFF 


Mr, J. W. Hodgson, in charge 
of physical education last year, 
has been transferred at his re- 
quest, to the vocational school 
ag teacher of agriculture. He 
succeeds Mr. Z. Munday who re- 
signed in June after four years 
service to accept a position as 
teacher in the Stirling High 
School. Mr. Hodgson has had 
excellent training for this work. 
He spent part of the summer at 
the Ontario Agricultural College 
taking a course in farm mecha- 
nics. ; 

‘Miss Sweetnam’s work in the 
junior school is being taken by 
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Miss Mary Wilkins, Miss Wilkins 
taught for two years in an un- 
graded rural school in Peterbo- 
rough: County and during the 
last year was in charge of the 
Junior department of the Has-" 
tings separate school. 

Miss Mildred Leacock is on 
leave of absence for four months 
‘and Mrs. Emery has been ap- 
pointed as teacher of sewing in 
the intermediate department 
during this period. 

Miss Flora Bell who was teach- 
ing in a day school for the deaf 
in London, England last year, in 
exchange with Miss Secx, has 
returned to the O, 8. D, as teach- 
er in the junior department. 
Miss Seex has returned to her 
school in England. 


—— es 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
. EXHIBITION « 

For the second year our 
school had a display of work at 
the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion. The exhibit was under the 
direction of Mr. R. H. Vaughan 
and the following students gave 
demonstrations each day in the 
National Industries building in 
connection with the exhibit, 

Inez Harris, Betty Wood, James 
Brown, George Margo, Bruce 
May, Arthur Hazlitt, and John 
Quinnell, 

A reporter for the Globe and 
Mall wrote’ an article about the 
exhibit which 1s reproduced in 
another column of this issue. 

—+— 


ASSOCIATION MEETING 

On Wednesday, September 20, 
1939, the Assoctation of Tea-° 
chers and Instructors of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, met 
in, the sewing room under the 
chairmanship of the President, 
Mr. C, A. Holmes, * Thie business 
of the meeting consisted of the 
minutes of the last meeting in 
June, correspondence, the trea- 
surer’s report, the auditors’ re- 
port, the report of the nominat- 
ing committees, and the install- 
ation of the new officers Presi- 
dent—Mr. F, P. Cunningham, 
B. A. Vice-President—Miss Hilda 
Waite, Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. 
E. B, Lally, B. A. 

‘The new officers in brief talks 
asked for the co-operation ex- 
tended tyelr predecessors. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, Superin- 
tendent, comprehensively and 
concisely placed before the staff 
of instructors and teachers se- 
veral matters of importance. 
‘The tact of Canada’s being at 
war was commented upon, and 
the suggestion advanced that we 
carry on as usual pending re~ 
gulations from the Department 
of Education. ‘The probability 
of effect upon the social actl- 
vities of the Association was 
noted. The work of the Tea- 
chers’ Council, and arrangement 
of duties was called to the at- 
tention of members, 2 

The holding of our annual 
bazaar and other activities such 
as concerts or other public func- 
tions are matters which will be 
determined at a later date. 

Suggestions in regard to Miss 
Ford's lectures being held at a 
different time than formerly 
were tentatively placed before 
the staff with final decision to 
“be announced later, 


During the summer Mr. Mor- 
rison attended the Convention of 
the National Fraternal Society 
o! the Deaf-in Toronto. High- 
Lghts of the proceedings and 
particularly, the program of the 
banquet of the N. F. 8. D. were 
noted. 

Among the many varied items 
of the proceedings especially 
interesting was the speech of 
Bir Wiliam Mulock. Extended 
reference to this speech ap- 
pears elsewhere in this lssue. 

‘Mr. Morrison also brought to 
the attention of the members 
the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion of the Teachers of the Deaf 
held in Berkeley, California, last 
June with the suggestion that 
the papers read at that conven- 
tion could be studied through 
the Annals of the Deaf, official 
ieports, and in the papers issued 
by the various Schools for the 
Deaf. 

Before the meeting closed 
with the singing of the National 
Anthem a motion of apprecl« 
ation for the services rendered 
by the retiring officers was mov- 
ed by Mr, C, L. Ellis and second- 
ed by Mr, Harold Vaughan. 


Avan executive meeting of the 
Association held on September 
25 the following committees 
were appointed: 

Program and Entertainment 
—M.. C. L, Ellis, Mr. Gordon, 
Misc Hill, Miss Nurse, Mrs. 
‘Wannamaker, 

Social Committee—Miss Wal- 
te, Miss Daly, Miss Harris, Miss 
Reid, Miss Wilkins, Mr. Hodgson 
and Mx, Vaughan, ‘ 

Purchasing Committee—Miss 
Carroll, Miss Bell, Mr. Holmes. 

preci aliaaky 


On September 15 the Teach- 
ers’ Counell was re-organized. 
Representatives are:  Sehior 
Sehool—Mr. F. P, Cunningham, 
B.A., Intermediate School—Mr. 

. J. Clare, Junior School-—Miss 
Ethel Nurse, Boys’ Vocational - 
Me. ¥. W. Hodgson, Girls’ Voc- 
ational—Miss Hilda Waite, Mr. 
A. J. Clare was elected president 
of the council for the 1939-1940 
session. 

‘The chief duty of the Teach- 
ers’ Council is to draw up the 
following list of duties for the 
school year under the direction 
oi the Superintendent. 

Study Duty, Dinner Duty, 
Sunday School Duty, Church 
Duty, Shopping Duty, sports 
Duty, Holiday Duty, Party Duty. 


GIRLS RECREALIONAL 
ACTIVITIES: 


by ©. MALONEY 

The opening of another 
school year saw the great ma- 
jority of ous gals still in the 
sports line-up, though a num- 
ber of the senior girls are miss- 
ing from the ranks. Asa result 
of this we have had to re-organ- 
ize the Senior Softball teams, 
and now twelve girls from the 
Intermediate teams are filling 
the vacancies left by those 
seniors who did not return to 
school, 

No changes have been made 
in the Intermediate Softball 
teams. A twelve game schedule 
was drawn up in May—and six 
games were played before the 
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close of school. M. Stewart's 
Owls won four of the.e six 
games. 

‘Three Junior Softball teams 
wall soon te under way and we 
are off to a good start again in. 
Senior and Intermediate Roun- 


* ders. 


Games began on ‘Tuesday 
Bept. 19th—a few days afte, the 
opening of school. ‘Lhe giils are 
entering into all the activities 
with plenty of zest and tne sur- 
pius amount of ene.gy that they 
veem to have acquied auring 
the long holiday, is tinding many 
outlets. : 
eg 
MR. CARSON SIRATiON 
BEREAVED 
After a lengthy illness irs, 
Margaret Jane Stratton, widow 
of Andrew Stration, passed away 
on Saturday, Jwy Ist, at the 
residence oi her auugater, Mrs, 
3. A. Burley in 2 yendainaga town- 
ship. The funeral took place on 


‘luesday, July 4th, interment 
being made in Shannonville 
Cemetery. 


Mrs. Stratton was the mother 
oi Mr. Carson Stratton, teacher 
oi Manual ‘Training at the O. 8. 
D. The Canadian extends sym- 
pathy to Mr. Stratton’ and his 
amily. 


—— 
DEA‘ OF MISS NINA BROWN, 
MORRISBURG, SEPIEMBER 
—"Miss. Nina Biown, for 19 
years a teacner in the Ontario 
chool for the veat died in a 
Brockville hospital Saturday. 
Before her appotntment to the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, she 
taught in Morrisburg. 

‘Miss Brown was born in Ches- 
teville in 1863, eldest daughter 
of the Inte Arthur Brown, int 
spector of public schools in Dun- 
das county.” 

Miss Brown retired as teacher 
at the O. S. D. in June, 1929, but 
retained her interest in the 
school and in her former pupils, 

— 


DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT 
>. B. GILBERT 

‘The June Issue of the Mich- 
igan Mirror contains an account 
of the death of Mr. Isaac Burton 
Gilbert, Superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Deat 
at Flint for the last elghteen 
years, The Mirror states, “His 
years of service marked one of 
the most progressive periods in 
the eighty-five years existence 
of the Michigan School for the 
Deat.” 

Before his appointment as 
superintendent “for the -state 
school for the deaf Mr. Gilbert 
had served as superintendent of 
schools "in Traverse City and 
Grand Rapids. : 


——+—— 
RETIREMENT OF SUFERIN- 
‘ENDENT OF HALIFAX 
‘SCHOOL 
In June Mr. George Bateman 
retired as superintendent of the 
Halifax School for the Deaf, 


thereby concluding many long - 


years of service as an educator 
‘of the deaf. His successor 1s Mr. 
Karl_C. Van Allen, a former 
‘teacher In the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. Since 1931 Mr. 
Van Allen has been principal of 
the high school in Athens, On- 
tario. 


ITS Sr ena FRO I 


Pomme 


‘THE DEAF 
(By LR. McK.) 

I was delighted to see in the 
Natfonal Industries Building at 
‘the Exhibition such a magnifi- 
cent display: of the work of the 
deaf. pupils of the Ontario 


‘School-for the Deaf at Belleville. . 


am always very much interes- 
ted in the deaf and in thelr 
‘educational progress. To me 


ithey a¥e always very marvellous 


when one considers thelr trem- 
endous fouble handicap of deaf- 
ness and inability to speak: 
almost as great a handicap as 
blindness. The deaf in Toronto 
are very happy in their own lt~ 
Ye community and’ with thelr 
own,church on Wellesley Street, 
so sympathetlcclly and ably 
managed by Rev. Alexander 
MacGowan their pastor, who 
both hears and speaks, and is a 


link between his flock and the 


nearing people. 

I was glad to see an old friend, 
Arthur Hazlitt, in the’ exhibit, 
who showed me the different 
aruicles oi printing, woodwork, 
shoe, (the latter are very fine 
and are entirely hand-made), 
commercial art, and many other 
things. A youth was operating 
a typewritei, and as I can speak 
the manual language. I asked 
him his speed, and he said sixty 
words a minute, which is a fine 
rate. ‘lwo pretty girls were 
there, one operating a power 
machine, the, other weaving 
some pretty fabric, One of the 
boys was ‘making a piece of 
woodwork, while Arthur was 
engaged in carving out of rub- 
ber the British coat-of-arms, 
and doing it very expertly too. 

Some of the branches taught 
the girls at the Ontario School 
arc beauty-culture and hait- 


, dressing, commerctal art, gener- 


al business, household science, 
home nursing. first-aid and sew- 
ing. 

‘The boys learn commercial art, 
general business, woodworking, 
shoemaking, agriculture, print- 
ing. bartering, baking, cleaning 
and pressing. And in all the 
classes manual training 1s 
taught. 

‘The exhibit is under the direc- 
tlonrof Mi. R. H. Vaughan, one 
of the staft ofthe school. He 
haz eleven pupils in the exhibit. 
but only uses half every day. so 
that they shall not be tired. Do 
gc to see them. They are human. 
like you, and like a little atten 
tion and appreciation. 

—The Globe and Mail. 


— 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SO- 
CIETY OF THE DEAF 
{Continued from Page 3) 
press of Toronto for the gener- 
ous, publicity given to the con- 
vention; the Rev. Alexander 
MacGowan for. his spiritual 
service to the deaf; the local 
convention committee and the 
Aux-Frats. for their exemplary 
work in making the convention 
a most pleasant and brilliant 

gathering. 

One of the highlights of the 
convention, especially for" the 
deaf of Ontarlo who were not 
delegates. was the banquet and 
floor show on Wednesday night. 
The large banquet. hail was 


crowded with diners, those at 
the head table including the 
offigers and their wives. Mr. J. 
7. Shilton of Toronto was one 
of the speakers. 

‘The following editorial ap- 
peared in the August number of 
the Frat: (Page 9.) 

Frat Editorial, 


Toronto wrote into the history 
of conventions a’ page recording 
one of the greatest gatherings 
of the deaf on the North Anteri- 
can continent, 


From ‘Monday morning, July 
10 to Saturday, July 15, there 
was never a dull moment. In 
fact, the tempo of the gathering 
‘was, if anything. a little too'fast. 
There was something dotng 
every minute of the day, and 
far into thé night hours. 

‘The Toronto Local Committee 
outdid themselves in putting 
over a splendid convention from 
an entertainment standpoint. 
‘The arrangements for room and 
convention registration went 
along like clockwork. ‘The con- 
vention and banquet programs 
were works of art, executed by 
‘Messys. Reeves and Shilton in\ 
their own shops. The profes- 
sional’ entertainment features 
were il of a very high order. 


‘The patience and courtesy of 
the committee members under 
trying circumstances could not 
have been surpassed. 


‘The Royal York Hotel and its 
efficient personnel added greatly 
to the pleasure of the week. The 
arrangement whereby conven- 
tioneers had the entire third, or 
convention floor to themcelves, 
out of the way of general pat- 
rons on the main or lobby floor, 
worked perfectly. 

At the opening ceremonies. 
the convention was honored by 
the presence of Bir William Mu- 
lock, aged 95 but still hale and 
hearty, a renowned jurist and 
fa good friend of the deaf. He 
was largely responsible in open- 
ing the Canadian postal ser- 
vice to deat employees. The 
vartous Provinces of Canada now 
have many deaf workers In the 
postal and customs services. 

Great credit for the general 
enjoyment of proceedings dur- 
Ing the week is due to Miss Ben- 
son, daughter of Brother and 
Mrs, Harry G. Benson of Fred- 
erick, Md. Her clear signs and 
charming personality in inter- 
preting the various addresses, 
and in assisting-with the repre- 
sentalives of the Toronto press, 


were invaluable to those pre- 
rent, and were appreciated be- 
yond measure. ; 

‘The banquet was a brilliant 
affair, the effect being greatly 
heightened by the immense ban- 
auet hali of the Royal York, 
which was: completely filled 
with tables, including the gal- 
lery. The songs, speeches, and 
entertainment rendered were of 
a high order. —The Frat. 


— 


N. F. §. D. Convention 

‘We express our appreciation 
to the grand officers of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Soclety of the 
Deaf for the use of the cuts ap- 
pearing in this issue of The 
Canadian. The cut on page 3 
inelude the Grand Officers, all 
of whom with the exception of 
John T. Shilton, vice-president, 
of Toronto live in the United 
States 


‘The other two cuts show pic- 
ture: of deaf men and women 
living in Toronto who were res- 
ponsible, with the grarfa officers, 
for organizing the convention. 


—+—. ‘ 
Subseribe for the Canadian now. 
Address all subscriptions to— 
‘The Bursar, ©. 8, D., Belleville. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE . 
{Continued from page 2) 
Note: The articles by the pupils 
vere original projects . of | the 

‘classes in language. 
HOW TO TAKE 4 GOOD PIC- 
TURE WITH ACAMERA - 
George Margo 

At first I buy a roll of films of 
at least eight pictures. X must 
put the roll of films in the came- 
Ya in a dark place, perhaps with 
a red light, because ifthe film 
catches the sun, it might be 
spoiled. Each roll of film is a 
Uttle expensive, it costs between 
25 cents and $5 cents. 

‘We must have a sunny after~ 
noon, g0 we can take good plc- 
tures. I mustn't let the sun shine 
‘on the front, but the sun must 
shine behind my back so it can’t 
spoll the films. 

‘When I take pictures, I must 
stand very carefully and hold 
the camera vertical and I must 
hold hands very steady. 
‘Then I click the camera and the 
film catches the person who 1s 
standing in front, After I take 
eight pictures, I take the film out 
of the camera, again in a dark 
room and send it to the drug 
store to get the pictures deve- 
loped. It costs 45 cents to deve- 
lop thé picture. 


HOW TO TAKE A GOOD PIC- 
‘TURE WITH A CAMERA 
Glen Robertson 

If I pvant to take some pic- 
tures of people I buy # film in 
30 cents. It 1s 
it in the camera. 


F 


put the 
then I put the top on. Then I 


turn it untih number 1 appears 
* them on the presser. 


BR 


shall take a picture of some- 
I took a good picture of 
some boys sitting on the front 
of the building, I must take 
picture with the sun at my back. 
If I take it in the front of the 
sun, {t will be spoiled. 

I take a picture by clicking the 
shutter. I can take elght pic- 
tures on one film. When X am 
finlahed, I take off the top of 
the camera and send the film to 
a store. After a while the man 
sends me the pictures. Almost 
all the time they are all right. 


A COSY BIRD HOUSE 
Raymond Fox" 

First of all we need an old car 
tire and out of this cut a piece 
13" long and !t should be from 
3" to 4" in diameter. Now shape 
two boards the same as the end 
of the car tire. Nail one on the 
inside at the end and cut the 
tire off to about 7” or 8” long. 
Bore a small hole 1% to 2” in 
diameter about 1” down on the 
other board now nail this board 
inside about 1" from the mouth 
of the tire. Now get a board 10” 
by 6” and nail the tire to this. 
‘Then get a small board 1” by the 
width of the tire and about 4" 
thick and place it just under the 
mouth of the hole. 


Paint it a dark colour so as not 
to scare the birds and hang. It 
ina tree. Scatter bits of string 
around so the birds cami use them 
to fix up their nest. - 
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At first, wash the hair with 
soap three times. Then a girl's 
hair must be dry. I put a wave 
set in the cup with the cold- 
water. After the dryer a girl 
aits on the chair and does not 
move. I put a towel around her 
neck to keep away the water and 
dirt, 


‘Then 1 wave her hair with the 
right hand. The ends of the 
hair must be put in the curlers 
ahd after I.am finished I put a 
net on her hair. She goes back 
to tne dryer for 15 minutes. 
After.that the hair becomes hard 
and looks nice. 


CLEANING AND PRESSING 
Donald Donovan 
First the pressers take the 
trousers off the hanger and put 
‘The hips 
of the pants are pressed first and 
the legs of the trousers are press- 
ed and put back on the hanger. 
‘shen the presser takes the vest 
and presses it. He takes the 
coat last and presses it. He also 
presses the shoulders carefully. 

‘The presser stamps his foot on 
the stamper which makes the 
machine press the pants and at 
the same time he puts his foot 
on the steamer which makes the 
steam go through the cloth and 
that kills the or other 
bugs. 

‘Then he puts his foot on the 
air lever which sucks the germs 
and steam away from the cloth 
and drys it. 

To press a sult costs about 50 
cents. I am not sure I saw the 
samples on the store windows at 
home. 

HOW TO BE AN ARTIST 
Arthur Hazlitt 

If you want to be a good artist, 
you must learn to draw easy 
things when you are a young boy. 
‘Then when you are a young man 
you may become a famous artist. 

When I was 10 years old I 
learned to draw faces and anl- 
mals. I did them over and over 
again. Last year I took voca- 
tional work for one and one-half 
hours every day. I took com- 
mercial art. I drew things and 
did lettering and stamped blocks 
for wrapped paper and napkins, 
and I can do other work also. I 
also made sketches for the boys’ 
banquet last Thursday. Each 
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keeps It tidy. 
She cleans windows. 
She changes a aarranges 


She piles linen in linen cup- 
boards. 


Bhe sweeps and dusts hospital 
wards and corridors. 

‘When a patient goes home from 
‘the hospital, she cleans the 
room. 


She washes the bed, window, 
stands, puts clean papers in 
dresser drawers, cleans 
floors. 

Sometimes carries trays to pa- 
tient and carries them out 
again. 


PROJECTS AND TOOLS USED — 


IN MANUAL TRAINING 


‘The boys In Manual Training 
make the following Projects: 
& watch stand, a tea stand, a 
footstool, a picture toy, a hen, a 
book rack, a bird, a candle stick, 
a letter rack, a bread board, a 
flower stand, magazine rack, 
knife, fork & spoon tray, cookie 
cutter, copper. bowl, paper knife, 
table tray, shoe polish box, um- 
brella stand, water girl for lawn, 
Goat-Vikang ship, policeman, 
a picture frame, a cake board, 
picture, tea pot stand, a dog, 
smoking stand, boy é& dog, a rab- 
bit, a top, a bird house, a match 
box, animals, a box, a cow, a 
monkey, hanging shelf, maga- 
zine shelf, brass tea pot stand, a 
girl, a cat book end (two), serv- 
ing tray, waste paper basket, 
pencil holder, duck, popeye and 
other comics, a witch. 


‘The projects sted are those 
which have been made by the 
boys. No one boy makes all of 
these projects. During a year a 
boy may complete as many as 
ten to fifteen projects, or as few 
as five or six. 

‘Tools used by the boys in ma- 
nual traning are: 


set, mallet, brace and bit, rip 
saw, Cross cus Saw, work bench, 
bench hook, glue, trysquare, 


drawing board, T square, thumb 
tacka, oil can, oll, vice, 1 foot ru- 
ler, 2 foot ruler, 3 foot ruler—1 
yard, oll stone, paste, mitre box, 
wing dividers, compass, nails, 
pencils, screw nails, drills, buck 
saw, alcohol, grindstone, counter 
sink pliers, half round file, three 
cornered file, rat tall file, snips 
blow torch, ball pein hammer. 
carpenter's square, spoke shave, 
iron clamps. 


WE SEE THE KING AND QUEEN 
Maureen E. Stewart 

On the evening of Sunday May 
21, we all went to the station to 
see the King and Queen as they 
passed through Belleville. At 4 
o'clock we had supper. At 530 
we left here. We marched all 
the way to the station. We were 
very tired. The policemen kept 
a space in the grounds for us. 
We waited and waited till 10 
o'clock. It rained. At last the 
pilot train came. Then the roy- 
al train came. The train, the 
King and Queen rode in, was 
very lovely. They came out to 
the end of the train. We waved 
to them. The people broke the 
fence and ran on the sidewalk 
cnd followed the train as it went 
by. Many pupils saw the King 
and Queen. We walked out of 
the station. I walked to school. 
I didn't ride in a bus or a car. 
We ate buns and drank milk. We 
went to bed at 12.30. We were 
very tired. 


HOW TO MEND A PUNCTURE 
IN A TIRE 


Omer Parent 

You first look at the tire out- 
side and if you find a nail, well, 
you can easily find where the 
hole is in the tube. 

Once you have found it, you 
take the tube out, and put a 
match in the hole in the tube 
but don’t put it too. deep for it 
may go in. 

Then you open the repair kit, 
rub the tube with sandpaper 
until it is well cleaned and 
Toughened, then you put tho 
cement on the tube and leave it 
to dry for a while or you can 
take a match and light it; it well 
dry faster but be sure to blow it 
out fast. 

Then you twist the patch so 
you can tear the canvass off it 
and you set it on the tube where 
the hole ts. 

‘You press on tightly and test 
it, if you like, with water. ° 

But there is still one thing to 
do. You have to find out what 
caused the blow-out. So you 
pass your hand in the bottom 
of the tire and if you feel any- © 
thing, well take it out because if 
you leave it. it will cause an- 
other blow-out. 


SHOP CLEANLINESS 

A great many vocational tea- 
chers have the idea that shop 
cleanliness is only a fancy. They 
say that a boy does not learn 
any more about a trade in a well 
kept shop than he does in one 
not in a neat order. As far as 
learning a trade is concerned, 
this may be true, but the boy 
who receives the benefit of in- 
struction in shop cleanliness 
turns out to be a better work- 
man. He learns more about 
safety measures because by keep~ 
ing the shop clean he is taught 
how to prevent accidents and 
fires, which is one phase in 
vocational education that should 
not be overlooked. 

‘A shop that is kept In good or- 
der Is an asset to any school. 
Neatriess impresses visitors more 
than anything else about a schoo! 
shop. Of course, the instructor 
is usually Judged by the way he 
keeps his department. —Ex. 
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EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 
‘TO THE EDUCATION 
‘OF THE DEAF 


(Continued from Page 1) 


whether children’s reasoning 


powers aré more affected by an 
arithmetic period or a gymnastic 
pertod—a typical problem about 


. which we all have opinions—the 


immediate Idea would be to ar- 
range two test lessons, with rea- 
soning after each. But a mom- 
ent's thought might reveal se- 
veral factors which might disturb 
the results, and which should 
therefore be eliminated. The 
two lessons should, for example, 
be given at the same hour of the 
day. The work immediately 
preceding the two lessons should 
be the same In each case. The 


~Tessons should be of the same 


duration. Even temperature and 
ventilation should not be forgot- 
ten, The same teacher should 
give both lessons, and he should 
be one who fs equally interested 
in both, lest his varying enthu- 
siasm effect the ‘respones of 
tHe children, ‘These factors at- 
tended to, and as many other 
as can be foreseen, we, might, 
perhaps, cautiously assume that 
any difference in scores on the 
reasoning test are really due to 
the varying affects of the dif- 
ferent lessons. A long job, and 
yet one often hears the most 
dogmatic opinions. “My kids 
were no good in their speech 
reading this morning: they were 
tog tired after drill. I think we 
ought to have drill at half-past 
nine again." Opinions Jeaders 
of opinions, and would-be Jea- 
ders of opinion! When shall we 
be rid of them? The necessity 
for humble caution becomes the 
greater when we remember that 
complete knowledge and contro} 
‘of all the conditions is only pos- 
sible in the more exact sciences 
like physics and chemistry 
where strict laboratory proce- 
dure can be followed. Experi- 
ment with living orgdajsms is 
infinitely more complex; ts 
results may easily be affected by 
chance factors of which the 
experimenter may even be whol- 
1y unaware, in spite of his care; 
and every result should be eri- 
ticized, checked and re-checked: 
being accepted as, at best, only 
a working hypothesis. I would 
suggest that a good synonym 
for a “working hypothesis” is a 
“well-founded opinion.” Let us, 
I beg of you seek such opinions 
vand eschew all others. 


‘We need firstly, then, knowl- 
‘edge and control of all the con- 
ditions. 


Secondly, we need to know 
whether or not the children upon 
whom we experiment are typical 
—that is, a good sample of the 
whole group from which they are 
taken, It would be useless to 
treat experimental results from 
Noel Ward or Agnes Strachan, or 
Con. Harvey or Norman Vance, 


~as typleal of all toto-congenttally 


deaf children, just as it would 
be useless to take the death rate 
in the slum areas as typical of 
the whole of Sydney. 

Closely associated “with this 
question sampling is that of 
matching. Miss Helen Thomp- 
son, inthe U.S. A., 05 Mr. Bur- 
chett noted yesterday. conceived 
a view, not without Its support 
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“tm this country, that the visual work. 


reading of young deaf children 
could, with much advantage and 
little harm be pushed forward, 
irrespective of their speech-read- 
ing. Though her work may be 
criticised from many points of 
view, she approached the prob- 
lem in a true scientific spirit. 
She applied some existing men- 
tal tests to the infant class in a 
sehool for the deaf, and, with 
the help of the teachers and 
data supplied by the school, she 
selected six pairs of children 
each pair being matched so that 
they Were as nearly as possible 
equal.'in age, intelligence and 
time at school. One of each 
pair was left to follow the ordin- 
ary work of the class. These six 
formed a control group for the 
experiment. The remaining one 
of each pair (another group of 
six, of course) was withdrawn 
for one hour each day and given 
some interesting, speci! visual 
work in reading. After a period, 
the twelve children were re-tes- 
ted, and the relative progress 
of each group of six was studied. 
According to the standards used, 
the progress of the children who 
had been given the special work 
was two and a half times greater 
than that of the children who 
had been given no special work. 
‘The whole report of the work 
is in the book shown you by Mr. 
Burchett, and is well worth a 
glance, I quote {t at this point 
partly as a typical experiment, 
but principally as an illustration 
of the process of matching. The 
point is important because of the 
difficulties involved. It ts almost, 
perhaps wholly, impossible to se- 
lect two groups of children which 
shall be equal and homogeneous 
in age, intelligence, school ac- 
hievement and time at school. 
‘This should not, of course, deter 
us from making the attempt. I 
fubmit, as a possibility, that two 
‘such groups might be formed. 
‘one in each of two schools. To 
attempt nothing is to achieve 
nothing, and the purpose of our 
Conference is to promote true 
cooperation. A least the difficul- 
tfes involved might deter us from 
ever again risking the assertion 
that Miss A’s ts better than 
Miss B's class, With the implica- 
tion that Miss A is the better 
teacher. f~ 


Associated also with this ques- 
tion of the typicainess of the 
sample is the size of the sample. 
Miss Thompson's group of six, 
for example, were too small, a- 
part from any other considera- 
Uon, to make possible the asser- 
tion that the same superiority 
would have revealed itself in any 
other similar groups of six. AS 
T have said, we must check and 
re-check, and move very, very 
slowly.” . 

A hundred questions enter into 
this matter of sampling, increas- 
ing a hundredfold the impor- 
tance of careful treatment of the 
question. Social standing can 
affect results, so also can home 
anvironment—inside and out- 
side; the country child can’t be 
assumed equal to the city child, 
por the Italian child the same 
as, the Australian or English 
child. Yet the solution of the 
problem of sampling ts essential 
to the accuracy(of any conclu- 
sions based on, experimental 


Again, this is not an ar- 
gument against attempting ex- 
tal work, but rather 
against the value of mere opin- 
fons. 

So, in the second place, we 
need means of selecting large 


typical samples, and of* 


forming equal groups for purpo- 
ses of comparison. 

> And, thirdly, we must recognise 
the invaluable ald that statisti- 
cal science can render; indeed, 
we must the sheer ne- 
cessity for its ald. ‘There is scar- 
cely a problem which can be solv- 
ed without its help, a result 


which can be interpreted truly~. 


except in its light: on the other 
hand, and I say it sincerely, for 
I have trodden a Uttle of the 
path, there are a hundred prob- 
Jems of whose very existence 
none can te aware without a 
knowledge of statistical methods. 
No less an authority than Pro- 
fessor Woodworth, of Columbia, 
has said that “the rudiments of 
sound statistical sense are com~. 
Ing to be an essential of a liberal 
education.” : 


I have tried to point out the 
essential features of an experi- 
mental approach to the educa- 
Uons of the deaf and to stress’ 
the importance of making such 
an approach. It would not be 
well to leave the matter without 
some reference to the work that 
has already been done. The 
principal psychological studies 
were outlined by Professor Pin- 
ter in his paper read at the last 
Conference by Mr, Holle, There 
ts no need for me to repeat them. 
‘There are, however, one or two 
others of a more definitely peda- 
gogical Interest, which I might 
mention here. I have men- 
tioned already, in another con- 
nection, the work of Miss 
Thompson on the beginning 
reading of deaf children. Be- 
sides this there 1s another piece 
of work by Gates and Chase. re- 
ported in an article entitted 
“Methods and Theorles of Learn- 
ning to Spell, tested by Studies 
of Deaf Children,” in which these 
workers discovered a rather 
startling superiority of deaf chil- 
dren over hearing children in 
ability to learn the spelling of 
words. They explain the su- 
perfority in the lght of the 
greater attention paid by deat 
children to visual word forms. 
Another interesting series of ex- 
periments are those carried out 
by Gault under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, on the psychology of 
touch. Gault used an instru- 
ment called the “teletactor,” 
which enabled the vibration of 
voice to be felt by the subject on 
his fingers. ‘Ihe instrument was 
used much as the Multitone ts 
used, and the subjects were 
trained to recognise spoken 
language by touch. If the des- 
ceription may be taken at its face 
value, the results were marvel- 
lous, as measured by rigorous 
tests. Though one cannot per- 
haps cast out a certain scepti- 
cism, the reports are well worth 
Teading. Another piece of work 
now available is tnat begun prior 
to the last Conference by Miss 
Lily Burngchwig on “Some Per- 
sonality, Aspects of Deaf Chil- 
dren.” It ls big and Interesting, 


but wholly inconclusive, because 
of the weakness of existing per- 
‘sonality tests. To anyone suf- 
ficiently Interested, I can give @ 


_ bibliography with reference to 


these, and a fair selectlon of 
other investigations, all of which 
may be referred to in Sydney 
and, I suppose In the other capl- 
tal ‘cities, Some of them, of 
course, are of no more than his- 
torical interest, but all provide 
instructive illustrations of the 
points I have been trying to 


make.” —The American Era. 
\e _ 
THE IMPORTANCE OF 


TEMPERAMENT IN 
VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


The head of’ a well known 
school of printing contends that 
the success of deaf printers Is 
“not so much a question of qua- 
ifications as adaptability of 
the student by educational back- 
ground and temperament for the 
job." 


Without thought of discrimin- 
ation there 1s, of course, a na~ 
tural tendency on the part of 
employers to choose a hearing 
applicant, with whom they feel 
they may readily communicate, 
in preference to one who is deaf, 
If given a chance to prove him- 
self the deaf worker could most 
likely show that he is an excel- 
lent ipreader and can, when ac- 
customed to his surroundiny 
take commands as easily as any 
other worker. 


‘They are known to concen- 
trate better because of their ~ 
deafness. All that most of them 
need is the opportunity of being 
tested in their work, that first 
chance, too often denied them. 


But temperament, this is some- 
thing to be taken into account 
before deaf children leave school. 
The Trade teacher cannot over- 
look any opportunity to correct 
undue sensitiveness in their re~ 
lations with other puptls, un~ 
warranted likes or dislikes, Lm- 
maturities of any sort that ml- 
lltate against thelr success as 
workmen. As far as possible the 
school shop must emulate the 
shop outside. Habits formed 
here will be carried into adult 
life In the shop. ‘The boy who Is 
not punctual In coming to his 
trade, reasonable about staying 
until case or equipment is in 
order must be taught to form 
workmanlike habits now. 


A round of the smaller shops, 
the most likely sources of em- 
ployment for the deaf, will con- 
vince us that the very latest in 
machinery is the exception ra- 
ther than the rule, Work of the 
highest excellence is done, ne- 
vertheless, In these small shops. 
The workman should be master 
of his tools and it ts good psy- 
chology to allow the youthful 
aspirants in school trade shops 
to labor a bit for good effects. 


A sense of responsibility, the 
right attitude toward employer 
and fellow workmen, the sort of 
equipment, all these must be em- 
phasized in vocational training. 
Without these qualities no mat- 
ter how skilled in their trade, 
our pupils cannot adapt them- 
selves successfully to shop con- 
ditions outside. —Ex. 
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PREPARING THE DEAF PUPIL 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 


By KENNETH G. HAXTUN 


Probably one of the most out- 
standing human accomplish- 
ments of the last fifty years has 
been the education acquired by 
Helen Keller. 


Giving her due credit for her 
accomplishment, perhaps just as 
much or even more credit 1s due 
her teacher. 


To me, a person who is a suc- 
cessful teacher of pupils who 
have lost one or: more of thelr 
senses must possess intelligence 
and patience of the highest or- 
der. Persons with such arduous 
duties cannot find time to keep 

* current with the continually 
changing picture of present day 
employment. The picture which 
I now give you will be somewhat 
changed in six months and per- 
haps materially changed in a 
year's time. Jobs and conditions 
of employment are changing 
more and more rapidly as time 
goes on. Never having been a 
Fibpot teacher. 1 nd 


preciation of the problem of 
providing a curriculum which 
would satisfy interests of the 
pupils, the requirements of in- 
dustry and the budget of the 
particular institution. The sug- 
gestions which T shall make will 
ve Jargely from the viewpoint of 
what industry wants. I know 
that you will find it dimcult, if 
nat impossible, to include many 
of these suggestions in your cur- 
riculum without destroying the 
balance of \the other) factors 
previously mentioned and you 
may very likely decide that the 
other factors far outweigh in tm- 
portance the new factors which 
I shall introduce. 


‘The purpose of a school ts to 
provide education for its pupils. 
The purpose of education is to 
afford the pupils culture and to 
prepare them for employment. 
‘Which of these two things is the 
most tmportant I do not wish to 
say, but I belleve you will agree 
with me that the matter of pre- 

the pupil for employment 

Is of vital importance and more 
so today than a few years ago. 
‘Twenty-five years ago there was 
+ but very little vocational educa- 
tion provided by our public 
schools, but during the last ten 
or fifteen years this phase. of 
education has gained in popu- 
larity at a tremendously acce- 
lerated pace. The old system of 
taking a boy from school and 
making him an apprentice for 
four years at from three to five 
dollars a week is now outmoded. 


Present day youth is too im- 
patient to tolerate such a plan 
and present day industry will 
not pay twelve to fifteen dollars 
fA week to a youth for four years 
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tn order that he may completely 
learn a trade. This ts an age of 
special and varied machinery, 
each person learning to operate 
only one kind of machine. 


‘Though & man capable of 
operating efficiently several 
kinds of machines in one indus- 
try is more employable than one 
capable of operating efficiently 
only one machine; the man who 
can operate one efficiently ts 
more employable than @ man 
who has only some knowledge of 
all machines but is not master 
cf anyone. Thus it is suggested 
that in your wood-working class, 
each pupil be given an opportu- 
nity to try each machine and 
each operation long enough to 
decide upon the one he prefers 
and after he has made known 
his preference he should be kept 
on that operation during the re- 
mainder of his training, thus 
making him reasonably profi- 
clent in one thing. Or, wood- 
working might be subdivided in- 
to the two classifications, ma- 
chine work and finishing, includ~ 
Ang assembly In the.latter. I. 
know that it Is difficult to hold 
the pupit’s interest when he is 
confined to one operation but 
belleve that if he realizes that it 
means employment for him 
when he leaves schoo! that his 
interest might be maintained. 
My observation has been that 
the deaf are more in earnest 
about earning fiving than hear- 
ing people, The real difficulty 
about placing them in employ- 
ment Js the fact it Is so diMcult 
to instruct them. In cpnse- 
quence, they are- usually hired 
for single operations or simple 
types of work, If this 1s the most 
that they can expect, especially 
in their Arst job, why not give 
them more thorough training in 
this type of job. 


great shoe manufacturing center” 


some years ago, but has lost 
ground in recent years. 


Its metal working industries 
are increasing and I believe if 
funds and space are available 
that many of your pupils could 
be made employable if they were 
‘taught to operate one of the fol- 
lowing machines, engine lathe, 
drill press, hand screw machine 
grinder, ‘milling machine and 
shaper, Buffing and snag grind- 
Ing could be added to these. It 
might be well to reduce the num- 
ber trained in highly untonized 
trades as this means that the pu- 
pil must satisfy two parties be- 
fore employment can be had— 
the union agent and the employ- 
er. ‘This situation makes it dou- 
bly diMeult to secure employ- 
ment and employment in these 
fields can be secured only in good 
times as all union workers must 
be employed before new help Is 
given work. 

It conditions will permit I 
would suggest that the following 
«lan be worked out: To assign to 


I.rome man the duty of contacting 


local industries. This would 
probably be part time work, as it 
is my understanding that your 
graduates number from twelve to 
twenty a year. The duties of 
this "Contact-Man” would be to 
work hand in hand with a.mem- 
ter of the State Rehabilitation 
D'vision, provided such arrange- 
ment can be made with that Di- 
vision in effecting a plan for co- 
operative courses similar to the 
plan used by Mechanics Insti- 
tute. The students might de- 
vote half their time during their 
genlor year. or last year in school, 
to the particular job in industry 
which they will All when finally 
employed. 


Another plan would be to have 
them devote full time to employ- 


At this point let me stress the gnent training in Industry for the 


value of lip reading. Probably 
the greatest asset a deaf person 
can have Is ability to read, rea- 
diy, a stranger's lips. I realize 
that this faculty is largely de- 
pendent upon the imagination of 
the pupil, but feel that greater 
concentration on this ‘subject 
would be most beneficial to the 
pupil. 

‘Speed is a very necessary qua- 
fication in holding a job after 
tt has been procured; this should 
be impressed on the pupil, and 
any training given which will 
impreve his dexterity, coordina- 
tion and manipulative ability 
would te well worth while. 

With reference to the trade 
operations to be taught, it might 
be advisable to take inventory 
every five or ten years of indus- 
tries within the area served by 
the school. This inventory will 
show trends from certain indus- 

tries to others. Rochester was a 


last half of their last year. Or, 
they might finish school as they 
do now and te maintained at 
the school several mont's after 
completion of the'r coun-+ while 
they are underce'ny fel! time 
employment training in industry. 
It would also be the duty of your 
“Contact Man” to secure work 
from companies such as Strom- 
berg-Cerlson, con-isting of sim- 
ple assembiy operations to be 
done at the school. A small 
piece work rate could be paid 
the pupils as an incentive to 
meke them develcp thelr speed 
and manipulative ability. As 
help was needeg’ by the com- 
panies providing ‘these oper- 
ations, your pupils, being exper- 
fenced in them, would have an 
excellent chance of filling va- 
canies. 

Again your “Contact Man” 
could cooperate with the Rehab- 
iiitation Division in placing any 
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puplls who did not benefit by the 
aforementioned plans. 


With this arrangment your pu- 
pils would be employment con- 
sefous months in advance of the 
time that they would actually 
have to face employment itself 
and in most instances thelr job 
rhould be ready for them when 
they were ready to leave school. 

~Rochester Advocate, 
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SHOULD THE DEAF TRY TO 
SPEAK? 
By EMERSON ROMERO 

T have just come across a very 
Interesting article written by 
Superintendent A. E. Krause of 
the West Virginia School, which 
appeared in the West Virginia 
Tablet and which was subseq- 
uently reprinted Jn the Silent 
Observer, the publication of the 
‘Tennessee School for the Deaf. 


‘This article set me to thinking. 
What: Mr, Krause wrote carried 
a lot of truth. He wes impress- 
ed over the time spent in school 
Jn teaching speech, but was dis- 
eppointed frrthe little effort the 
yuplls made during their free 
hours to practise speech. He 
telleves many deaf, children 
“ould be able to speak far better 
if they kept at it. Mr, Krause 
sould te the last person to put 
a ban on signing but is trying 
. impre:s upon the children 
that signing will fot get them 
far with the hearing public. This 
is very true. 


Mr, Kiause further added that 
he knows of cases where the deaf 
could speak when they had to, 
especially where employment was 
concerned, Again. this Is very 
tune. He cited a case in which 
several deaf were employed on 
the construction of a building 
but the employer had to dis- 
charge them because he could 
not stop to write to them or have 
them write back to him. As a 
conclusion, Superintendent 
Krause sald: “The Deaf must 
adjust themselves to the speak- 
ing world which ts overwhel- 
mingly in the majority. They 
can’t expect this majority to ad- 
just itself to them or take time 
out to learn the manual alphabet 
and sign language.” are 


I agree fully with Mr. Krause. 
Of course, there are some excep- 
ons. But first I would like to 
relate my experiences in this 
werld. I want {t to be under- 
stood first thet I am not an edu- 
cator; I know nothing about the 
education of the deaf, what is 
right or wrong, good or bad for 
the children now in the schools. 
I think, however, that many su- 
perintendents will be more or 
less Interested in what I have 
seen in this world. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
EB, LALLY—Instructor 

In this issue we propose to g.ve 

a factual survey of-the schcol 

showing where each pupil is in 

the academic classes and in the 

case of the Intermediate classes, 


‘what pre-vocational training is 


given each pupil, and the place- 
Ment of pupils in the senior 


” school both in academic and vo- 
~ cational work. 


» catiotials. 


At the date of writing these 
are 204 pupils in actual atten- 
dance. These pupils are divided 
into the Juniors. intermediates, 
and senlors, and full time, vo- 
~The entire schoo) 1s 
Graded according to age and abl- 
Lty.” ‘shere follows lsts of clas- 
ges in the funlor, intermediate, 
and sentor academic classes~and 
those in the full time vocational 
group. 
‘The Junfor School 

PREPARATORY 1—Alma Al- 
lin, Bert Crozier. J. Mary Gal- 
lant, Patricia Holder, Harold 
Meany. Lo's McFarland, Marg- 
aret Paterson, Gerald Russel, 
Margaret Shemavontan, Joseph 
Wilson, Attert Gravelle: 

PREPARATORY —_1—Joseph 
Bourget, Mabel Durrant, Jeanine 
Gravelle, Helen Hanna, Gienn 
Johnson, Marcelle Larose. Ger- 
trude McCourt. Earl Welch. Roy 
Turner. 

PREPARATORY 1 Sr.—Fer- 
nand Beauine, Frances Gregory. 
Ray Horrison, Maureen Mac- 
Donald. Bruce McCrindle. James 
Quon. Lynette Waller. 
White, Ross Willson. 

PREPARATORY —1—Verna 
Botham. Jack Brenchicy. Joseph 
Denomme, Stella Graziano. Iris 
Jones. Peter Taylor. Jacqueline 
Ruble. Bo Tonkin, Irene Vo'sin. 
Ellen Zwarich. 

PREPARATORY II Sr.—Rose 
Chupak. Vera Cork. Michael 
Crough. James Driscoll, Allen 
Moffat, Bennie Rosenfeld, Car- 
man Strang. Dorothy Thomas. 
‘Pauline Traynor. Em'ly Wilson. 

PREPARATORY — Il-—John 
Guert'n, Hel! Haws. Mary 
Alice Lee. Armand Longarini. 
Ian McComb. Charles McKenzie. 
Helen Perkins, Antzin Samus. 
Borden Schultz. Douglas Scott. 
Douglas Smith, Nina Wcodbeck. 
Ronald DeBruge. 5 

PREPARATORY IlI—Gordon 
Etty. Dorval Guthro, Dorothy 
Holmterg. John Howes, Mae Jo- 
reph, Andrew Ledue. Jennie Me- 
ta. Charlotte McArthur, Murray 
McClelland. Stephen Scott. Ger- 
ald Sparks. Lawrence Snelling. 
Grace Swain. 

PREPARATORY III—JI!1 Cril- 
ly, Alfred Fields, Anny Havrot. 
May Hedden, Dolores Henault, 
Bobby Lock, Jean McDougall, 
George Sedgewick, - Jacqueline 
Stoneham, Buddy Steele, Lulu 
Vorvis, Elvin Wilson. 

PREPARATORY 1 -Sr.—Molly 
Brant, Eugene Cayer. Dorothy 
Guest, Marle Johnson, Dorothy 
Parks: Johir Rawlings, Rita Ru- 
binson. Russell Romaine, Ernie 


Billy 


_ Rowe. . 


GRADE I—James+ Barron. 
Bernice Bartnek. Victoria Bert- 
hiaume. Joyce Bouck. Richard 
Ellerbeck. Dorothy O’Nelll, Mar- 
garet Peacock, Dorothy Picker- 


ing, John Rolko, Barbara Waller, 
Donald Wilson, Julius Wigodny. 

GRADE I—Annie Barrette, 
Irma Black, Cecil Campbell, 
Margaret Cassel, Velma Collins, 
Florence Dawe, Irene King, Ho- 
ward Lines, John Lite, Violet 
June Meany, Charles Sands, 
Marjorle Swayne, Dolly Wilson. 


Intermediate School 

1 ACADEMIC—Autirey Cle- 
loud, Douglas Fitter, Hubert 
Greene, George Hall, Marion La 
Jole, Donald E. Moore, Blanche 
Styles Walter Trim, Allce Tru- 
man, Erla Webster, Billy Wing- 
field, Freda Cupples, Elma Free- 
man, 

2 ACADEMIC—Dorothy An- 
derson, George Arnold, Jean 
Colquhoun, Dwayne Hunter, 
Daky Lawrence. Ross McLaugh- 
Ua, William Robinson, Joseph 
Miller, Ruth McMahon, Allan 
Leach. 

3 ACADEMIC—Audrey Baker, 
Herbert Byrne, Betty Bergeron. 
Norman Clarke, Mabel Fisk, 
Marjorie Hackney, Loretta Hoy, 
Madeline Karem, Donna Lataw- 
fecz, Bert  Pollington, Patsy 
Richardson, Florence Rivando, 
Dorothy St. Denis, Helen Cope, 
Geraldine Taylor. 

4 ACADEMIC—Olga Bodnar, 
Joyce “Brohm, Gwen Calvin, 
George Calder, Robert Cheese- 
man, Mary Pat Edwards, Mari- 
Une Hart, Ronald Hazlitt. Mary 
Ennocente, Clifford Martin, Jean. 
Parker, Bert Styles, Margaret 
Tonkin, Shirley Wilson. 

1 VOCATIONAL—Clarence 
Ashley, Kathleen Bruno, Floyd 
Daigle. Marion Francom, Rita 
Riley. Jean Cameron, Zoll Slsak. 

2 | VOCATIONAL—Ernestine 
Belecque, Lawrence Charron, 
Gerald Simpson Dougtas Strang, 
Leonard Nichol. Sylvio Lavoie, 
Reith Leitch, Jimmy Roberto. 

3 VOCATIONAL—Lawrence 
Bennett, Gerald Cassels. Teddy 
Clarke: Caida Tvanowich. Annie 
Kyzomowiki, .Gordon Louzon, 
Carmen Parolin. Douglas Drake. 
Joyce Johnston. Frances Tomp- 
Kins, 

4 VOCATIONAL—Norma Ais- 
trop. Elah Alford, Marjorte Ben- 
dall, Roma Johnston, Marjorie 
Lalibert!, Norman Rose, Wilfred 
mayerett, Isadore Steenburgh.. 


Senlor School 

1 ACADEMI¢—Eiteen Barratt, 
Kathleen Baytley, Raymond 
Burrows, Dorothy Devine, 
Myrtle Duller. Jack Hooey. Helen 
Reble. Glen Wilson, Olga Witruk, 
Bernice Smythe. “Raili Korpi, 
Helen Strabac. Nelson Wedge. 


2 ACADEMIC—Allan Boadway, 
Lucille Bourdeau, Eleanor Char- 
ron, Mary/Churehill, Raymond 


Cork, Nellie Hillyard, Opal Mac” 


Donald, Gordon Owen, Sam 


. Polych, Phyllis Thompson. Car- 


der Wilson, Mary Yurek, Maure- 
eh Stewart, Irene Couz. 

3 ACADEMIC—Jessie Auld, 
Roberta Byrne, Margaret Fer- 
guson, Charles Graziano. Arthur 
Hazlitt, Fred Howle. George 
Margo. Glen Robertson, Malcolm 
Tigwell, Omer Parent. 

4 ACADEMIC—Nick Bartu, 
‘Stephen Graziano, Robert Ham- 
mer. 
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1 VOCATIONAL—Velma Fran- 
com, William Clarke, Wilfred Le 
Claire David Salter, Tony 
Sheyck. : x 

2 VOCATIONAL—Elwyn Know- 


3 VOCATIONAL—James Brown, 
Getald Clarke, Eleanor Flowers, 
Teddy George, Michael LeClaire, 


Violet Leslie, Donald — Moor 
Ralph Pretty, Isobel Richardson, 
Peter Thibault, Marion Bennett, 
Irene Quast, Sam McLaughlin. 

4 VOCATIONAL—Bertha Can- 
ning, Ruby Carnall, James Clel- 
land, Randall Clark, Anti Laine, 
Roterta MacDonald, Dorothy 
Medal, Michael Murphy, Leonard 
Rayner, Vivian Pichardson, Rose 
‘Stephenson. 


‘Ihe arrangement of groups 
for prevocational training was 
outlined in detail in last issue. 

‘The groupings for the boys is 
as follows: 


GROUP 1~Wilfred Raycraft, 
Norman Clarke, Bert Pollington, 
George Arnold, Dwayne Hunter, 
‘Willlam Robinson, Robt. Cheese- 
man, Herbert Byrne. « 

GROUP 2—Ross McLaughlin, 
Joseph Miller, Allan Leach, Law- 
rence Charron, Keltch [pitch, 
Gerald Simpson 

GROUP 3—Douglas Fitter, 
Hubert Greene, George .Hall, 


, Walter Trim, Billy Wingfield, 


Douglas Drake, Donald E. Moore. 

GROUP 4—Douglas Strang 
Leonard Nicho!, Sylvia L-vole, 
Clarence Ashley, Floyd Daigle. 
Zoli Stsak, James Roberto, 

‘The grouping for the girls is as 
follows: 

GROUP 1—Audrey Baker, Bet- 
ty Bergeron, Mabel Fisk, Mai 
forie Hackney. Loretta Hoy, 
Madeleine Karem, Patsy Ric- 
hardson, Florence Rivando, 
Dorothea St. Denis, Geraldine 
Taylor, Helen Cope, Donna La- 
cawiecz. 


GROUP 2—Dorothy Anderson, 
Jean Colquhoun, Dalsy Lawren- 
ce, Ruth MeMahon, Audrey Cle- 
land, Marjorie Lajole, Blanche 
Styles, Alice Truman, Erla 
Webster. 


GROUP 3—Kathleen Bruno, 
Marion Francom, Jean Francom, 
Rita Riley. 


GROUP 4—Norma Aistrop, 
Roma Johnston Marjorie Lali- 
bert, Marjorie Bendall, Ernes- 
Une Belecque, Carmen Parolin, 
Annie Kyzomowikl, Joyce Johns- 
ton, Caida Ivanowich, Frances 
‘Tompkins, 


On entry to the senior school 
the pupil decides in what shop 
he will work. Due to his pre- 
vocational training he ls fami- 
Mar with all shops and he, him- 
self, knows what he wants to do, 
and what he can do best. Fac- 
tors which the intructors take 
into consideration are physical 
handicaps. aptitude shown, re- 
sourcefulness, academic stand- 
ing, and personality. 

Instruction is given in baking 
cleaning and pressing. type- 


writing, bookkeeping, carpentry 


woodworking. shee repairing, 
printing, barbering, caretaking, 
ra 


laundry work, 
beauty culture, foods and home- 
making, and commercial art. 


Vocational Placement 
AGRICULTURE—Roy Godden, 


: James Clelland, Michael LeClai- 


re, Sam McLaughlin, Isadore 
Steenburg, Elah Alford, Gordon 
Owen, George Hood, Harry Saul, 
Wilfred LeClaire, David Balter, 
Tony Sheyck, Cilfford Martin, 
Gordon Louzon, Lawrence Ben- 
net, Elwyn Knowles, Sam Mc- 
Laughlin. 

COMMERCIAL ART—-Roberta 
MacDonald, Jack Hooey, Arthur 
Hazlitt, Velma Francom, Lucille 
Bourdeau,. Shirley Wilson, Jean 
Parker. 

BAKING—John Barton, James 
Brown. 

BARBERING—Jack __Hooey, 
William Kiniski, Omer Parent. 

BUSINESS—Dorothy Antonow, 
Marion Davidson. Loretta Bon- 
neville, Bruce May, Helen Stra- 
bac, Olga Witruk, “Maureen 
Stewart, Mary Churchill, Mary 
Yurek, Eleanor Charron, Arthur 
Hazlitt, Margaret Mary Tonkin, 
Mary Pat Ewards, Olga Bodnar, 
Gwen Calvin, Ronnie Hazlitt, 
George Margo. 

CARPENTRY—Nick — Bartu, 
Robert Hamer, Ahti Laine, Mi- 
chael Murphy, Raymond Bur- 
rows, William Kiniski, John 
Quinnell, John Barton, Gerald 
Cassels,-Teddy Clarke. ~ 


COOKING—Jean Rawn, Inez 
Hertise Ruby Carnali, Dorothy 
Medai, Vivian Richardson, Ber- 
nice Smythe, Marlon Davidson, 
Dorothy Antonow. Margaret Fer- 
guson, Jessie Auld, Anita Elizuk, 
Mary Ennocente, Joyce Brohm, 
Roberta Byrne. 


DRESSMAKING—Eileen Bar- 
ratt, Kathleen Bartley, Dorothy 
Devine, My.ile Duller, Helen Re- 
ble, Raili Korpi, Olga Witruk, 
Helen Strabac, Roberta McDon- 
ald, Bertha Canning. Rose Ste- 
phenson, Irene Quast, Marion 
Bennett, Violet Leslie, Eleanor 
Flowers, Isobel Richardson, Dor- 
othy Antonow, Loretta Bonne- 
ville, Jean Rawn, Inez Harris, 
Velma Francom, Nellie Hillyard, 
Lucille Bourdeau, June Arnold, 
Jean McGilveary, Florence 
Smith, Margaret Ferguson, Jes- 
sle Auld, Phyllis Thompson, Opal 
MacDonald. 

PRINTING—Bruce May. Steve 
Graziano. Glen Robertson, Glen 
Wilson, Charles Graziano, Car- 
der Wilson, George Margo, Ray- 
mond Cork, Bert Styles, George 
Catder, Sam Polych. 

SHOE SHOP—Nelson Wedge, 
Randall Clark, Norman Rose, 
Roy Godden, Lloyd Munro, Wil- 
liam Clarke. 

WOODWORKING — Johnny 
Quinnell, Gerald Clarke, Ralph 
Pretty, Teddy George, Peter Thi- 
bault, Donald Moore, Leonard 
Rayner, Malcolm Tigwell, Fred 
Howie. Omer Parent, Allen 
Boadway, Ernest Sutherland. 

INIERMEDIATE SEWING— 
Marilene Hart, Jean Parker, 
Shirley Wilson, Olga Bodnhr, 
Margaret M. Tonkin, Gwen Cal- 
vin, Mary Pat Edwards. 

BEAUTY CULTURE—All the 
girls of the senlor and ingerme- 
dilate schools. 


Gride L (Miss Nurse) 
Mother and Daddy will come 
to see me this month. 

Marjorie Swayne. 
I went down town with Miss 

Nurse, I saw my uncle. 
—Florence Dawe. 
My ttle brother camé to 


“school last: month. _ His name ts 


Harold. \ He is six years old. 
rR —Violet June Meany. 
I got a letter from Helen Hall- 
man. —Margaret, Cassel. 


Grade L (Miss Bell) 

On Oct. 7th my mother, grand- 
ma, Clive, Betty and - father 
came to see me. We went down 
town. We had dinner. Mother 
bought grapes, two jars of Jelly, 
peanut butter, two cakes, catsup, 
popcorn and gum for me. She 
bought rubbers for me too. I 
was happy. 

—Margaret Peacock. 
T went home with Miss Burn- 
side for Thanksgiving. I played 
with Stella and Alice, We played 
with my white kitten in the 
leaves, Mother gave me a big 
box, ‘Miss Burnside put It in 
her car. We came back to 
school on Monday evening. 
—Joyce Bouck, 
Joyce went home. She brought 
me a big box of apples, oranges, 
candles, jam, grapes, suckers, 
sardines, peanuts, chill sauce, 
cookies; and wheat cubs from 
her mother. Miss Burnside 

brought them in her car. I 
thanked Joyce, 

—Dorothy O'Neill. 
I Uved in Kirkland Lake. In 

Octoberjmy family moved to Ha- 
milton. My sunt lives there, I 
shall go home for Christmas, 1 
shall see my new house. 

— Bernice Bartnek, 


Preparatory Ill (Miss Handley) 


A big girl gave us some cake * 


this morning. We said, "Thank 
you.” We ate Jt. We like it. It 
was good. —May Hedden. 

Last Monday was Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. We did not come to 
school. The) boys made a big 
house. I put leaves on'a wagon. 
I saw a big’ seaplane. It went 
fast. —Buddy Steele. 

Bobby got a letter, a book, fif- 
teen cents, suckers, two bars, bi- 
sculls, and peanuts from his 
grandpa and grandma. I got a 
letter and ten cents from my 
mother. —Elvin Wilson. 


Preparatory II (Miss Hill) 
On Friday afternoon Charlo- 
tte had a birthday party. Mr. 
Hodgson gave us flowers for the 
table. We had peanut butter 
sandwiches, buns with jam, 
birthday cake, candy, apples, su- 
ckers, gum, watermelon, jello 
and peaches. Charlotte is twe- 
Ive years old. Miss Hill spanked 
her. We sald, “Happy birthday, 
Charlotte”, 
—Dorothy Holmberg. 
Last week some girls went 
downtown with Miss Hill in the 
bus. I bought some candy and 
a brooch. Jennie bought some 
candy and a hair bow. Dorothy 
bought two big bars and one 
small bar, Grace bought some 
candy and two bows. Charlotte 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL bought some peanuts. We ‘lw Albert Bourget, Jeanine Gra- tures. The pictures were taken 


four fans in a store. We saw 
two long dresses, We liked the 
Dlue dregs. We saw Miss Keeler, 
Miss Handley and Miss Carroll’ 
downtown. 
—Mae Elizabeth Joseph. 
Alter school some boys went 
downtown. I bought a lock and 
key and some suckers, A man 
gave mea bar. I saw a big dog. 
‘Miss Hill bought Charlotte, Dor- 
othy and Jeniile some grapes. 
John, Lawrennce, Murray, and 
I bought locks and keys. Step- 
hen bought a gun. 
B —Andrew Leduc. 
On Friday after school some 
boys went downtown with 
‘Miss Hill, A man gave the boys 
a bar. I saw a little white dog 
and a big black dog. I bought 
8 lock, key, a bar and Miss Hill 
bought Charlotte, Jennie, and 
Dorothy some grapes. 
—Lawrence Snelling. 


Preparatory IL Sr. (Miss Burt) 

Vera Cork ‘was delighted to 
see her parents last Sunday and 
to rece.ve the box they bought. 

Jimmie Driscoll was very hap- 
py tosee his parents. He 1s 
Pleased to know that his mother 
4s able to get around again. 

Allan Moffatt and Carman 
Strang look for the funny papers 
they receive each week from 
home. 

Emily Wilson and Pauline 
Traynor were so happy to find 
money in their letters to-day. - 
money in thelr letter to-day, 
Preparatory ‘II (Miss Reid) 

Douglas Smith got a chocolate 
turkey for Thanksgiving, 

Anizia and Helen Haws got 
money from home. Miss Reld 
bought them a basket of grapes. 

Tan McComb got a letter and 
{funny papers from his mother. 
Preparatory M1 (Miss Lally) 

I went down town ta the mov- 
fea last Saturday. I had a gooo 
time. —Bo Tonkin. 

My mother and daddy came 
to see me last Sunday. I was 
happy. —Stella Graziano. 

I got a box for ‘Thanksgiving 
1 got some cake and candy, 

—Ellen Zwarich. 

Stella had a birthday on Oct- 
ober 5. She was nine years old. 
She had a party. 

—VJacquelie Rubie, 

I got a box and some money. 
I went to the movies last Sat- 
urday. —Peter Taylor. 


Preparatory I (Miss Harris) 

Matel Durant’s father came te 
see her for Thanksgiving. They 
had dinner together in the city. 
Mabel was very happy. 

Ear} Welch received a big par- 
cel of new clothes and some can- 
dy from his mother in Sun- 
drtdge. 3g 

Gertrude McCourt was very 
happy to receive a lovely new 
blue winter coat and parka from 
home. 

Helen Hanna‘s girl friend gent 
her a big box of candy and cakes. 
She was very happy and wants 
to learn how to write a letter to 
her friend. 


velle and Marcelle Larose also 
received candy and gifts from 
home, : 

All the boys and girls went to 
the movies-and liked them very 
much, é 


Preparatory ‘I Sr. (Miss Brown) 

Bruce McCrindle and Billy 
White had birthdays on Octo- 
ber 11. Bruce was seven. Billy 
was nine. We had a birthday 
party. 

Mureen MacDonald was happy 
to have her mother and daddy 
with her on Thanksgiving Day. 

Ray Harrison was happy to get 
a basket of apples from his mo- 
ther, a 


Lynette Waller got a box 
from home. She was very hap- 
py. 


Preparatory I Jr, (Miss Hegle) 

Bert_Crozer was delighted 
with the two lovely boxes he re- 
celved this month. 

Gerald Russell had a nice day 
with his father who visited him 
one Sunday. 

Arthur Gravelle was very 
pleased with the pretty post 
cards he recelved from home. 

Margaret Paterson received a 
pretty blue cover and pillows for 
her doll carrlage from her friend 
Mrs. Reld. She !s very proud 
of them. 

——s 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
1. Academie . 
A Class Topic 

October 3 was Blanche Styles’ 
birthday. She was eleven years 
old. We wished her a Happy 
Birthday. She got a big box 
from home. She got a camera, 
@ Parka hood, a pencil-sharpen- 
er, a pair of stockings and a 
pair of gloves, 

She Invited all the boys and 
rirls in her class to a party in 
the dining-room at six o'clock. 
‘The girls and boys were: Audrey 
Cleland, Marion Lajoie, Ecla 
Webster, Alice Truman, Freda 
Cupples, Donald E. Moore, Wal- 
ter Trim, Hubert Greene, Dou- 
glas Fitter, Billy Wingfeld, and 
George Hall. Bert Styles, 
Blanche’s brother came to the 
party too. 

After school we all dressed up. 
Then we went to the dining- 
room, The table was very pret- 
ty. There was a big birthday 
cake with brown Icing on it. The 
cake had prizes in it. We had 
a lot of fun finding our prizes. 
We had ice cream. candy, coo- 
Kies and many cihey nice chings 
to eat. « 

We all thankea Blanche for 
the lovely party. 


On Sunday, October 1, my fa- 
ther, Kine wid Glac3s came here 
to see me. They did not stay 
long. They had to drive to 
Windsor. I was very happy. 
—Donald Elwood Moore. 
My daddy went hunting. He 
shot three partridges. He will 
try to shoot some pheasants in 
the pheasant shooting season. 
< —Hubert Greene. 
Last week I got a nice box 
from Aunt and Uncle. I was 
very happy. I got letters from 
them too, I got bars, gum, 
oranges, apples. cakes and su- 
ckers. They sent me some pic- 
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at the cottage near the lake last - 

summer. They were very good. 

My aunts are very kind to me. 
—Audrey Cleland. 


On Sunday, October 8 Son- 
ny, my brother, and three boy 
friends came here to see me. I 
was very surprised and very glad. 
‘We went down town. We went 
into a cafe for lunch. We hada 
nice lunch. Then we went for a 
walk. Sonny gave me thirty 
cents. Then Sonny and his 
three boy friends went home to 


Galt. —Walter Trim. 
Last September, when I came 
back to school. I saw Audrey 


Cleland's mother and father at 
Sudbury. They took me to their 
house for a visit. Audrey show- 
ed me everything. Her mother 
eked me how old I was. I told 
her that I was twelve years old, 
Then Audrey told me that she 
was going to take me to her 
house for a holiday next sum- 
mer. Marion Lajole. 
My sister Margaret is a nurse. 
She lives in a hospital, She 
sent me a letter, a box and 

twenty-five cents. 
c Freda Cupples. 


2 Academic 


‘Thursday morning, October 
19th we measured paper for our 
Calendar. ‘The pages are 9 inch- 
es wide and six Inches long, 
—William Robinson. 


‘We gave the measurements of 
our Calendar to Mr. Stratton 
‘Thursday morning, October 19th. 
‘she Calendar wil! be 12 inches 
wide and 9 inches long. 

—Dwayne Hunter. 


On Thursday morning, Octo- 
ter 19th, we visited the Manual 
‘sraining Shop. We asked Mr, 
Stratton to make a Calendar for 
us. He toid us that he would. 

—Dorothy Ande<son. 

Dwayne Hunter, Joseph Miller, 
William Robinson and I are go- 
ing to make a Calendar for our 
css in the Manual Training 
Shop. We are very proud to do 
the work. | —George Arnold, 

I know how to paste the letter 
patterns on wood Perhaps Mr. 
stration will let me do it. ‘then 
ican help cut them out for our 
Calendar. —loseph Miler. 
‘The girls of our class are going 
to help make the Calendar too. 

We will make the letters of the 
name “Calendar” on paper. ‘ihen 
we will cut them out and give 
them to Mr. Stratton. ‘Lhe boys 
wall make the letters of wood or 
brass. —Dalsy Lawrence. 

‘We were very glad to get some 
beoks of Lettering from Miss 
Cass on Friday. We will make 
the letters of “Calendar” like 
the letters In these books. The 
teachers ate very kind to help 
us. —Jean Colquhoun. 

‘We have many plants in our 
windows. Our room is very cheer- 
tul. I watered the plants” this 
week. * —Ruth McMahon. 

Tam trying to think of a Hal- 
lowe'en picture. I want to make 
a pleture for my book about a 
pumpkin, some cats, a tree and 
the moon. —Allan Leach. 

I raked some leaves off’ the 
grass. I like to work out of 
doors. —Ross McLaughlin, 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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|DEATH OF COLONEL W. N. 
PONTON 


‘Ihe Ontario School for the 
Deaf lost a friend of long stand- 
ing in the death of Colonel W. 
N. Ponton, B. A., K. C., on Wed- 
nesday.” September 6th. Co- 
lonel Ponton lived all his life or 
the farm adjoining our school 
‘property. He was interested in 
the school from the time of its 
establishment and was a person- 
al friend of every superinten- 
dent. On many occasions he 
was a visitor to the school and 
addressed the staff ana pupils 
‘Ibe files of The Canadian con- 
tain many eloquent speeches 
from this gifted man, who was 
slways a frlend of the deaf. 
Colonel Ponton's funeral was 
held from the family residence, 
Sidney Cottage, on Friday, Sep- 
tember 8th, service being con- 
ducted by Reverend W. J. Wal- 
ker, inh St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church. From the church the 
funera] proceeded to Belleville 
cemetery for burial. 


—_+—__ 
RETIREMENT OF H. J. CLARKE 


Mr. H. J. Clarke, B A., Inspec- 
tor of Fublic Schools for Belle- 
ville ‘and Soyth Hastings {05 
more than thirty years retire 
on superannuation on August 
3ist. Mr. Cjarke had also in- 

~ spected the Ontario School for 
the Deaf for 26 years, complet- 

“ {ng this work in 1934, when the 
inspection of this school was 
transferred to Dr. H. E. Amoss of 
the Department of Education in 
Toronto. 

On Thursday evening, October 
12th, the teachers of Mr. Clarke's 
former inspectorate gave a ban- 
quet in his honour at the Quinte 
Hotel, and presented him with 
a gold watch as a token of re- 
membrance and esteem. Sever- 
al teachers of the O. 8. D. atten- 
ded the banquet. 


eg 
APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL 
\ DENTIST 

‘The place given to health in- 
struction in the new course of 
study for Ontario demonstrates 
the importance attached to this 
subject by our Provincial Dez 
partment of Education. Good 
health is not possible unless 
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‘This fact has a special interest 
for deaf children because of the 
importance of strong, healthy 
teeth in acquiring good speech. 

‘The teeth of many of our pu- 
pills have received the necessary 
treatment, by their. family den- 
tist when they were home dur 
ing the summer‘holidays. It is 
expected that parents will con- 
tinue to have their children’s 
teeth examined during the sum- 
mer months and the necessary 
dental work done. 


‘There are children in our 
school, however, who have de- 
fective teeth. Fither their par- 
ents have been unable for fin- 
ancial reasons, to have thelr 
tee.h filled or they live ata great 
dstance from a dentist. Ty the 
future these children willreceive 
the necessary treatment by our 
school dentist. He will also exa- 
mune the teeth of the other chil- 
dren and reports will be sent to 
the parents before the close of 
school in June. 

Dr. G. Caldwell has been ap- 
pointed school dentist by the 
Ontario Government on recom- 
mendation of Dr. L. J. Simpson, 
Minister of Education. Dr. 
Caldwell is a graduate of the 
Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery and also holds a Dominion 
Council Royal College of Denta’ 
Surgeons diploma, granted in 
1920. He has placed the neces- 
saly equipment in a room in our 
sehcol hospital and will work 
thee two half days each week. 
His appointment was effective 
from September 1st. 

———— 


EDWARD CHARLES, MAGICIAN 

‘Ihe Teachers’ Council provi- 
ded an interesting entertain- 
ment for the pupils in the as- 
sembly room on the evening of 
‘Thursday, October 12th. They 
engaged the services of Edward 
Charles, a magiclan who pro- 
vided an evening of fun and 
thrills. 


—+— 


VISIT OF AUXILIARY CLASS 
¥ ‘TEACHERS 

On October 6th a group of 
teachers from Western Ontario 
visited the O. 8. D., arriving ear- 
ly in the morning and remain- 
ing all-day. These teachers 
known as the Central Ontarlc 
Auxiligry Group and represent- 
ing Kitchener Brantford, 
Guelph, Galt and other cities are 
teachers of handicapped pupils. 
After observing the work of the 
teachers and pupils in class- 
rooms and shops, they were 
joined by the teaching Staff of 
the O. 5, D. in the sewing room. 
where Miss Daly, the social com- 
mittee of the Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and the deaf girls of Miss 
Daly's cooking class served 
afternoon tea. 

‘The following letter was re- 
ceived from the secretary after 
the visit. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: 


I would like to convey the 
thanks of the Central Ontario 
Auxiliary Group to you, Miss 
Ford, and all of the staff for 
the wonderful reception that 
you gave us; on our visit to 
Belleville; for the insight into 


teeth are in good condition. ce different phases pf the 


work; and to express our ap- 
preciation and admiration of 
the work you are doing. 

‘We were particularly pleased 
to see the pupils at the succes- 
sive stages of the work from 

to the entrance class. 
We found the music was parti- 
cularly interesting and novel. 
It was very thrilling to see the 
children’s understanding and 
appreciation of music which 
one would have thought would 
be.impossible for deaf children. 
‘We also received so much prac- 
tieal help for our own classes. 

‘We cannot close withdut men- 
toning the inspiration we re- 
ceived from the happy faces of 
the children, and the very fine 
personalities of your teachers. 
‘Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Nan Cameron (Sec'y) 
gee 


RESIGNATION OF MISS 
“MARGARET LALLY 

It is with great regret that we 
announce the resignation of 
Miss Margaret ‘Lally. one of our 
teachers who‘ was .married on 
‘Iuesday, October 17th. Miss 
Lally was appointed to the tea- 
ching staff in September, 1924 
thus completing fifteen years of 
faithful service. eae eS 

Miss Lally’s successor is Miss 
May O'Sullivan, ‘who before 
her appointment was teaching 
in the Lovesta Day School in 
Toronto. Miss O'Sullivan, whose 
home is in Hamilton, also taught 
in 8t. Ann's Separate School in 
that city. She holds an Interim 
Pust Css Certificate and has 
completed several subjects, lead- 
ing to a University degree. 

—w— - 


‘IHE MACKAY INSTITUTION 

Miss liene Middleton of the 
teaching staff of MacKay Insti- 
tution for Protestant Deaf- 
Mutes, Montreal visited our 
school Monday and Tuesday, 
October 16th, and 17th. 

The principal of the Mackay 
Institution is Mrs. Dena Hagen 
Wishart who is continuing ner 
duties as principal. Mrs. Wis- 
hart before her marriage last 
summer was Miss Dena Hagen, 
who paid us a visit some years 
ago when she was a teacher in 
the Saskatoon school. 


—_+—- 


GEORGE F. STEWART VISITS 
TORONTO DEAF 

Mr. George F. Stewart breezed 
into Toronto on August 18th to 
remain as guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Doyle for two weeks. In that 
interval the best loved teacher 
Ontario ever had was entertain- 
ed in countless rounds of social 
events. His many pupils in 
whose behalf he labored for the 
better part of his 50 preceptorial 
years flocked to see him and to 
take turns in giving him good 
times. Despite his elgthy-years, 
‘Mr. Stewart still walked as nim- 
bly as a friskly colt. He ascen- 
ded the winding stairways of 
Casa Loma, footed hundreds of 
steps up the tallest building in 
the ‘city, the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. enjoyed his first vi- 
sit to Centre, Ward and Hanlon’s 
Islands, participated in a corn 
roast in the Humber River Val- 
ley and got his full at the Exhi- 


at 


biton before returning home 
most sumptuously fed visitor. 
—Canadian News, New York 
Journal of the Deaf. 

sisi ea 
DEAF SEEKING WORK IN WAR 

For the purpose of placing the 
services of unemployed members 
‘at the disposal of the Canadian 
Government in any capacities 
where deafness is not a handi- 
cap, a war placement bureau was 
organized Saturday by the exe- 
‘cutive committee of the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf. * 

Both the Dominion and Pro- 
vinclal Government will be con- 
tacted by Victor Shanks, secre- 
tary, with a view to drafting deaf 
employables in armament and 
geroplane factories, where deat 
people made themselves useful 
during the last World War in the 
production of fighting machin~ 
ery. 

Jt was pointed out by David 
Peikoft, president of the assocl- 
ation, that at the outset of the 
1914 confilct, deaf war workers 
were flatly rejected. Scarcity of 
men, however, compelled author- 
itfes to try out deaf munitions 
workers, with gratifying results. 
‘Iwo deat men, H. J. Lioyd of 
Brantford, and Thomas Noble of 
‘roronte, even eluded official red 
tape and went overseas for ac- 
fave service with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces. 

—The Globe and Mail, 


—_+—— 


FIRE PREVENTION IN THE 
HOME 


"Lhe Lest place for fre preven- 
tion is in the .home. Charity 
should start there according to 
the ancient saying, and certainly 
safety should come first. In 
order to safeguard the- home, 
mspection should be made, not 
only Fire Prevention Week but 
perlodically throughout the 
year. All heating and lighting 
equipment examined, chimney 
and pipes kept clean of soot. No 
smoke pipes permitted through 
combustible walls, disposition of 

-ashes safeguarded. The fuse ca- 
binet should be of metal or as- 
bestos lined. Fuses in all fuse 
blocks, none of them bridged, 
and not over 15 ampere fuses 
used in branch circuits. All 
drop cords should be insulated, 
and not supported on any con- 
ductive material. Electric irons 
always detached when not in 
use and kept on metal stands. 

Matches should be kept out of 
the reach of children and the 
children should be regularly 
taught the danger of fire and 
not to play with matches. The 
safest type of match to use ts 
the “Safety Match” which may 
be lighted only on the box. 

Closets should be kept cléan 
and all rubbish removed from 
the entire premises, Cleanliness 
1s next to Godliness. Perhaps 
that 1s the reason it always 
plays such an important part In 
fire prevention. 

This year again special em- 
phasis is being placed on the in- 
spection of dwellings during 
Fire Prevention Week and you 
may expect a ysit from your 
loeal fireman. Are you ready 
for them? 

—Dominion Fire Commissioner's 
Office, Ottawa. e 
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Presentation Made to Miss Lally 
Before Leaving Staff to be 
Married 


A meeting of the Association 
took place in the sewing room of 
the School on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 11. Mr. Cunningham, the 
president welcomed Mr. C. B. 
‘McGuire who does not often get 
‘an opportunity to attend and 
also Mr. Geo. F. Stewart, an hon- 
orary member of the Association. 

+ Miss Flora M. Bell of the 0. S. 
D. staff, and who had been “on 
exchange” in England during 
the 1938-1939 session gave an fh- 
teresting talk on her year 
abroad. Miss Bell taught most 
of the year—starting last Au- 
gust, and completing her work 
in July—in the Ackmar Road 
School for the Deaf, London, and 
“the Tollet Street School for the 
Deaf in London East End. 

Miss Bell had limited her talk 
to thirty minutes. This time 
was inadequate to go into detall 
In regard to her work. or to her 
experiences outside classes. She 
did however spin a very alluring 
tale of her year abroad. 

She; briefly contrasted and 
compared her classroom exper 
fence/in Belleville, Ontario and 
London, England. Two things 
which stood out were the bet- 
ter physical conditions which 
exist here, and the very real su- 
perority of the pupils of the 
English day schools in lip-read- 
ing. 

Shortly after she had begun 
work in September 1936. pre- 
parations for evacuation were 
made, and later carried Into ef- 
fect. The difficulties confront- 
ing the people of London, and 
the solution of such were vividly 
brought home to her audience. 


Holldays Described 

Christmas holidays and Easter 
holidays were described in more 
detail. The League of the Em- 
pire, a London organization ar- 
ranged the tours for the week- 
ends in England, and on the con- 
tinent during the nolidays. 

‘These trips included Oxford, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, the Iste 
of Wight, Salisbury, Bath, var- 
fous sections of London, and on 
the continent—Parls, Milan, Ve- 
nice, Florence, Naples, the ruin- 
ed city of Pompeii, Rome, Vati- 
can City, Pisa, Genoa, Monte 
Carlo, Nicey~Marseltles, The 
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Hague, Amsterdam, through 
Belgium, through the famed Ma- 
ginot Line, Grindelwald Lucerne, 
Interlaken (Switzerland), Mon- 
treux and Geneva. Trips were 
pees made to Ireland and Scot- 
land, 


In covering such space and 
time only a few of the many in- 
teresting sights and experiences 
equid be noted by the speaker. 


In the party there would be 
Canadians, Australians, and 
South Africans as well as people 
from other parts of the Empire. 


Impressive Sights 

Impressive sights enlarged up- 
on were the beauties of Florence 
in sunny Italy, the lovely Me- 
diterranean, the plays, the art 
galleries, the old streets and 
houses of London, the canals 
and travel In Venice, Chfistmas 
in Florence with turkey, plum 
pudding, Christmas trees, and 
presents for everyone, the luxury 
of Monte Carlo, and the miles 
and miles of flowers in Holland. 


At tne conclusion of the ad- 
dress Mr. W. J. Morrison express~ 
ed the pleasure with which Miss 
Bell's vivid account was received. 
After a few general remarks in 
connection with the School, he 
noted, that Miss Lally was at- 
tending her last Association 
meeting as she was shortly to be 
merried. He expressed regret at 
lozing a teacher, who was so in- 
terested in her work and in the 
pupils unger her charge. Miss 
Ford then presented Miss Lally 
on behalf of the Association with 
a silver tray wishing her hap- 
piness for the future. Miss Lal~ 
ly thanked the Association for 
the gift, and for thelr good 
wishes, Her tenure at the 
Schoo! had been a pleasant one 
due to the fine spirit of co-oper- 
ation and friendliness existing 
among the members of the staff. 


‘The meeting was closed with 

the National Anthem. After ad- 

journment tea was poured by 

Miss Ford and cake and sand- 

wiches were served by Miss 

Walte and the social committee. 
—— gee 


HALLOWE'EN PARTIES 


‘AU classes in the Juntor schooi 
were given Hallowe'en parties by 
thelr teachers~6n October 31st. 
For several days the rooms had 
been decorated with the usual 
Hallowe'n colours and pumpkins. 
Costumes sent for the occasion 
ty many parents, and other co- 
stumes provided by the school 
were worn by the children. After 
satisfying themselves with food 
provided for the parties, the 
boys and girls paraded around 
the halls, visiting the other 
elz.ssrooms. 


‘The pupils of the Senlor 
School telebrated Hallowe'en 
with a party in the assembly 
room on Saturday, October 28th, 
the pupils of the Intermediate, 
‘Schoo! having thelr party in the® 
same place on Saturday evening, 
November 4th. The assembly 
room was suitably decorated for 
both occasions, and refresh- 
ments. Including doughnuts. 
pumpkin ples, and apples were 
provided at the conclusion of 
the parties. 


SCHOOL BUS RENOVATED 


After the opening of school 
the seats of the school bus were 
recovered by Mr. Vaughan and 
the boys of the woodworking 
class, Mr. Flagler, driver of the 
bus, gave it a new coat of paint, 
which made necessary the re- 
lettering of the words “Province 
of Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation” on each side of the bus. 
‘This work was assigned to Ar- 
thur Hazlitt, a senior pupll in 
the art class. Arthur's work is 
not only worthy of great praise 
but shows promise of a success- 
ful future for him in this line of 
work, Arthur and his teacher. 
‘Miss Cass are to be congratula- 
ted on his success. 
—-—— 


DONOGHUE—LALLY 

A quiet wedding took place at 
St. Michael's Church at elght- 
thirty, Tuesday, October 17th, 
when Margaret Helen, daughter 
of Mrs, Lally and the late Joseph 
Lally, because the bride of Mr. 
Godfrey Joseph Donoghue, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Donog- 
hue. Rt. Rev. J. F Nicholson, 
V.G., officiated. Miss Mary Lal- 
ly, sister of the bride and Mr. 
Dan Donoghue, brother of the 
groom were attendants. 


Miss K, Bawden, and Messrs 
F. Lally and A. Gordon of the 
staff of the O. 8. D. were present 
at the wedding. Mr. Lally is a 
brother of the bride. formerly a 
teacher at the O. 8. D. 

During the ceremony Miss 
XK, Bawden sang Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” accompanied by Mr. 
‘Alec Gordon. 

Previous to her marriage Miss 
Lally was entertained by the 
lady teachers and wives of the 
‘men teachers of the 0. S. D. ata 
crystal shower in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Morrison. 
Cther people who entertained 
for her at showers and dinners 
were Mrs. Frank Deacon, Mrs. 
K. Crews, Miss M. Waite, Mrs. W 
K. Rogers, Misses Mary Dwye- 


and Marlon Smith, and Miss” 


Betty Corrigan, 


Mrs, Donoghue's assoclates at 
the O. S. D, extend their best 
wishes for a long and happy 
married life. 


—+—_. 


ENTERTAINMENT AT 
THOMASBURG 

On Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 18, thirty pupils in charge of 
Miss H. Keeler aid Mr. A. Gor- 
don, from the Oniailo School for 
the Deaf, gave a demo:.stration 
of thelr oral and r..yt..m:: work 
in the I. O. O. F, Hall in Thomas- 
burg. ‘ 

Rev. Mr. H. B. Herrington of 
the United Church, Thomas- 
burg. welcomed the pupils and 
Mr. W. J. Morrison, 3.A., B, Paed.. 
Superintendent of the 0. 8.D. 
announced the programme and 
at intervals during the evening 
described the aims and work of 
the School, Items of especial 


‘Interest were the Readings gi- 


ven by Miss Kathleen Morrison, 
daughter of the Superintendent 
and a gifted pupil of Miss Jessie 
Tulte of Albert College; and a 
Plano Solo by Mr, S. Alec Gor- 
don, Director of Music at the O. 
§. D. Mr. Gordon accompanied 
the pupils throughout the pro- 
gramme. ° 
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Junlor Dance Group 

(1) Doll Dance 

(2) Rock-a-bye Baby © 

(3) Bow! Wow! Wow! 

(4) The Song of the Sower 

(5) Dutch Tap Dance 
Lula Vorvis, Dolores Henault, 

Annie Havrot, May Hedden. 


2, Band Selectlon—"Gavotte" 


by Goossec. 
Eileen Barratt, Kathleen 
Bartley, Myrtle Duller, Gwen 


Calvin, Olga Bodnar, Mary Pat 
Edwards, Margaret Mary Ton- 
kin, Shirley Wilson, George Cal- - 
der, Clifford Martin, Bert Siyles, 
Robert Cheeseman. 

Conductor—Walter Trim 

3, Irish Tap Dance 

Rose Stevenson. 

4. Highland Scottische 

Mary Pat Edwards, Margaret 
Mary Tonkin, Shiriey Wilson, 
Olga Bodnar, George Calder, 
Bert Styles, Clitfoid Martin, 
Mary Innocente. 

5. Dance of Biue Butterflies 

Lula Vorvis, Dolores Henautt, 
Annie Havrot, May Hedden, 
Buady Steele, Alfred Fields, El- 
vin Wilson, Bo Tonkin. 


6, Songs 
“O Canada” 
“Jesus Loves Me” 

Eileen Barratt. Kathleen 
Bartley, Myrtle Duller, Mary 
Innocente, Gwen Calvin, Olga 
Bodnar, Mary Pat Edwards, 
Margaret Mary ‘lonkin, Shiley 
‘Wilson, George Calder, Robert 
Cheeseman, Bert Styles, Clifford 
Martin, 

2. Dance—Gavotte 

Rose Stephenson, Eileen Bar- 
ratt, Kathleen Bartley, Myrtle 
Duller, isobel Richardson, Nick 
Bartu, Raymond ‘Cork, Bruce 
May, Steve Graziano, Glen Ro- 
kertson. 

8. Readings 


Miss Kathleen 
Morrison 

“Kittle Attends a Concert” 

“Leetle Red Canoe” 


9. Dance Bo-Peep 
Mary Pat Edwards, Shirley 
Wilson. Gwen Calvin. Olga Bod- 
nar, Bert Styies, Robert Cheese- 
man, Clifford “Martin, George 
Calder. 
10, Carpathian Sword Dance 
Teddy George, Glen Robertson, 
Bruce May, Steve Graziano. 
Raymond Cork, 
1, Tap Dance 
Eileen Barratt, Myrtle Duller, 
Mary Pat Edwards, Gwen Calvin, 
Kathleen Bartley, Isobel Rich- 
‘ardson, Margaret’ Mary Ton- 
kin, Shirley Wilson. 
12, Band Selection 
“The March Of The Little 
Lead Soldiers” 
Conductor—Raymond Cork 
13. Tap Dance 
Kathleen Bartley, Myrtle Dul- 
ler, Eileen Barratt, Isobel Rich- 
ardson. 
14. Plano Solo” Mr. S, Alec 
Gordon 
Polonatse—-Chopin 
15. Spanish Dance 
Rose Stephenson, Myrtle Dul- 
ler, Isobel Richardson, Nick 
Bartu, Bruce May, Stephen Gra- 
ziano. 


At the close of the programme 
the children were treated to 
sandwiches, cakes, tarts and 
coffee, which were very much 
enjoyed. 


ame 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
3 Academie 


When I was nine years old I 
caught scarlet fever, ‘This. is 
how I got it. One cold night as 
1 was coming home from school, 
I telt very cold. I went home 
and my mother gave me a hot 
cup of cocoa. I was sitting by 
the kitchen stove on a little 
‘onmir..I felt very sick in my 
stomach, so’ my mother put me 
to bed. When my father came 
home, my motner told him avout 
me. He said she could call "the 
doctor, In: the morning \my 
mother went over next door to 
ielephone for the doctor. Doc- 
vor Grace came in a few minu- 
ies. Atter that Doctor Grace 
came to see me once a week. 
Une day when she came, she 
spoke to me. 4 could not hear 
her, Iwas deaf. I got deaf 
in the night as I was sleeping. 
Doctor Grace said to my mother, 
“Geraldine will go to tne Isota- 
tion hespital to-morrow.” My 
mother told me that. When the 
fambwance came to take me, 1 
was so inghtened I nearly cried. 
but I could not cry before my 
mother- ‘Lhey. took me to the 
Isolation Hospital near River- 
‘dale Zoo or Park. It was very 
dull in there. We could not do 
anything but lie in bed all day. 
1 stayed like that for three 
months. I went to the hospital 
on Decemter the 8th. I do not 
remember the day I came out, It 
was in February.. Now I am out 
and well. About seven months 
after. I hai to go to the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Belleville. 
It is nice here. 1 came on Sep- 
tember 30th. I shall be sixteen 
when I finish here. I am ten 
now. "Geraldine Taylor. 

On Monday October 16 the 
teachers downstairs took the 
small children to see, “Wizard 
of Oz" at the Belle Theatre: The 
intermediate and senier boys 
and girls didnot go to the mo- 
vies. 


—Helen Cope. 


Last Saturday my mother and 
father came here. ‘They took me 
for a drive. We stayed In ca- 
bins at night, Madeline Karem 
went with us. 

—Majorle Taylor. 

On Saturday, October 14 my 
Grandpa died. ~We did not go 
to the funeral. My sisters and I 
are very. sorry. We shall miss 
Grandpa. —Patsy Richarsdon. 


Thad a letter trom my mother, 
She was very glad that I got to 
school safely and that I am go- 
ing to study hard, She sald the 
more I work in school, the soon- 
er I will be able to stay home 
with them. I shall go home for 
Christmas, Kenneth my baby 
brother Is very good now. He 
goes to bed upstairs in his little 
bed all alone. —Betty Bergeron. 


On October 17, Miss Middle- 
ton came here from Montreal, 
She‘ told us that our school was 
very large and beautiful. She 
likes this school. She came to 
‘Mrs, Wannamaker's room. I 
asked her if she knew Miss Cun- 
ningham. Miss Middleton 
knows her. Miss Cunningham 
teaches us in the Montreal 
School for the Deaf. I met Miss 
Cunningham in Acton last sum- 
mer. —Donna Latawlecz. 
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Thad aletter from my brothe: 
He was in Toronto, He 1s 8 s0l- 
dier and he will send me a pic- 

tue of himself in his uniform. 
_ —Madeline Karem. 
‘My brother Larry {s six years 
old. He goes.to school. He won 
two prizes, He 1s very clever. I 

am proud of him. 

—Bert Pollington. 


We are very busy at school 
these days. I am making a Hal- 
lowe’en costume. I hope I win 
a prize. Then we are 
football. I hope our team wins 
the Junior Championship. 

—Heerbert Byrne. 


4. Academic 

Last Sunday morning we came 
to Sunday School. After that we 
went to church. After church 
Mr. and Mrs.’ S'sler invited me 
fer dinner: I walked to thelr 
house with Jim, We had chic- 
ken, corn, potatoes, dressing and 
prevy. I Hked it. After dinner 
1 read some books, Jim asked 
me if I woud Ike to take two 
books back with me. I sald, 
“yes.” Jim and 1 went to 
church again. After church T 
came back to the residence and 

brought the two books. 
—George Calder. 


On Wednesday, October 18 we 
went to the assembly room at, 
6.30 o'clock. Miss Keeler put on 
the rouge on ‘our faces. Miss 
Hill put on the lip stick and Mr. 
Gordon made up our eyebrows. 
Our faces were pretty. Mr. Mor- 
vison took Mary Pat, Gwen Cal- 
vin and me in his car. We drove 
a long, long way. It was about 
20 miles, I talked with Mary 
Pat. Then we stopped and got 
out of the car. We went into a 
(Continued on Page 2 of 
Supplement) 
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SENIOR SCHOOL 
How I Spent The Week-end of 
Oct, 15 


By NELLIE HILLYARD ITA. Sr. 


‘On Saturday when we finished 
our work In the dormitories we 
went to have our breakfast. 
Aftéy breakfast we had lots of 
work to do in the sewing room 
and pressing room. In the after- 
noon, after-dinner, we all went 
to the movies, Six small girls 
and Roberta Byrne and I went 
to the Belle Theatre. The rest 
of the girls went to the McCar- 
thy Theatre. The feature in the 
Belle Theatre was called “The 
Wizard of Oz." The serial 
was called “The Lone Ranger.” 
I enjoyed the show very much; 
so did Roberta. The feature at 
the McCarthy Theatre was call- 
ed “Four Feathers.” I did not 
go to see tt because I had al- 
ready seen it at home. Roberta 
told me she had seen St also. 80 
we both ugreed to go to the Belle 
‘Theatre with Miss Emery. 


On Sunday we came to Sun- 
day School; after that we went 
to church, It was a rather cool 
day and the wind blew the 
leaves right in our faces. When 
church was over and we were 
abont a half a block from the 
church, Mariline Hart suddenly 
remembered that she had lefty 
her Goes In the church. She 


asked\me to go back with her 


to get them. So I did. When 
we got her gloves we hurried out 
of the chureh and ran quite fast 
to catch up with the rest of the 
girls, We were out of: breath 
by the time we reached them 
again, When we reached them 
we walked quietly until we 
reached the 0. 8 D. gate. 


My Vacation 
By ARTHUR HAZLITT 3A. Sr. 


Last June 20th in the after- 
noon we left school for home by 
train. I arrived home and ‘met 
my parents and I was very glad 
to be at home again.—~ 

Some days I spent working 
and fixing things at home. Other 
days J went down town. I met 
my old friends there. 

On July Oth, after supper we 
went to the Royal York Hotel 
and to the Union Station to meet 
some deaf people who came for 
the convention. which was: held 
from July 10th to 1sth. They 
came from New York, Chicago, 
Montreal, and other cities. Many 
people came there. The‘ con- 
vention was called “National 
Fraternal Seciety for the Dea! 
I met my aunt and uncle of Of 
tawa. 


On July 10th; at 8.00 o’clock,~ 


uncle. He took us to their cot- 
tage in his car. 

One day Murray Brigham, my 
uncle and I went fishing from 
6.45 a. m. until 6.30 p.m. We got 
12 big fish. Some of us threw 
back some small fish into the 
water, We enjoyed ‘ourselves, 
We ate them and liked them. 


My Uncle and I built a porch 
on the back door. It took us 
about 1% weeks, We often 
swam ih the river after our work 
or had a sleep. The water was 
warm, 

‘One day in August, my uncle” 
took me to visit the Parliament 
buildings. First we went to the 
Pence Tower and the Memorial 
Chamber. We went up to the 
top of the Carillion and went 
outside and looked over the city 
of Cttawa and Ottawa River and 
Chateau Laurier, Then we 
went to the elevator to see the 
cer!llion bells. They consist of 
53 bells, the largest of which 
weighs over eleven tons and the 
smallest only ten pounds. The 
total welght of all bells ts just 
over 60 tons. Then we saw the 
Senate, and the House of Com- 
mons. They were full of chairs 
and there were many beautiful 
pictures hanging or painted on 
the wall. Then we went out of 


we went to the Royal York Hotel_the, Parliament buildings. They 


and we went up to the third 
floor. We entered one room and 
saw many deaf people there. I 
think there was 1000 deaf people 
there. That night was called 
“Reception” night. We shook 
hands with them. Most of the 
people came from U. S.A. We 
had apple cider io drink. We 
enjoyed ourselves. 

On July llth. in the evening 
we went there again. There was 
a Grand‘ Ball there. Many wo- 
men and men danced around 
the room. One small deaf girl 
danced with a small hearing 
boy. It was wonderful for they 
were only children, Both were 
Torontonians. We' had apple 
elder to drink. We went home. 

On- July 12, In the evening at 
7.00 p.m. my Aunt and Uncle of 
Ottawa took me to the banquet 
with them, I met Mr. Morrison 
who is Superintendent of our 
school. We hada banquet. We 
had a good dinner. After dinner 
we had a floor show, At 12 
o'clock we went home. 

On July 14th, in the afternoon, 
we had @ field day at Canadian 
National Exhibition. We raced 
and played games. Mostly Ca- 
nadians won the prizes, Then 
we went to the Grandstand. 
‘There was a tug-of-war. Cana- 
dians vs. Uncle Sam. The Ca- 
adians won. The score was 2 
to 0. There was a Beauty Con- 
test. The Judges chose one as 
the winner. The winner was an 
American woman. We enjoyed 
ourselves on the fleld day. 

On July 15 some of the deaf 
people went to Callander to vi- 
sit the Dionne Quintuplets. We 
enjoyed ourselves at the con- 
vention from July 10th to 18th. 


Suly 19 at 4 p. m. 1 went to 
the station with my Aunt and 
Uncle. We left for Ottawa, We 
had dinner in the dining car. 
‘We had a good dinner. We ar- 
rived at Ottawa at 10.30 p. m. 
‘We met a friend of my sunt and 


are closed to visitors at 6.00 p. m. 


One day in August after we 
visited parlament, we went to 
visit the Department of Pensions 
and National-Health. We went 
into the building and to the 
Foods and Drug Laboratory. We 
met a deaf man whose name was 
Mr. Archibald Wright. He 1s a 
chemist, He has a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. He showed us 
everything which he worked on. 
He showed us a sodium metal 
and he put it into the water and 
it should not be placed in the 
water. He sald it should be 
Flaced in coal off so it will not 
cause fire. He showed us a 
microscope and he put a glass 
of potato starch powder on a 
mleroscope. I looked through 
it, It looked somewhat like a 
tiny drop of water on the glass. 
He measured everything by lo~ 
garithms. He showed us Hyd- 
rochloric acid. He said it was 
‘one of the very dangerous acids. 
It eats glass and almost every- 
thing but’ one thing and that ts 
wax. 

‘Then Mr. Wright took us to 
another room to meet Mr. Kitto. 
His hobby Js bug collecting. He 
showed me many kinds of beet- 
les and bugs. One of them was 
2 inches long, it came from 
British Columbia He said Mr. 
Johnston and he were the only 
deaf people to be chemists in 
Canada. He is a very clever 
man. We enjoyed ourselves. 
‘Then we went home, 


On August 17, I came home 
alone on the’ train. 


On August 28, I went to the 
Canadian National Exhibition. 1” 
engraved drawings on a block of 
Ainoleum for two weeks. We en- 
Joyed ourselves. 


On‘Sept, 13, we came back to 
school by train and I met my old 
ftlends again. I talked with 
them. We enjoyed ourselves on 
our holidays this summer. 


BOYS' SPORTS 
By F. P, CUNNINGHAM 


Meeting of the Bay of 

} Quinte Secondary School Asso- 
. elation 

‘The annual, meeting~ of the 

Bay of Quinte district of the 

Central Ontario Secondary 
. School Association was held in 
the Belleville Collegiate on Mon- 
day, Sept. 18. Representatives 
from the 0. 8. D. were Mr. Jack 
Hodgson and Mr. Frank Cun- 
ningham. 

‘The President, Mr. Jack Cal- 
nan, of Tweed High Schoo! ex- 
pressed the appreciation of all 
the schools of this district for 
the very fine facilities provided 
by the ©. 8, D. at the annual 
fleld day which was held on 
their grounds last spring. 

‘The election of officers resul- 
ted in: i 
Honorary President . Mr. W. 

J. Morrison, O. 8. D. 


Past President Mr. J. 
Calnan, Tweed. 

President Mr. Shaw 
Mc Ewen, Trenton: 

Secretary Mr. = T. 


Moffatt, Tweed. 

Mr. P, Beach of Albert College 
was elected convenor of twelve 
man ‘tugby and Mr. George 
Laughlin of B. C. I. of six man 
rugby. 

In the twelve man game only 
two enteyed from this district, 
B.C. 1. and Albert College. Four 
schools B. C. 1. Albert College, 
©. & D., and Trenton signified 
their intention to play the six 
man game. Schedules drawn up 
ty the convenors are as fol- 
tows: 

‘Twelve man rugby 


Oct. 4—B,C. 1. at Albert 

Oct. 1i—Albert at B.C. I. 
Oct. 18—B. C. I. at Albert 
Oct. 25—Albert at B.C. 1. 


Six man rugby 


Cct. 6—Trenton at Belleville 
Albert at 0. 8. D. 
Oct, 13—Albert at Trenton 
Belleville at O. S. D. 
Oct.) 20-0. 8. D. at Trenton 
i Albert at Belleville . 
Nov.  3—Belleville at-Trenton 
©. 8. D. at Albert 
Nov. 10—Trenton at O. 8. D. 


Belleville at Albert 

In the six man serles neither 
Belleville nor Albert College will 
qualify for the C. O. S. 8. A. 
playdowns as these two schools 
are represented in the conven- 
tional twelve man provincial 
playdowns. 

Football 

‘Three games have been play- 
ed to date in the Junior football 
series with the boys of Queen 
Mary School. They resulted in 
one scoreless tie and one win for 
each school, This ts an age-old 
feud between the boys of the 
two schools and from the looks 
of things the competition Is 
keener than ever this year. 
More games are scheduled in 
this serles for this week and 
next. The boys who play on 
the Junior team this year arc:~ 
R. Cork, T. George. D. Moore, B. 
Styles, R. Pretty, C, Graziano. 
D.E. Moore, P. Thibault. R. Bur- 
rows, G. Wilson, N. Wedge, 5. 
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Polych, ©. Wilson, M. Tigwell, 
L, Rayner, G. Hood, C, Martin. 
INTER-CLASS SPORTS 

‘The Senior boys have formed 
a six-man rugby league consis- 
ting of 3 teams, the Tigers, the 
Lions and the Indians. ‘The sea 
soned players elected not to play 
in this league but to leave the 
field for the leas experienced 
players and: offered thelr ser- 
‘vices as coaches of the different: 
teams. B, May and W. Kiniski 
are coaching the Tigers, 8. Gra- 
ziano and A. Hazlitt the Lions, 
while N. Bartu and G. Robertson 
are heading the Indians. 

To date 6 games have been 
played. The Indians are invun- 
disputed possession of first place 
with 8 points while the Tigers 
are next with 4, The Lions have 
not won a game yet. There 
are 3 games to play and if either 


team can win a decision over 
the Indian§ they may force a 
play-off . 


‘The boys on the team are : 
‘TIGERS—R. Burrows (captain), 
R. Cork, R. Clark, J. Quinnell, 
R. Hamer, S. McLaughlin, T, 
George and B. Styles. 
LIONS—C. Graziano (captain), 
A. Boadway, M. Murphy, D. 
Moore, G. Clarke, P. Thibault, 
G. Margo, J. Brown. 
INDIANS—G. Hood (captain), 
J. Clelland, J. Barton, G. Owen. 
©. Parent, G. Calder, C. Wilson, 
8. Polych. 


Footbalt 

The Junior boys have formed 
‘a football league composed of 
3 teams, the Sons of Scotland, 
Sons of England. and Sons of 
France. To date 8 games have 
been played. Sons of Scotland 
at leading the parade with 7 
points. Sons of England come 
next with § but are closely fol- 
lowed by Sons of France who 
have amassed 4 points. It's any 
body's league yet as the Ist and 
2nd teams play off at the end 
of the schedule. , 

The boys on the teams this 
year:- 
SONS OF SCOTLAND—Nelson 
Wedge (captain). T. Clark, M. 
‘ligwell, M. LeClaire, W. Ray- 
cratt,, D, E, Moore, R. Cheese- 
man, F, Howie, N. Clarke, E. 
Sutherland, W. Hugter, 3B. 
Clarke. 
SONS OF ENGLAND—C. Mar- 
tin (captain), G. Louzon, I. 
Steenburgh, J. Miller, D. Salter, 
G. Arnold, H. Greene, N. Rose, 
L. Charron, E. Alford, W. Le 
Claire. ry 
SONS OF FRANCE—R. Pretty 
(captain), B. Wingfleld, A. 
Laine, R. Robinson, 8. Lavoie, L. 
Bennett G. Cassels. G. Hall, J. 
Roberto, E. Knowles, L. Rayner. 

ge 

B. C. L. TIE 6—6,WITH 0, S. D. 

Returning a last-second kick 
as the final whistle was sound- 
ing, Mike Powers booted the old 
pigekin'to the deadline to give 
the Belleville Collegiate a. 6-all 
tle with the O. 5. D. gridders in 
the initial six-man Bay of 
Quinte senior interscholastic 
football game played at 0. S. D. 
campus Friday. Oct. 13. 

‘Trailing from the — initial 
querter, when the “deaf lads” 
scored six points. the “col- 
Teginns” battled courageously to 


gain a 
finish play. 

Following a B. C. I. fumble, 
Graziano and Kiniski made sub- 
stantial gains and May punted 
to the Collegiate deadline for an 
early point for the O, 8..D. Kini- 
aki ran a kick-off back 40 yards 
while Graziano advanced it ano- 
ther 30 on an extended end run 
and Kiniski galloped around 
right end for a touchdown, not 
converted and O. S, D. Jed 6-0 as 
the second quarter opened. 

Elongated “Tommy,” Thomp- 
son swung into action ‘for B. C. I. 
at this point and threw succes- 
slve forward passed to Powers 
and Theobald and then himself 
crashed through the 0. 8. D. line 
for a touchdown that also was 
not converted to bring the score 

yto 6-5 for O. 5, D. at the half- 
way mark. 
Passes Intercepted 


There was no evidence of 
scoring in the third quarter, but 
in the final Theobald intercep- 
ted two of the “deaf lads” at- 
tempted forwards, but the Col- 
legians could not penetrate far 
into the O. S. D. territory. 
Powers took a forward for a 30 
_yard gain, but O. S. D. held on 
their own five yard line and on 
the last play in the final second 
of play, May elected to kick 
_out of danger. Powers .caught 
the ball and immediately re- 
turned the kick, with the final 
whistle sounding as the ball 
floated over the line and to the 
deadline for one point giving the 
B. C. La last-second 6-6 tie. 

‘1hompson led the Coltegians 
offensively, with Powers and 
‘Theovatd sparking plays, Powers’ 
catching of forward passes bor- 
dering on the sensational. May. 

. Graziano and Bartu' carried the 
bulk of the O, 5. D. attack along 
the line. ahe game marked the 
maugural of senlor interschola- 
suc six-man football n the Bay 
of Quinte group of the C. 0.8 8. 
A. and was productive of some 
fine open plays. 

During the game Coach Frank 
Cunningham's O. 8. D. squad 
tried nie fo.ward passes, com- 
pleting but one, while Coach 
George Laughlin's B. C. 1. 
charges attempted seven for- 
ward passes and completed four 
of them. 

Belleville Collegiate Instl- 
tute—Halves, Gannon and Theo- 
bold; quarter, Powers; snap, 
Rogers; linemen, Welch and 
Reid; alte.nates,. ‘ihumpson, 
“caraaio, Crossley. sills and Bur~ 
ey. 

©. 8. D.—Halves Kiniski and 
Graziano; quarter, May: snap, 
Robertson; linemen, Bartu and 
Hazlitt; alternates, Parent, Ha- 
mer, Cieilznd, Berton, Murphy, 
Boadway and McLaughlin. 

Referee—Art Cole. 

—Ihe Ontario-Intelligencer. 
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GIRLS" ATHLETICS 
by C, MALONEY 
Softball 

The Seniors have three games 
to play before completing thelr 
twelve game schedule. At pre- 
sent the Tigers. captained by M. 
Churchill and the Bluejays un- 
der the leadership of B. Can- 
ning are Wed for first place. each 
team having won four games. 


in a story-book 
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The Intermediates have com- 
pleted seven games, four of 


-which have been won by M. Ste- 


wart’s “Owls.” 


_ “Danish Rounders” 

‘This year we have nine teams 

playing Rounders, In addi- 
tlon to the three Senior and 
three Intermediate teams we 
now have the Juniors partic! 
pating. The Senlor teams ar 
Sapphires: D. Antonow (c), E. 
Charron, J. Auld, M. Ferguson, 
M, Yurek, M. Duller, M. Stewart, 
R. Byrne, N. Hillyaid, H. Reble. 
Pearls: P, Thompson (c), R. 
Carnall, V, Richardson, 
Bourdeau, B. Canning, D. Medal, 
0, MeDonald, J. Arnold, V. Fran- 
com, V. Leslle. 
Rubles: M. Davidson (¢), b. 
Bonneville, M. Churchill, H. 
Strabac, J. Rawn. R. Stevenson, 
M, Bennett, R. McDonald. I. 
Harris, 

Of the nine game schedule 
five games have been played 
with P. Thompson's Pearls lead- 
ing. 

‘The Intermediate teams have 
been organized as follows: 
Garnets: E. Flowers (¢), O. Wit 
tuk N. Aistrap. J. Colquhoun, G. 
Calvin. C. Parolin, F. Rivando, 
R. MeMahon, 

Cpals: M. ‘Tonkin (ec), K. 
Bartley, E. Batratt, D. Devine. S. 
Wilson. J. Brohm, M. Hart, A. 
Kyzomow.ki. 

Emeralds: M. Bendall (c). I. 
Richardscn, ©. Bodnar, M. Lali- 
berti, R. Jchnson. D. St. Denis, 
H, Cope. J. MeGilveary. 

Four games have teen played 
by the Intermediates, with the 
Orals in the lead. 

‘The Juntor teams are: 
Diamonds: M, Ennocenti (c), M. 
DP. Edwards, M. Karem, L. Hoy, 
. Dawe, D. Lawrence, A. Tru- 
man, R, Riley, M. francom. 
Zircons: P. Richardson (c), M. 
Fisk, J. Parker, M. Hackney, V. 
Collins, D. Anderson, R. Korpi, 
C. McArthur, C. Ivanowich. 
Amethysts: D. Latawiecz (c), M. 
Lajoie, B. Bergeron, A. Baker. 
E. Webster, J. Johnston, D. Wil- 
son, M. Joseph. K. Bruno. 

‘The Juniozs have played three 
games, two, of which have been 
taken by the Amethysts. 


In the past fortnight, our out- 
door games have been interter~ 
ed with by the weather man, 
Having been forced to carry on 
inside activities on several oc- 
caslons, we have made a begin- 
ing in the season's Volley Ball 
series, : 


‘The Seniors have played three 
games, Intermediates: one, and 
the Juniors two The names of 
these acting on the varlous Vol- 
ley Ball teams will appear‘in a 
later i.sue of the Canadian. 


An interesting wind-up to the 
softball games in June was a 
game between O. S. D. girls and 
Belleville Collegiate girls. with 
B.C. 1. winning, 20-19. 


‘The last Sports’ Activity in 
June was on Friday the 17th 
when two Volley Ball Teams 
went from 0.8 D, to B.C. Land 
met their girls in a speedy game 
on an outdoor court. O. 8 D. 
gitls were the champions. win- 
ning two games out of three. 
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SHOULD THE DEAF TRY TO 
SPEAK? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


_ To begin with, I became stone 
deaf at the age of six. Of course, 
T could speak up to'that time. I 
was sent to an oral school where 
I remained until I was fourteen. 
. Then I bld good bye to the 
wortd of the deaf, I spent one 
year in a hearing high school, 
four years in prep school and 
~ four years in college, After 
aving college I worked as a 
aclerk in a large bank, was assis- 
tant office manager’in an adver- 
Using agency, was\an assistant 
director and later a movie actor 
in Hollywood. I returned to 
New York, worked my way up 
“fcom the Accounting Depart- 
ment and wound up as a Statis- 
ticlan, My soctal life has always 
been among speaking people; 
I made some sort of a reputation 
in bridge circles as a tournament 
player. 


‘shere 1s nothing remarkable 

‘omc my “career” as outlined 

1e..j cuuve, It is more or less 
she life of an average person. 
( was £0 years from the time I 
eft o1a scnool to the year 1934, 
/when I started to mingle among 
tae aeaf who use the sign langu- 
age. In these twenty years, both 
in business and out, I can say 
that I have run into two or three 
deat suangers, ie. deaf people 
whom I dd not know from school 
days. 

Now, as you can surmise, waat 
Mr. Kiause said about the over- 
whelnung majority of hearing 
peupie in tnis world is very true. 
Stansties wit show tnat if tee 
ure aeout 50.UU0 peopte in this 
cuuntry who comunuimcate ex- 
clusively by the sign and manual 
method (and that 1s a pretty 
high estimate) the ratio of these 
deaf in proportion to the popu- 
Tauoh of the U: 8. will ve .0003B. 
‘sus 1s $y smau as vo make the 
numyer wimost intinutesimal or 
insignificant as far as the speak- 
ang and hearing world 1s con- 
terned, 


If during my fwenty years in 
the business and social world 1 
have come agross only two er 
Unree people who could neitht 
hear, speak, nor red lips, it may 
be safe to asssume that the aver- 
age speaking peron has had the 
same experience, 


For any deaf person to even 
hope that the hearing population 
can be adjusted to their method 
of communication by the use of 
the signs, is ridiculous, The deat 
should be Impressed with the 
bold facts about life; they must 
be taught early that they must 
earn a living, ‘here 1s no getting 
away from that. And this living 
must be obtained under emplo- 
yers in a world where hearing 
and speech are used. The num- 
ber of deaf employers who com- 
municate by the sign method is, 
wo small to mention. 

Now we come to another matter. 
Mr. Krause cited a case where a 
building employer had to fire se- 
veral deaf employees because he 
did not have the time to stop and 
write to them. ‘This it seems to 
me, can be called a rare ease in-, 
deed. Employers are, as a rul 


towards the handicapped. They 
wouldn't be employers if they 
weren't. However, I can appre- 
clate that where rush work, fac- 
tory chaln-conveyor - methods, 
and speed in assembling 1s con- 
cerned, employers cannot stop 
the wheels of industry to make 
explandtions té a group of deat 
workers. 


In all my experience I have 
never known an employer or su- 
perior to show tmpatience with 
me when I was not able to un- 
derstand fully what was wanted 
of me, It is true I am consi- 
dered a good llp-reader, but 
they would always be glad to 
write a word I did not get, I 
know of a hearing man who was 
in partnership with a deaf man 
for over twenty years and during 
ali this tiie he wrote to the deaf 
msn with pencil and paper. This 
stme hearing man, who was an 
old friend of mine, would often 
communteate to me with pencil 


and paper, and when I asked him* 


why he did not speak to me (as 
it was very easy to read his lips) 
he said he enjoyed writing as 
it gave him more time to think 
what he wanted to say! 


But what Mr, Krause wishes 
to emphasize {s that the deat 
should make a greater effort to 
speak—for business reasons. 
This cannot be applied to the 
deaf as a whole. There are 
many deaf children who were 
cither born deaf or became deat 
at such an early age that they 
can never hope to make them- 
selves understood by the average 
hearing person. If they have no 
yo.ce control, their efforts at 
(yang to speak will be almost 
pathetic. It is far better for 
them to write than to make ob- 
noxious sounds with thelr throats 
which will cause hearing people 
to shun them. Should these 
children be forced to make 
themseives unwanted in the 
hearing world because of their 
handicap? I do not believe this 
is necessary. Nervous people 
could never tolerate them, and 
even patient employers would 
find it exceedingly difficult to 
try to understand them, 


I know of many” successful 
deaf employers who have gone 
through their careers by writing 
good/English in a nice hand. 
Ths, Jam sure will make a far 
greatér Impression on the hear- 
Ing public than mouthing and 
grunting. or mispronouncing 
even the easlest words. 


On the other hand, many chil- 
dren who became deaf at a later 
age. say between the ages of 7 
and 14, have acquired « sufficient 
command of their volces to be 
able to speak naturally and with- 
out effort, Every attempt should 
be made to have these children 
continue with thelr speech, It 
$s all-lmportant as Mr, Krause 
has said, 


As for lipreading, this ts a dif- 
ferent matter. Some experts 
claim that lpreading is a mat- 
ter of training the eye to see and 
recognize the various lip and jaw 
movements made in speaking. 
‘This is not true, because this Is 
not all. A deaf person, to be a 
good Ipreader. must have a 
large and well-rounded-dut vo- 
cabulary. ‘This, I believe, Is the 


tolerant, and especially more so\chief thing. Next In Importance, 
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in my personal estimation, the 
deaf person should be well in- 
formed on most ordinary mat- 
ters connected with an average 
person's Iife,- These two things, 
together with an alert mind and 
an ability to concentrate, will 


make anyone a good lipreader. 


A person who became deaf at an 
early age will turn out to be a 
much better lpreader than one 
who becomes deaf later in life, 
for the simple reason that the 
child will, like Topsy, “just grow” 
and learn to read lips on the way. 


I remember one day's middle- 
aged woman, who was employed 
in the same-dank as I was, be- 
coming terribly worried because 
she was losing her hearing at an 
alarming rate. She asked me 
where or how she could learn 
to’read Ups like I. It took quite 
some effort on my part to ex- 
plain to her that lpreading 
could not be mastered in weeks 
or nionths or even years. I ad- 
vised her to secure'a hearing ald, 
which she did, and she is doing 
all right now. 


To acquire’a good vocabulary 
and to be well informed on var- 
fous subjects, one must neces- 
sarily do a great deal of read- 
ing. ‘The deaf I have met and 
associated with during the last 
few years are amazingly well in- 
formed on almost anything un- 
der the sun. We often have 
small informal gatherings at my 
home where we discuss every- 
thing from the trouble of the 
government to the European si- 
tuation; from the unemployment 
problem to the latest articles in 
the Readers’ Digest. Cur dis- 
cussions are usually endless. We 
often have mental games such 
as “True and False" contests, 
and again, I must confess, that 
both their memory and thelr 
knowledge amazes me. 


When I sald that in order to 
be a good lipreader a person 
must have a well-rounded-out 
vocabulary, I will try to explain 
further just what I mean. Sup- 
pose a young deaf man never 
read anything about bridges and 
Js not familiar with the terms 
used in bridge engineering. How 
can anyone expect this young 
man to understand, by lpread- 
ing, a discussion on bridges if 
the talker uses such words as 
‘cassion,’ ‘cantilever,’ ‘span,’ ‘ten- 
sile strength’? People who do 
not undersand the ‘art’ of lp- 
reading uathinkingly spring an 
unfamiliar word on the liprea- 
der and consider him dull if he 
does not get it. It 1s the same 
as springing an unusual word 
on a hearing person, a word that 
person has never heard before, 
and expecting that person to 
know what itrmeans. 


Once I mentioned the word 
“enervating’ to a hearing person, 
a teacher in a State Teachers 
College, mind you. When I said 
‘enervating climate,’ she asked 
me, ‘What kind of a climate?’ I 
repeated the word, ‘enervating.’ 
She sald, ‘Oh, you mean invigor- 
ating climate!’ I had to explain 
what the word meant. She ad- 
mitted it was a new word for 
her. 


.How can anyone expect a 
Upreader to understand words 
unfamiliar , to him? This. ex- 
plains why lipreading 1s not a 


‘matter of training the eye to see 
and recognize the various move- 
ments of the lips and jaw.’ 
Some lipreaders I know are 50 
well informed and alert that if 
you just say the first few words 
of a familiar quotation, they will 
finish the sentence for you. 

As for the sign language, well 
it 1s going to be pretty hard for 
me to convince a, pure oralist 
that the sign language is Indeed 
& very valuable thing to know. 
‘There 1s a place for everything 
and the sign language has its 
place in the small world of the 
deaf. It 15 indispensable at 
large gatherings, theatrical per- 
formances, meetings, banquets, 
literary nights, and assemblies at 
the schools. Of course, it ls use~ 
less in the hearing world. Even 
1, who had been a ‘pure orallst” 
for 34 of my 38 years, consider 
the sign language a boon In 
many ways. No matter how 
hard I tried, I was never. able 
to understand the professors in 
the lecture at college or the 
speech-makers at formal gather- 
ings among the hearing people. 
Now I can attend the stage per- 
formances and literary nights gi- 
ven by the talented deaf and 
enjoy myself fully—even in a 
seat twenty rows back from the 
platform. Can the ‘pure oralists’ 
say that much? 


I have a deaf friend, a veter- 
inarlan, the only deaf veterinar- 
tan in the country, who became 
stone deaf at the age of 18. Al- 
though he speaks perfectly, he 
is a very poor Upreader. ‘This 
1s to be expected as he is still 
under 30 and hasn‘t had much 
time learning the art of Upread- 
ing. It is exceedingly difficult to 
talk to him because of the con- 
stant repetitions and I have urg- 
ed him to learn the sign langu- 
age, just for the sake of making 
it easier for his deaf friends to 
talk with tum. He 1s, fortun- 
ately for us, beginning to see 
light, He will have plenty of 
‘opportunities to improve his abl- 
lity at lipreading from the num- 
erous hearing people with whom 
he comes in contact every day. 


In conclusion, I believe that 
the children born deaf should 
be given every opportunity to 
Jearn to speak and if this does 
not prove successful, they should 
revert to the manual method. 
They should also be taught 
trades at which they could work 
without the necessity of being 
spoken to. 

—The West Virginia Tablet. 
—+—— 
INVENTOR OF AUTOMATIC 


LATHE STOP 

No one knows how long ago the 
lathe machine was invented, but 
everyone knows what the 
ls and what it will do. It is a ne- 
cessary machine in almost every 
workeahop for turning wood or me- 
tal to the proper thickness and 
thape. The blg automobile fac- 
tories and railway shops tse them 
every day in turning out thelr pro- 
ducts, Iu temained for a deaf man, 
L. Herrington Randall, Lakeland, 
Pla. to devise and make practical 
‘an automatic stop for all lathing 
machines. He has applied for a pa- 
tent and we understand will get it 
soon. Expert meghanics from some 
big cities have come to Inspect It 
and test it and have pronounced it 
‘4 wonderful discovery. Our hats off 
to Mr. Randall, who, by the way, is 
‘A linotype operator on the Lake- 
Innd, Florida, News.—American Deaf 
Citizen. 
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A YEAR ABROAD 
FLORA M, BELL 

On exchange last year with 
Miss Seex of England I was 
stationed In her school in Lon- 
don for the year, It was situa- 
ted tn a very thickly populated, 
rather poor section of the city, 
near the River Thames, The 
choo! was a small building. We 
used only the lower floor. It was 
surrounded by a high brick wall 
with barbed wire on top of It and 
huge iron gates that were locked 
usually. 

My class-room was very dark 
and dirty. The walls were of 
brick half way up and there was 


+ only a small fire-place in one 


corner to heat the room. A 
thermometer marked the normal 
temperature at 60 degrees and it 
-was much more often below that 
temperature than above it. 


‘The playground was atout as 
big as our court yard. It ‘was 
cement—covered and every day 
the children had skinned knees 
and elbows from falls on this 
hard surface. 

JT had a ‘class uf very clever 
children eight and nine years 
old. They were the best llp- 
readers I have ever taught. The 
staff was very kind and helpful 
and I think they did’ wonderful 
work for the children, consider- 
ing thelr cramped surrounding; 
‘and inadequate equipment. 


Thelr methods are very sitni- 
tar to ours, except that they 
spena more time on lp-reading 
in the early stages and do not 
sl written language until 
later. 

I spent two weeks in one of 
London's east-ends schools and 
‘all T care to say about {t fs, that 
we should be truly thankful to 
be teaching under such {deal 
conditions with such abundance 
of equipment and supplies. 


Shortly after beginning school 
the crisis of last September oc- 
curred. Everyone felt shame- 
fully unprepared and you can 
understand the task the educa- 
tional authorities had, trying to 
evacuate three quarters of a mil- 
Hon children on such very short 
notice. Every day we received 
a different set of orders. Final- 
ly it was decided that the first 
twenty-four hours, after an 
emergency was declared, should 
be set apart for the evacuation 
of children with their teachers. 
‘The teachers were told that a 
code message would be -an- 
nounced over the radio, "Pied 


Piper to-day” meant “evacuate 


immediately." “Pied Piper to- 
morrow” meant leave in the 
morning. 


However. we were given more 
time, we did not need the code 
message and-eyentually left by 
bus, for Swansea in South Wales. 
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It was an all day trip in the rain. 
‘We were housed in a residential 
school for deaf children. It was 
very small and quite inadequate. 
‘We were there a week and felt 
truly grateful when word came 
to return to London. 

London itself 1s a most inter- 
esting city. One could live there 
for ycars and years and never 
see all of {t. The plays, the old 
houses the streets, the historl- 
cdl places, the art galleries, and 
the muscums make it the world’s 
most interesting c:ty. To stand 
rt Plecadilly Circus and gaze at 
the crowds is an experience not 
easily forgotten. 

The ‘League of the Empire, 
which arranges, all the ex- 
changes, also, arranges trips in 
Lcndon ond elsewhere. They 
planned visits to Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Canterbury, Isle of 
‘Wight, Salisbury, as well as trips 
on the continent at Christmas 
and Easter. 

At Christmas we had twenty- 
‘one days in France and Italy. 
We left London in a snow-storm, 
tho Cnannel was very rough, and 
it wes bitingly cold when we 
arrived In Paris. 


Nexi morning we set out for. 
Italy. We were late starting on 


pecount ef the cold weather, and. 


our train kept losing -time all 
cay. It snowed so hard that we 
couldn't see out of the windows 
and they became all frosted 
over. The Australians in our 
party were delighted with the 
lovely pztterns made by the 
frost on the windows. They had 
never seen snow or frost in their 
country. 


When we arrived In the Alps 
It was very dark. We were dis- 
gppointed at not seeing the 
mountains by day-lignt but we 
could gee the Hittle Swiss villages 
fur below us shining like bright 
little stars In the snow. 


We reached the Italian border 
just five hours late and had to 
remain at a little station In the 
mountains all night. We were 
guarded by Itallan soldiers, who 
were very kind to us and wel- 
comed us to Italy, Our coach 
was put on a siding and we had 
to wait there until morning. ‘The 
little border town was called 
Domadossola. 

We arrived in Milan at noon 
the following day and had a rest. 
Everything was covered with 


snow and we felt quite as though . 
“we were in Canada. We were 


taken around the city and shown, 
the beautiful Milan Cathedral. 
We also saw Leonardo da Vinel’s 
famous picture, “The Last Sup- 
per." It is a huge fresco, pain- 
ted on the wall of a large room. 
Next day we set off for Venice. 
When we arrived there the 
statlon-master would not allow 


us to leave the station because 
the water in the canals had risen 
too high, apd was actually run- 
ning over. 


‘The high tide which had caus- 
ed the over-fiow soon receded 
and we went on our way. We 
got Into small gondolas and were 
taken along the grand canal to 
our hotel. We walked on raised 
planks into the hotel but 
couldn't go to our rooms because 
the elevators were under water. 
We had dinner and In an hour 
everything was set aright and 
our baggage put safely in our 
rooms. All the streets in Venice 
are canals. You go about on foot 
or in a boat, no ears, no trains. 
It should be a very quiet city 
but the people seem to be very 
noisy. 

From Venice we went to Flo-" 
rence, where we spent Christ- 
mas. We were at a small hotel, 
and were given’a real Christmas 
party with turkey. plum pudding 
and presents for all. 


Florence is a beautiful city. At 
one time it was one of the 
wealthiest In Italy. It was the 


“nome of the De Med{ct family 


who gathered around then ail 
the beauty. art and culture of 
the old world. The art galleries 
and museums cannot be equall- 
ed anywhere. One would have to 
spend months there to apprec- 
fate them even In a vezy small 
way. 

After four days in Florence we 
went through Rome to Naples, 
Here we had a sample of sunny 
Italy. There we:e orange, lemon 
and lime groves all along the 
valleys and just as we were com- 
ing near Naples we caught sight 
of the famous Mount Vesuvius. 
Tt had a cap of snow and the 
tmoke from its crater was going 
straight up Into a clear, blue, 
cloudless sky. Naples had more 
poveity and riches In one small 
city than any I have seen. The 
villas along the Mediterranean 
were Iuxury itelf wh le on the 
other side cf the hill beggars 
lined the streets. 


Pompeii is about six miles from 
Vesuvius and twenty-five or 
th'rty from Naples, It was to my 
mind, the most interesting part 
of southern Italy, One could 
spend dy. i2.e gain and not 
see all of the old ruined city, Ex- 
cavations have been carried on 
for fifly years and it ts not 
nearly all uncovered, We were 
disappointed at not getting to 
the top of Vesuvius but the 
snow kept the funicular rail- 
way from running. We saw one 
of the craters and had to keep 
moving because our feet got 
very hot if we stood In one spot 
for any length of time... 

We spent New Year's Day In 
Rome: visited the Vatican, had 
an audience with Ute Pope; saw 


the old Roman Forum. the Coll~ 
seum, and the Aqueduct, We 
drove out along the Appian Way 
to the Catacombs. Another day 
we had a very enjoyable drive 
through the Apennine moun- 
tains, We saw King Emmamuel’s 
summer home and the summer 
residence of the Pope. It was 
a very refreshing drive after see- 
ing so many cites. - 

From Rome we followed the 
Mediterranean to Pisa and stop- 
red there to see the leaning to- 
wer which was built in the early 
fourteenth century. It was a 
very windy day. but we climbed 
to the top of it. It has a very 
great slant but isn't as high as 
T expected it would be. 

‘That afternoon we continued 
on to Genoa. It Is a beautiful 
city with hills all around and a 
magnificient harbour. Colum- 
Tus lived here and one can very 
easily picture him climbing one 
of the high hills; looking far 
out into the Mediterranean and 
wondering what lay beyond it. 

We followed the Itallan Riv- 
lera around the Mediterranean 
to Monte Carlo-and Nice. -All day 
tong we had beautiful hills and 
vaHeys on one side and the Me- 
diterranean on the other. 

At Nice we felt we had sud- 
denly come into spring time, The 
flowers were growing outdoors 
nd it was lovely and warm, To 
us it seemed unbelievable that 
it was. January There were 
hundreds of luxurious homes 
and villas all along the coast. 
and Monte Carlo seemed liked a 
city of magnificent homes. 

From Nice we went through 
Marseilles, spent some time in 
Paris and came back to London 
with all its fog and rain. * 

At Easter-time we had another 
trip equally as interesting but 
entirely different. 

‘We went through Holland In 
the bulb-flowering season. We 
motored past miles and mites of 
beautiful hyacinths, crocuses. 
and daffodils, each trying to 
to out-do the other in size and 
brilllaney,” We visited the Ha-. 
gue and from theré went to 
Amsterdam along the widest and 
most Interesting highway I have 
ever seen. We visited little 
Dutch village on the Zider Zee: 
saw the famous dykes and also 
visited a fishing village on one 
of the frlands. On our return 
from the istand we were allow- 
ed to go through a Dutch home. 
We went into the house. along 
a hell and Into the stables where 
we saw a herd of the cleanest, 
best-kept cows I have ever seen. 
‘The house, barn and stable were 
all under one roof. spottessly 
clean and very comfortable. A 
great many of the people wore 
the Dutch costumes and wooden 
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AGRICULTURE 
J. W. HODGSON 


From time to time the possibi- 
lity of making competent farm 
hands of certain groups of boys 
interested in this branch “has 
been considered and each time 
there has arisen the accompan- 
ying question of what these boys 
shall be taught or Instructed In. 
‘It is realized that many of our 
boys may find employment atter 

leaving school as farm helpers 
and in view of this an attempt 
must be made to acquaint with 
and make proficient in as many 
branches of farm activity as we 
are able to-carry on properly. 
‘This field covers the dairy and 
poultry industry, fruit and vege- 
table growing, farm shop work 
and beautification of surround- 
ings. The methods of carrying 
‘on this work are to be herein de- 
~ scribed with an effort being 
made to show what work the 
boys do and what each piece of 


, work was intended to teach the 


boy or to give him experience in 
doing. Some of these tasks to 
the hearing person may seem 
very trivial but to the deaf boys 
they are a further step in a very 
important education. 

‘Ihe fall began with the cul- 
tivation of the flower beds, the 
removal of weeds and dead 
flowers. Tne grass was mown 
and tne sods along the side- 
walk giving an unsightly ap- 
peaiance were removed. The 
boys learned the proper cult:- 

, vation of the soll, raking and 
cleaning up as well as how to 
use the shears and cutting of 
grass on an itregurariy shaped 
plot. Incidentally it is amazing 
the number of pevple wno fol- 
low the contour of the flower 
beds in doing tne whole lawn. 

A very worth while project was 
begun in front of the, Junior 

, Residence where a large area 
had grown up in a multitude of 
weeds giving an unsightly ap- 

‘\ pearance to the butlding. The 

‘object was to replace this land- 

scape with a new lawn and to 

plant shurbs which would beaut- 
ity the building. The soll condi- 
tions were the worst so that it 
was [pit that if the bys could 
make a success of this that they 
‘would be able to convert almost 
any piece of land at home into 
good lxwn without expense. The 
weeds were first destroyed witti 
sharp hoes and the remains car- 
ried away to begin a new com- 
post pile, ‘The hard clay, chunks 


.of bricks, mortar, and refuse was: 


dug up in lumps, broken up and 
levelled making a small terraced 
effect. Well-rotted manure. was 
drawn from the barn yard and 
dug into the ground. The whole 
area was levelled and rich black 
soll from the compost pile was 
spread in a thick layer over the 
top. The boys had an opport- 
unity in this and several other 
occasions to harness and drive 
the horses. 

Shrubs were obtained and the 
boys were shown the proper 
method of planting and trimm- 
Ing. These were arranged to give 
a good showing in a few years. 
‘Leaves were then placed over the 
area and these have been well 
soaked in order to keep out the 
mice which may destfoy the 
young shrubs. The leaved\will bo 


It has been felt that the trees 
which grace our campus should 
serve an educational purpose. 
Labels were cut out and painted 
by the boys and the names of the 
trees were lettered on these by 
the Art department. The boys 
then nailed these on the charac- 
teristically-shaped trees of var- 
jous kinds which gre along the 
paths which the students travel 
in their play. Over a period of 
years these cannot help but pro- 
ve of value. Some eleven com- 
mon varieties were labelled in- 
cluding hard, soft and Manitoba 
maples, white cedar, Lombardy 


poplar, black oak, American elm; 


Rickory, white ash, basswood. 
Austrian pine. 


‘The aim of having flowers in 
every classroom and in the resi- 
dences was begun when the boys 
transplanted some forty geran- 
fums and ten follage as well as, 
planting sixty follage and half 
that number of geranium slips. 
Slips of scented geranium and 
begonia were also started some 
in sand, others In water and a. 
few in pots. From so doing the 
boys learned how to cut slips and 
prevare them, how to plant and 
water them, and to care for 
them. The boys labelled the 
plants which they potted and 
each has taken great pride in 
watering his own. The gerani- 
ums have been placed through- 
out the Junior and Intermediate 
school as well as the Senior rest- 
dences. The follage are being 
cared for and will be distributed 
later. 


Boys as well as adults like to 
have something of their own so 
when each boy planted at least 
one flat of lettuce, radish or on- 
fons early in-September he at 
‘once had something of his own. 
The onions and radishes have 


{ long since added a tasty bit to 


their owners’ meals and the let- 
tuce which grew rapidly was 
transplanted and allowed to 
head out Before it too was con- 
sumed. The boys hereby learn- 
ed how to raise small plants un- 
der glass and transplanting of 
partially grown plants. The 
greenhouse has been a popular 
place especially. with the twenty 
or so carnation plants laden 
with buds which were dug up 
from the flower beds to continue 
their blooming inside. When 
the boys realized that the carn- 
ation seeds which they had just 
planted would mean that next 
Mother's Day they would be 
wearing flowers which they grew 
themselves they were very en- 
thuslastie. 

‘The propogation of plants be- 
comes one of the chief interests 
in greenhouse work when we 
know that the boys at home will 
see neighbours’ plants and wish 
to have some jfke them. By 
propogating 2s Miany varieties of 
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'a wide knowledge 1s gained 
whieh will help in beautifying 
their homes. 


considerable concrete work. The 
class learned the method of 
making concrete and its appll- 
cation to this task. A short time 
time later the opportunity for 
doing repair brick work arose, 
and here, too, the boys iearned 
to make mortar and as yet the 
new arch which they put in over 
a doorway does not show signs 
of weakening. 

‘Whien ‘Silo-filling came a few 
‘of the boys had the privilege of 
helping In the silo while the’ 
others saw the corn brought 
from the field, cut up and blown 
up the pipe. When the ensilage 
began to ferment the class was 
taken to feel the great heat 50 
generated. 


‘The class demonstrated their 
ability when it came to helping 
to harvest the carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, and.cabbage for the 
school. Each one had an op- 
portunity to do his part. The 
older boys also assisted in har- 
vesting the mangels on the farm. 

Although not classed as Agri- 
cultural Engineers yet the boys 
can do remarkably well when it 
comes to shop work. A steel 
wagon tire was cut and flatten- 
ed to serve as part of the repairs 
to the steel stone-boat. The 
sides of angle iron were bored 
and rivetted on. Both hot and 
cold rivets were used to give 
ample chance to learn some- 
thing of the use of each. Simi- 
lar repair work has been done 
on various items of machinery 
as needed, for as in other voca- 
tions we feel that the time to 
teach any lesson ts when the 
need for such arises. The boys 
have made and threaded seve- 
ral bolts of various diameters 
and produced washers from tron 
straps. In so doing the boys 
have become more fully acqu- 
ainted with the drill press and 
have learned to point and draw 
out an iron rod. More forge 
work will follow this winter. 

A much needed hot bed mea- 
suring six feet by nine feet was 
excavated and built late in the 
fall. This will serve next spring 
in the raising of cabbage, cau- 
lftower and other plants for the 
school garden which will be at 
tempted in an effort to produce 
larger quantities of vegetables 
for the children. 

‘The boys derive a considerable 
part of their education by mak- 
ing repairs, During the winter 
various items of farm machinery 
will be. brought to the shop, re- 
paired, sharpened and re-as- 
sembled, It is hoped in this way 
to teach the sharpening and 
care of the various farm tools 
including saws, chisels and 
plough-shares as well as mower- 
knives, and cultivator teeth. 

In the care of poultry the 
boys will be given: an opportu- 
nity to repair the incubator and 
begin from the eggs in the rals- 
ing of a small number chicks. 
‘This, will bring in the care of an 
incubator. candling of eggs, and 
similar Items.—A small brooder 
will be constructed. Here the 


get a chance to do tinsmithing. 
In this connection too, feed hop- 
pers and watering receptacles 
will be constructed. 


‘Winter brings with it an op- 
portunity to repair any broken 
harness. Harness sewing is 
very important to every farmer 
and we intend to make our fu- 
ture farm helpers proficient in 
this work, The boys will make . 
hhame-straps as their own pro- 
Jects. 


With the entry of the cattle 
Into the stable for the winter 
there follows considerable work 
in the, care of the animals. Here 
the boys learn to clean the cows’ 
udders before milking, trimm- 
ing the talls and flanks, daily 
brushing of the cattle and milk- 
Ing. A few boys at a time are 
taught the art of milking and 
each must learn to weigh and 
care for the milk’ He must learn 
to keep a dally record of the 
production and try to learn why 
the weight might fluctuate. 


These are just some of the 
many things which go into the 
forming of an education for the 
boys who have shown a desire 
to learn to be Agriculturallsts. 
Through such a broad course 
boys are sent out into the world 
with a knowledge of activities 
which they will be meeting as 
farm helpers. Indeed we feel 
that many of our boys despite 
thelr sertous handicap can do 
work which any hearing boy 
would be proud to own. 


Since at present the girls are 
not taught any floriculture 
which is important in any home 
it is hoped that these flowers in 
the class rooms will be cared for 
by the girls. Various types of 
plants and bulbs will be brought 
in from time to time for this 
purpose. 


Plants in the greenhouse un- 
der the care of the class in No- 
vember included: five ferns, an 
umbrella plant, a chrysanthe- 
mum, five large foliage, fitty 
small foliage, fifteen geranium 
slips, eight scented geranium; 
two large flats of carnations in 
Bloor and twenty flats of let- 
uce. 


———_. 
THE PRINTING OFFICE 
RAYMOND CORK 


1 am sixteen years old, My 
home is in Kingston, Ontario. 
My father isa soldier. He works 
in the barracks. I am in 2 Aca- 
demic class in the Senior School. 

‘I have been here about 9 years. 
I have worked in the print shop 
for about 2 years. My instruc- 
tor ts Mr. L. E. Morrison. I chose 
the print shop because I like to 
work in the print shop better 
than in the other shops. I have 
done work on the paper cutter, 
the platen press, Job composi- 
ton, proof press, punching ma- 
chine, make-up, mitering ma- 
chine, and mailing machine, I 
help run the cylinder press 
stacking the Canadian on the 
feed-table. 1 want be able to do 
cylinder press work and operate 
the linfStype, but I have not 
learned yet. I think I will 
Jearn them next year. Perhaps 
1 may have some practice on 
them this year. 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Preparatory I Jr. (Miss Hegle) 
Lois McFarland spent a very 
happy week end with her father 
last month. « 


Joe Wilson was delighted when 
(his mother and father visited 
him In November. 


Mary Gallant's mother sent 
her a doll, Mary enjoys playing 
with it. 


Preparatory .1 (Miss Harris) 

Marcelle Larose was delighted 
with the red toque, scarf, and 
mitts she recelved from home. 

Albert Bourget received seve- 
ral anaps from home. He keeps 
them in the classroom and 
shows them to his friends. 


Glenn Johnson was a happy 
boy when he received a box of 
candy and comics from home. 


Mabel Durant received a box o 
candy from her Aunt Ruby. Ma- 
bel's father sent us an enlarged 
picture of our class. We are very 
grateful to Mr. Durant for his 
kindness. 


Earl Welch was very happy to 
get a big of parcel of new clothes 
from home, 


Gertrude McCourt was delight- 
ed to find doli’s clothing in a box 
from her mother, 


Helen Hanna looks lovely in 
the new brown dress her mother 
sent her. 


Jeanine Gravelle and Roy, 
Turner received letters from 
home. 


Prep. I Sr. (Miss Van Allen) 


Marle Johnson is very happy 
when she receives a letter from 
her Grandmother. 


Mollie Brant was pleased to 
get a letter with twenty-five 
cents, Miss Van Allen will get 
her. some frutt. 
| John Rawlings receives many 
boxes from home. He treats.the 
boys and girls in his class. 

Ernie Rowe wiil have new glas- 
ses, He will be very careful with 
his glasses, 


Preparatory II. (Miss Wilkins) 


We had a Hallowe'en party. 
‘We ate apples on o string. Iris 
ate one apple. We had fun. 

« Verna Botham. 

Bo and I went down town Sat- 
urday. We bought candies, 
oranges and a watch. We went 
to church too. 

—Stella Graziano, 


Preparatory II Sr. (Miss Burt) 
‘We went out of doors We saw 
boys raking leaves. We played 
in the leaves. We raked the 
leaves. We ran and jumped. We 
had fun, —Benny Rosenfeld. 
‘My mother came, I was happy. 
T got a box. I got apples. candy, 
gum, cookies and two books. I 
got new gloves. 
—Rose Chupak 
My mother and father came. 
I got apples, gum, candy, a purse 
and money. I.got a red sweater. 
J liked it.I gave the girls and 
toys candy? = Emily Wilson. 
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My mother, father and Tom 
came. I got a box, f got new 
trousers. T got apples, grapes, 
nuts, candy‘and money. I liked 
them. 

Tom, Allan and Benny played 
with a football. —Jim Driscoll. 


October 31 was Hallowe'en. We 
put on costumes, We had nolse 
makers. We had a parade. . We 
went to the sewing room, Mss 
Walte gave us candy, Miss Ford 
gave us apples. We had a party. 
Miss Daly made us a-Hallowe'en 
cake. We had ice-cream, cake, 
cookies, apples and milk. 

—Vera Cork. 


Grade L (Miss Nurse) 
My Party 

Yesterday was my birthday. I 
am twelve years old, Miss Nurse 
spanked me. She faughed and 
laughed. 

In the afternoon we got dres-~ 
sed up. We came back to our 
school-room. We went to the 
assembly-room for rhythm. ‘The 
girls and boys sang, "Happy 
birthday to you,” to me, Miss 
Keeler gave five cents toune. We 
had a party. My three brothers 
and sister came too, Joe wrote 
his name on the blackboard. We 
had buttered buns, toast with 
jelly, a birthday cake and ice- 
cream, We had cocoa to drink. 
I blew out the candles the first 
time, We clapped and clapped. 
‘We had a good tim: 

—Dolly Wilson, 


On November 3 Mamma, dad- 
dy and I went to Toronto. We 
went In the car. It is far away 
to Toronto. We looked at many, 
many toys, We went In the 
Hotel. We had supper there. 
Mamma, Daddy and I went to 
the movies. I talked to Jean on 
the telephone. We went to bed. 

On Saturday Mamma bought 
mea new purple coat, a locket 
and chain. I bought six curlers. 
Mother went shopping again. 
Daddy and I went to the movies. 
‘We went in the street car. Daddy 
and I looked for Mamma, but we 
did not see her. Mamma came 
to the store, Mother, Daddy and 
Twent in the store. We had a 
good time in Toronto. 

—Marjorie Swayne. 
ae 
Preparatory II (Miss Handley) 

My uncle, aunt, and friends 
came yesterday. 

My aunt gave me gloves and a 
basket of apples, A man gave 
me some money. 

‘I went down town with Miss 
Handley last Friday. I bought 
corn flakes and candy. 

—Jean McDougall. 


My father and mother came 
to see and my brothers and sis- 
ters.» They brought me apples, a 
knife and ten cents. 

Iwent down town with Miss 
Handley. I bought corn figkes 
and candy. 


—Elvin Wilson. 


‘My father and mother came to 
see me on Nov. 5. I went to Port 
Hope with them. They brought 
me to school on Monday. I 
coughed. I went to the hospital 
on Tuesday. T am better. 

—Bobbie Lock. 


Grade I, (Miss Bell) 

Nov. 13th was Dolly's birthday. 
She was twelve years old. I went 
to the party at 2.30-In Miss Nur- 
se's room, I liked it. 

—Donald Wilson. 

I got a letter and one dollar 
from my mother. i 

—Richard Ellerbeck. 


I got a box for my birthday. I 
got 8 book, a tle, a big bar, pop 
corn and leather mitts. I like 
them. I got a birthday card too. 
Thave a new baby brother. His 
name Is Austin, 

—James Barron. 


Grade J. (Miss Nurse) 

November 4 Aunt Laura came 
to see me, She Kissed me. 

Sunday morning we came to 
our schoolroom. Aunt Laura 
shook hands with Miss Nurse. 
She talked to Mr. Morrison. Flo- 
rence and I went down town 
with her. We went inacar, We 
went to a hotel. I took off my 
coat and hat, We had tomato 
Julce, some chicken, gravy, po- 
tatoes, beans, onions, celery and 
ice-cream. 

In the afternoon my Aunt 
curled my hair, T gave the girls 
candies. She went to the train. 
She went back to Toronto. 

Irma Black. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
1, Academic 
IT got a letter from my mother. 
She told me that she had her 
tonsils removed. My mother 
was very weary and sick, She is 
getting better now. I was very 
sorry for my mother. 
—Douglas Fitter. 


Last week we had our Hal- 
lowe'en Party, I tried to think 
of a nice costume to make. I 
thought I would be a King." I 
made a blue coat ke King 
George's uniform. I wore white 
trousers and a helmet. I, was 
surprised because the judges 
chose me for a prize winner. Mr. 
Morrison gave me n box of cho- 
colates for a prize. 

—Walter ‘Trim. 


Last week the dentist pulled 
my tooth out. I did not cry. 
The next day my face swelled 
and I felt sick so I went to the 
hospital. I stayed in the hospl- 
tal for two days. I feel well 
now. —Marion Lajole. 


On Sunday my mother. father 
and my sister. Audrey o-me to 
the school to ses Bort o-4 me. 
I was very much surprised. We 
went to the residence. My 
father took us for a long drive 
in the car, T asked him to take 
Audrey Cleland with us. We 
went for a long drive to Madoc. 
‘We had lunch there. I was very 
happy. —Blanche Styles. 


My mother is doing Red Cross 
Work. She is sewing and knit- 
ting for the soldiers. Mother 
has made three pairs of socks 
and has done a lot of sewing. 
—Audrey Cleland. 


We had a Hallowe'en Party. 
Donald Moore and I made an 
old fashioned engine. Donald 
was the engineer. We won 
prize. We got a bux of choco- 
Intes. —George Hall. 
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I got a box and letter. I got 
a pair of green wool gloves, a 
green Parka hood trimmed with 
white and candies from my 
mother. I was very glad because 
1 got a box. —Eima Freeman. 
My father is a soldier now. 
He enlisted with the Algonquin 
soldiers. He will be a signailer. 
He signals with flags and lights. 
—Erla Webater. 


4. Academie 


Last night Miss Rierdon in- 
vited 3A. and 4A. to come to a 
party in the dining room. We 
changed our dresses. Wé puton 
our clean party dresses. I wore 
my yellow and brown dress. We 
went to the dining room, We 
looked for our place cards, I sat 
down between Bert Styles and 
Clifford artin. Bert sald that I 
was a queen and Clifford was a 
king. I laughed at him. We ate 
some potatoes, meat, sand- 
.wiehes with Jam or peanut but- 
ter and jelly with oranges and 

«bananas and other things in It. 

I gave Maureen Stewart an ap- 
ple. We thanked Miss Rierdon 
tor the nice party. It was the 
anniversary of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's birthday. He loved 
all the girls and boys. 


—Jean Parker. 


Last Saturday night the in- 
termediate girls and boys put on 
their costumes for the Hal- 
lowe'en party. We went to the 
assembly-room. We walked 
around a long time. The judges 
chose the best costumes. The 
winners were Olga Bodnor, Mar~ 
Jorle Hackney and Jean Parker 
with Shirley Wilson. Olgo Bod- 
nor wore 9 Ukranian costume, 
Jean Parker was a rose and Shir- 
ley Wilson was a butterfly. They’ 
were very pretty. Marjorie 
Hackney was a very old woman. 
Mr. Morrison gave Olga, Shirley, 
Jean and Marjorie a box of can: 
dies. They said, “Thank you,’ 
to Mr, Morrison. We were proud 
of them. : 

We played games. Then we 
had lunch. We had lemonade. 
doughnuts, popcorn, apples and 
small ples for the party. We 
had a good time at ‘the Hal- 
lowe'en party. We went to bed 
at 10.15 o'clock. 

—Marilene Hart. 


We had a Hallowe'en party on 
November fourth. We wore fun- 
ny costumes, Bert Styles and I 
dressed up, We dressed as a 
goat. We went to the assembly- 
room at 7.30 p.m. The judges 
chose Walter Trim for a prize 
He dressed as a king. George 
Hall and Donald Moore won * 
prize-too, They made a.. 
fashioned engine. Douglas F . 
ter won a prize\too. He dre:s 
ed as Dopey.” 

We played games. We had + 
lot-ot fun. ‘Then we had lunch 
We enjoyed ‘It. 

‘Then some of the boys cleane. 
the assembly-room. Mr. L. Mor- 
rison gave three balls of po, 
corn, four apples and two 
doughnuts to me. I was tired. 

Clifford Martin. 


Arthur and I did not go to 
church on Oct. 8 because my 
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AT WAR ' 

Since September ‘3rd. Britain 
and France have been at war 
with Germany and a few days 
later the Dominion of Canada. 
as a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations also de- 
clared this country to be at war 
with Germany. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King solemnly warn- 
ed his fellow eltizens in a nation” 
wide broadcast that Christian 
civilization itself is atstake in 
this contest. The struggle 
against Hitlerism, he declared 
was the preservation “not alone 
of national and personal free- 
‘dom, but of freedom also of the 
mind and soul.” A 

Although we are at war our 
mirids are turned towards the 
Prince of Peace and the cele- 
bration of theanniversary of his 
birth on December 25th, 

2 ~—W.J.M, 
——j 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 

This ts the last issue ‘of The 
Canadian before school closes 
for the Christmas vacation, For 
sixty years of the school's exis- 
tence—from 1870 to 1930—pu- 
pls were not permitted to go to 
their homes for the Christmas 
holidays. But in 1930 school was 
closed from December 23rd to 
December 29th and in recent 
years this period Nas been ex- 
tended to make it possible for 
our deaf pupils to spend both 
Christmas and New Year's with 
their parents and hearing bro- 
thers and sisters. 


Approximately one hundred 
of our pupils cannot go home 
and every effort is made to see 
that these boys and girls have 
a very happy holiday season. 
Santa Claus never forgets them. 


and long 
‘The snow falls through the air, . 
‘We never hear the robin's song— 
But Christmas time ts near! 


The trees look cold wthout their 
leaves : 
But)still the sun shines clear 
‘There's not a childish heart that 
grieves— 
For Christmas time is near! 


The birds are happy in the 
South, + 

For them we have no fear! 

So we are glad at everything— 
For Christmas time is near! 


December days are very cold! 
‘The trees are black and sear, 


. But what care we for anything— 


When Christmas time is 
near! —W.T. 5. 


MISS BROWN BEREAVED 

Mrs. Brown, wife of Mr. E,W. 
Brown, Township of Thurlow 
died on Tuesday, November 7th 
after a long, painful ness. The 
funeral was held from the fam!- 
ly residence on Thursday, No- 
vember Sth. Mrs, Brown was the 
mother of Miss Anns Brown of 
our teaching staff. To Miss 
Brown, her father, sister and 
other relatives The Canadlan ex- 
tends sincere sympathy. 


VISIT’ OF MISS STARRS 
Miss Norah A. Starrs, a tea- 
cher from Aberdeen, Scotland 
was a visitor at the 0. S. D. for 
a week in November. Miss Starrs 
was teaching in Australia last 
year in exchange with an Aus- 
tralian teacher. Miss Starrs 
gave a very interesting address 
to the Teachers’ Association and 
wrote a long account of her 
Gravels for The Canadian. This 
articte will appear in the next 
issue of The Sgnadian, 
ei SEY 


BOYS’ PHYSICAL INSTRUCTOR 

Mr. James A, Rickaby has been 
appointed physical instructor for 
the boys. He began his duties on 
October 27th, Last year this 
work was in charge of Mr. Hodg- 
son, who was transferred to the 
agriculture department in Sep- 
tember, 

Mr. Rickaby lives in Toronto 
and is a graduate of Riverdale 
Collegiate Institute and the Tor- 
onto Normal School, During his 
student days he played in nearly 
all branches of organized sport, 
including hockey, baseball, bas- 
ketball and rugby.. He has 
coached several teams in base- 
ball and hockey. He has also 
been the winner of two track 
and fleld championships. 

Mr, Frank Cunningham who 
was boys’ physical instructor for 
four years and who coached O. 
§, D. teams for many years, has 
been coaching a six-man rugby 
team this fall. This team owes 
its suceess to Mf. Cunningham's 
efficient coaching. 


NEW HEARING AIDS. 


Two new group hearing «lds, 
an Aurex, and an Acousticon are 
now being used daily in our 
classrooms. The Aurex was pur- 
chased In June and the Acousti- 
con has been loaned to the 
School by the Kinsmen’s Club of 
Windsor, Ontario. For some 
time the Kinsmen have been 
greatly interested in helping the 
deaf, The Windsor Club under- 
took to assist the deaf of that 
city by giving instruction in the 
evening. The Club bought an 
Acousticon group hearing ald 
and used it for instructional 
purposes, Last year the presl- 
dent wrote to the Superintend- 
ent of this school stating that 
the Club would be pleased to 
lend this group ald to the Ont- 
ario School for the Deaf until 
such time as further use could 
be made of it in Windsor. We 
appreciate very much the 
thoughtfulness and generosity 
of the Windsor Kinsmen’s Club 
and thank the members on be- 
half of the deaf boys and girls 
who are using this instrument. 


. The Aurex has been in use for 
only two months but teacher 
and pupils have already found It 
useful in the acquisition of bet- 
ter speech and lip-reading. 


‘We have now the use of five 
group hearing aids, a compara- 
tively small number as measured 
by some schools for the Deaf. 


Unfortunately parents some- 
times assume that because a 
group hearing ald is of assis~ 
tance to a teacher in instructing 
deaf children that thelr child 
may be able to hear by means of 
an individual hearing-aid. The 
Mount Airy School for the Deaf, 
Philadelphia, is equipped with a 
great many group hearing aids. 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb, act- 
ing-prinelpal of that school has 
written as follows: “Advertising 
and the more general use of in- 
dividual hearing aids by hard- 
of-hearing adults, has probably 
been largely responsible for the 
rather wide spread belief among 
parents that all deaf children re- 
gardless of how profound the 
deafriess, can be made to hear 
and understand by the simple 
process of putting on one of 
these instruments of magic. 


‘The adult with defective hear- 
ing and the deaf child present 
two totally different problems. 
For the adult the hearing ald 
serves to correct, as far as pos- 
sible, the defect in hearing in 
much the same manner that 
glasses correct defective vision 
To put a hearing aid on a small 
deaf child expecting him to hear 
and understand Is as absurd as 
putting glasses on a blind child 
expecting him to see, Likewise, 
the child who was born partially 
deaf, or became so before learn- 
ing to talk, cannot use a hearing 
aid without training. The child 
literally has to be trained to lis- 
ten then to hear, and then to 
interpret what he is hearing. 
The approach to these three 
steps requires unlimited patience 
on the part of teacher and pu- 
pil. It ts most important that 
the child be in the hands of a 
person who understands his 
problem ‘bs well as how to use 
the instrument.” a 


CHANGES IN EXECUTIVE PO- 
SITION AT SCHOOLS 

A number of important chan- 
ges have been made in positions 
of heads of schools for the deaf. 

Mr, Harley Z. Wooden, assis- 
tant superintendent of the 
State Department of Public . 
Instruction, Michigan, has been 
appointed superintendent of the 
Michigan School, to succeed the 
Jate I. B. Gilbert, 

Mr. Morris W. Wood, secretary” 
of-the alumni society of the 
‘University of Pennsylvania, has 

med the superintendency 
of’ the Pennsylvania School. 


’Mlss Margaret Bodycomb, acting 


superintendent for the last 


.three years, now becomes dean 


in charge of the educational 
activities of the school. 

Mr. Joseph E. Healey, principal 
of the Blair Junlor High School 
at Norfolk, Virginia, has succee- 
ded Mr. H. M. McManaway as 
superintendent of the Virgina 
School. 


Mr, Howard M. Quigley, aca- 
demic principal in the Iowa 
Sthool, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Kansas 
School in the place of Mr. Alfred 
Cranwill, who has been appoin- 
ted principal in the Michigan 
School.~ 

-Mr. E.R. Wright. a member of 
the Texas Legislature, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. T. M, Scott as super- 
intendent of the Texas School. 
-Mr. Arthur 5S, Mykelbust, 
formerly of the Iowa School, 
has succeeded Mr. E. 8. Tillin- 
ghast as superintendent of the 
South Dakota School. ‘ 

Dr. Alvin E, Pope, superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey School 
for the last 22 years has resigned 
‘on account of il health, He has 
been succeeded by Charles M. 
Jochem as acting superinten- 
dent, pending a permanent ap- 
pointment. 

SS, 
HONORED 

Supt. A. C. Manning of the 
Western Pennsylvania Schoo! 
for the Deaf was honored June 
14, when Grove Clty College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania awar- 
ded him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, Rutgers Un!- 
versity, at its June commence- 
ment exercises conterred upon 
Supt. Alvin E, Pope of the New 
Jersey School the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters. In 
each case the recognition was 
distinctly deserved and it gives 
great pleasure to their friends 
in the profession to see these 
men so honored. 

At the graduation exercises of 
Gallaudet College, held in June,’ 
honorary degrees were conferred 
upon three outstanding Ameri- 
can educators of the deaf. Those 
honored by the College on Its 
15th Anniversary were: Miss Jo- 
sephine ‘Timberlake, .Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., honorary 
Master of Arts degree; Mr. 
Frank Milton Driggs, Superin- 
tendent of the Utah Schoo! for 
the Deaf and Blind, Doctor of 
Humane Letters; and Mr. Tom’ 
L. Anderson, Principal of the 
Vocational Departntent of the 
Towa School for the Deaf; Doc- 
tor of Pedagogy. 
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‘THE CHRISTMAS VACATION 
Gchool will close for Christ- 
mas holidays on Wednesday, 
December 20th, at 4 o'clock and 
re-open on Thursday, January 
4th, at 8.30 o'clock. The pupils 
who go home will leave Belle- 
ville on Wednesday evening, 
December 20th or Thursday 
morning, December 21st. 


A teacher will"go as far as 
Toronto with the children and 
will also return from Toronto 
with the children on the train 
leaving Toronto at 1.55 P. M. on 
‘Wednesday, January 3rd. On alll 
other trains the children will be 
in charge of the conductors. 

Children will be put on the 
trains in Belleville and buses 
will meet the trains when pupils 
return but the school assumes 
no responsibility for the safety 
of the children after they leave 
Belleville. 


If children are going home, it 
is necessary for parents to send 
the railway fare by money order 
or postal note to the superin- 
tendent not later than; Tuesday, 
December 5th, | 

‘All pupils may go ‘home for 
Christmas but those who have 
long distances to travel, elther 
on the train or from the train 
to their homes, should remain at 
the school, Children should not 
go to a home where other chil- 
dren are sick. If a pupil be- 
comes ill when at home, he or 
she should not return to school 
until all danger of infection 1s 
past. 

Christmas trees, Christmas 
dinner and entertainment will 
be provided at the school duting 
the holidays, Parents and 
friends are asked to assist by 
sending parcels for the Christ- 
mas tree. The most sultable 
gifts are clothing, toys, picture- 
books, games, skates and sleighs, 
Please do not put bananas, 
grapes, pears or other perish- 
able fruit in boxes. Apples and 
good oranges may be sent in 
the boxes, All parcels and boxes 
should be mailed to arrive in 
Belleville not later than Satur- 
day, December 16th. 


Extra parcels or money with 
which to buy presents for chil- 
dren, who have no parents, or 
who for other reasons, do not re- 


ceive Christmas gifts will be~ 


greatly appreciated. 


Address all parcels and boxes 
to the child, Ontario School for 
the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario. 
Extra parcels should be address- 
ed to the Superintendent. 

W. J. MORRISON, 
Superintendent. 


pe 


COBOURG ELIMINATES 0. 5. D. 

In a thrilling two-game series, 
Cobourg, the Lakeshore district 
aix-game rugby champions de- 
feated 0. 8. D., Bay of Quinte 
champions by a score of 36-19 on 
the round. 


‘The first game, ‘which was 
played in Cobourg, was marked 
by spectacular passing and 
ground plays by both teams. 
Cobourg took an early lead, later 
to be overtaken by the 0. 8. D. 
boys, and then, having an ad- 
vantage in size, went on'to take 
the game by 28-18 score. 

In the second game, played 
under ideal conditions, the two 
teams seemed more evenly mat- 
ched. Cobourg was able to play 
a waiting game, and O. 8. D. had 
to take chance after chance to 
make up the deficit carried over 
from the first game. However, 
even though they fought every 
foot of the way, our boys could 
not mark up any major scores, 
end finished on the short end of 
an 8-1 score: 

The highlight of the series was 
the fine spirit which existed be- 
tween the players of both teams, 
Having lost out ourselves, we Say 
with all our hearts, “Good Luck, 
Cobourg!” 


Indoor Games 


Now that the cooler weather 
ts here, the boys are thinking 
about games which can be play- 
ed indoors. Some have been 
cleaning up the recreation room 
for handball and table tennis, 
while others have been making 
table tennis bats, Competitions 
have been started In both these 
games and some really thrill- 
ing duels may be expected be- 
fore the champions are crowned. 

Hoth of these games develop 
in the boys a remarkable degree 
of agility and quickness of the 


quaint, old All Saints Church in 
Hereford, England, where J first 
read them. 


It was in a small section at the 
front of the church, called the 
Children’s Corner. It was a 
lovely, peaceful spot, and at one 
side of their special altar is a 
beautiful statue of Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus. Her arms are 
outstretched as if to bless the 
Mttle ones who may come here 
at any time to read or pray and 
who on Bundays take part in the 
regular services. 

Close to the altar are some 
low benches; om one are found 
@ number of books for children. 
Here in “My First Book of 
Prayers” by Bertine Buxton I 
read, “On Jesus’ birthday let us 
think of Him and learn the joy 
of giving.” The drawing above 
the words shows a little girl and 
boy bringing gifts to a small 
child in a cot. On the opposite 
page the illustrator, Mr. Horace 
Knowles, pictures a girl and boy 
standing on either side of a gal- 
ly decorated Christmas Tree. In 
their hands are love tokens, and 
they are looking up adoringly at 
the figure of the child Jesus 
that is on the topmost bough. 

Children's Corners are a fea- 
ture of many churches through- 
out England. The one in the 
magnificent Chester Cathedral 
keeps in mind the growing 
young folk, for there I was 
greatly Interested in a beauti- 
fully lettered copy of the Girl 
Guide rules. 

But of all the Children's Cor- 
ners I have seen. the one in the 
Crypt of St. Martin-In-The- 
Fields, London, appeals to me 
the most. Here I feel that the 
spirit of the Babe, born in Beth- 
Jehem that far off Christmas 
Day, seems to hover always. 

It is a circular room, with 
cherubs in gilt relief on the cell- 
ing. They appear to be fiying 
about under the glowing rays of 
the sun. But my eyes lnger 
longest on the altar, which, 
whenever I have seen it, has 
colourful bouquets of flowers, 
placed there by loving little 
hands. Above it hangs an ex- 
quisite modern Madonna and 
child, specially painted for this 
spot by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 


eye, both of which qualities areg Cn either side of the entrance 


essentlal for all-round develo} 
ment. Furthermore, in compe- 
tition between Individuals there 
fs @ greater opportunity to de- 
velop good _ sportsmanship, 
which is also a prime requisite in 
daily life. 

In @ later issue we shall re- 
port on the progress made by 
the boys in these and o:her in- 
door activities. —J. Rickaby 

—_-—. 
CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 
FROM ENGLAND 
By FLORENCE B. STEINER 


“On Jesus’ birthday let us 
think of Him and learn the Joy 
of giving.” 


Bertine Buxton, 


CHRISTMAS DAY we espe- 
clally remember the Christ child 
whose birthday we then so hap- 
pily commemorate. and the 
words at the top at this article 
carry my thoughts back to the 


to the Children’s Corner are 
prayer desks over which are 
copies of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
“The Infant Samuel and Heads 
of Angels,” after tho or'ginal in 
the Tate and Nat onal Galleries. 

Comfortable ite wooden 
chairs are arranged around 
tables on which are appropriate 
books such ‘A Little Child's 
Life of Jesus." “The Children’s 
Book cf Hymns." “Peter and 
Wendy," “The Children's Bible.” 
‘There are tiny stools for the lit- 
tle tots, who, even if they can- 
not read, can enjoy the pictures 
and look at the. coloured Sun- 
day School cards. 

In the centre of the room ts a 
small table, and on it is a statue 
of the boy Jesus. and about the 
base are the words, "Jesus-Help- 
Me-To-Be-Like-You.” 

A few years ago this room was 
only a dark vault, but the pre- 
sent vicar, the Rev, Patrick Mc- 
Cormick, conceived the idea of 


Christmas Bells 


“Tis Christmas dawn! List to the 
bells! 


Hark! hear the message that 
they ring— 
“Glad tidings of great joy 
To you and all mankind 1 
bring.” 


Ring out, dear bells, the story 
old, 
Proclaim the wondrous thing, 
‘This is the greatest day of all, 
‘The birthday of our King. 


Ring out, dear bells, ring loud 
and long, os 
Nor cease your glad refrain, 
‘TI all the world with joyous 
sound, 
Re-echo with the strain, 


Ring out, dear bells, to thought- 
less youth, 
Whose troubles yet unborn, 
Hall with delight your many 
tones, “ 
‘That welcome Christmas morn, 


Ring out, dear bells, to sorrow- 
ing hearts, 
In sweetest chords, that pro- 
mise blest— 
“Come unto me, ye weary ones, 
‘And I will give you rest.” 
REIONNOCCOLTEGTOCOOTEE, 
turning it into this blessed cor- 
ner, and a card on the door 
reads thus: “Every part of this 
church Is open, but this is a 
special place where the children 
may bring their gifts of flowers, 
read a book, or look at pictures. 
and speak in their hearts to 
God.” 


Dear Red Cross Juniors, many 
of you will be singing at Christ- 
mas time this hymn that Martin 
Luther wrote in 1483 _ It is be- 
fore me now in “My First Book 
of Prayers.” In the illustration 
I see the cattle leaning near the 
manger where under the beams 
of the star a babe, the Christ~ 
mas Babe, {s lying,,and I read 
again the words: 


Away in a Manger, no crib for 
a bed, 

‘The little Lord Jesus lay down 
Hs sweet head; 

The stars in the bright sky 
looked down where He lay. 

‘The little Lord Jesus asleep in 
the hay. 


‘The cattle are lowing, the Babe 
awakes, 

But Uttle Lord Jesus, no crying 
He makes. 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look 
‘down from the sky 

And stay by my side until the 
morning ts nigh. 


Be near me, Lord Jesus, I ask 
‘Thee to stay 

Close by me for ever, and love 
me, I pray; 

Bless all the dear children in 
‘Thy tender care. 

And fit us for heaven to live 
with Thee there. 


—Canadian Red Cross Junior. 
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INTERMEDIATE 
(Continued from page 3) 
father and mother came to 


«school to see us. I was glad to 


see my father and mother and 
my friends. We went to .the 
city. We went to the Gulld re- 
staurant for lunch, . 

After lunch we went to Hollo~ 
way St, United Church. 

After church,’ we went to.the 
«Guild restaurant again for sup- 
prose 

‘Then we came back to school, 
and my, mother and father left 
for Toronto, I had a good time, 

—Ronald Hazlitt. 


3. Vocational 
I got # letter from my mother. 
She told me that my two bro- 
thers got prizes for ploughing 
at the ploughing match.. 
—Lawrence Bennett, 


I got a box in October from my 
family in Hamilton. I got grapes, 
suckers, gum, oranges, bananas, 
candy,.peanuts, mitts, a helmet, 
and thirty-five cents. 

—Teddy Clarke. 


I got a box from my family. 1 
got peanuts, candy, five choco- 
lates bars. two shirts, and two 
funny books. —Douglas Drake. 


I got a letter from my friend, 
Alphonse Paquette, in Tilbury. 
He went to the deér woods. He 
shot'a deer. He-said that he 
saw my father and mother one 
day. Gordon Louzon. 


4. Vocational 
My father and mother will 
move from Bruce Station to 
Echo Bay. My father works on 
the track. He will come to see 
me at school. 
—Norman Rose. 


, I got a box from my sisters, 
Shirley and June I got peanuts, 
candles, kisses and suckers in 
the box. 

—Norma Aistrop. 


My sister Eleanor wrote a let- 
ter to me. She sent file ten 
cents and a pleture of my 
mother and aunt and herself 
and me, My uncle? took the 
picture last summer, Eleanor 
went to town in a canoe on No- 
vember 7, She paddled. It was 
cold. Red Lake‘will freeze soon. 
‘There. ts snow on the ground, 

' —Marforie Laliberti. 


My mother wrote me a letter. 
My sister Margaret was sick. She 
is better, Iam glad. My mother 
bought new boots and rubbers 
for me. —Elah Alford, 


My birthday was’November 6. 
I was 13 years old, I got a big 
box from my mother and father. 
I got some candies, kisses, ap- 
ples, cakes, cookies, birthday 
cake, tooth paste and peanuts'in 
the box. ‘I had a party in the 
dining-room. I Invited Norma 
Aistrop, Marjorie Lalibert!, Mar- 
forle Bendall, Jean Parker, Shir- 
ley Wilson, Joyce Brohm, Gwen 
Calvin, Marilene Hart, Florence 
Rivando, Dorothy St. Denis and 
Pasty Richardson to my party. 
We had potatoes peanut butter, 
apples. ice cream, birthday cake 
and milk for supper. 

B —Roma Johnston. 
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SENIOR SCHOOL 
Hallowe'en Party 
,By GEORGE MARGO, Dl. A. Sr. 

Our Annual Senior Hallowe'en 
party was held in the Assembly- 
room, at 7.30 o'clock in the even- 
ing, on the twenty-elghth of 
October. The assemb]y. room 
was decorated’ with witches, 
owls, skeletons, ghosts, cats, bats, 
etc. They were black, orange, 
white, and red in cofour. They 
looked very pretty. ‘There was 
‘a big black spider tied up inthe 
centre of the assembly-room. 

After supper,.the boys and girls 
went tothe residences. They 
dressed up in their costumes, I 
dressed as a great general. My 
uniform had medals, a ribbon, a 
sword, gaiters, and a white hel- 
met, I got the white helmet 
from Mr. Flagler. 

At seven-thirty o'clock we went 
to the assembly-room. We saw 
many girls who were in costume. 
‘We entered the assembly-room 
and were delighted to have a 
party again. I shook hands with 
the teachers and visitors. 

At first, we paraded around 
and around the room for a long 
time, because the Judges wanted 
to Judge the prize-winners. The 
judges were Misses Ford, Wil- 
kins, Hil, and Fitzgerald and 
Mr. Fainman. They had a very 


hard job. They chose the best, 


dressed boy—George Margo as a 
great general, the best dressed 
girl—Mary Yurek as a Chinese 
woman, the most original girls— 
Margaret Ferguson and Jessie 
Auld as a lion, the mast original 
boys—J. Brown and Michael 
Murphy as an ambulance, the 
test comic girl—Roberta Mac- 
Donald as a cat, and the best 
comic boys—Allen Boadway and 
Peter Thibault as the wrecking 
crew. 

+ After the judging, we played 
games, The -nine games we 
played were Catch the Caboose, 
Life Saver Contest, Slamese 
‘Twins Relay, Water Hazard, Zig- 
zag Relay, Bean Relay, the Ma- 
gic Strings, Dizzy-Izzy Walk and 
Ring on a String. I won two of 
these games. They were the 
Slamese Twins Relay and the 
Zigz& Relay. We got prizes of 
gum and one-cent bars. 


After the games were over, we 
nad a very delicious lunch. We 
had sandwiches. doughnuts, 
pumpkin tarts. apples, and 
punch. We ate a great deal. 

Before presenting the prizes, 
Mr. Morrison made a speech to 
the boys and girls and Mr. Lally 
wrote on the blackboard. Mr. 
Morrison then gave the prizes.to 
the boys and girls who were the 
prize-winners. He gave me a box 
of chocolates and shook hands 
with me. Then we sang “God 
Save the King.” We went to bed 
at 11 o'clock. We enjoyed the 
Hallowe'en party very much. We 
think we had a better time than 
we had last year. 


Bow to Bake a Chocolate Cake 
By MARGARET FERGUSON 
MI. A. Sr. 

First I sift the flour three 
times: Then I put in salt, ba- 
king powder, baking soda and 
sugar with the dry ingredients. 
ITput ian ese. 


T put in cocoa’ and. milk; then 
more cocoa and milk til 
the milk is done. Then I mix tt 
all again. I put it in the pan 
and put it in the oven for 35 
minutes. 


on your trip you should wrap 
them in newspaper or wrapping 
paper, 20 they will not soll the 
clothes, 


For the hats it 1s good thing to 
have a hat box so the hats will 


After 35 minutes I use & tooth not get crushed out of shape, 
pick to see If It 1s baked or soft. but don’t put the hat box into 
If it 1s okay I take the chocolate the trunk. After you have the 
cake out of the oven.’ I makea trunk packed put the cover 
white icing and put it on it down into place and lock It. 
After a while the Icing Js dry. 
Miss Daly eats it, Chocolate 
cake 1s very good to eat. 


How I Learned to Swim 
By 8AM POLYCH II. A. Br. 


‘pur In July I went to the Ivanhoe - 
How to Feed and Care for a Bird camp. I saw some big boys 


By MAUREEN STEWART 2A. 8x. there. 


Thave acanary at home, His It was a nice day. But I did 
name fs Dicky. Iclean his cage not know how to swim. I used 
twice a week. I throw away the to walk in shallow water and the 
old seeds and sand from the big boys sald they would teach 
floor of his cage. I scrape his me. 
three perches. ‘They sald to try it with my 

While I am cleaning his cage, head under water and paddle 
Tet Dicky fly to the radio and with my hands and kick with my 
sit near the clock. I his feet. Then they sald to go to 
cage to the Iaundry-room and the diving board where the 
wash it and bring it Inside the water was deep. Then they ted 


house to dry. 

Then I put some fresh water 
in the cup and some seeds in the 
other cup and put them through 
the bars. ‘Then I put sand on 
the floor of the cage and put the 


perches through the bars. I fix, 


the swing also. 

‘Then I put some colored seeds 
into the small pan and put it 
Uhrough the bar. I hang the 
age back up on the spring. I 
leave the door open. 

‘Then I tell Dicky to come on 
my shoulder. He understands. 
He files ta my shoulder and I 
walk to his cage and he goes in- 
side it. He ts happy to have 
nis cage fresh and clean. He 
eats his seeds. 


How to Make a Bed 
By JESSIE AULD II. A. 5r. 


a rope around my waist and 
pushed me into the water. I 
had to paddle with my hands 
and kick with my feet, In this 
way I learned to swim dog pad- 
die. Afterwards I learned to 
swim the long stroke and the 
over-hand stroke. I was able to 
go only fifty feet from the shore 
because I got tired swimming. 

Inthe month of August I went 
out again and I learned to float 
on the water. I was able to go 
farther out in the water when I 
was not tired. Now I swim the 
over band and the long stroke. 
‘When I am tired I float on my 
back. This {s all I know about 
swimming. 


How to Teach a Dog Tricks 
By IRENE COUz I A. Sr. 
T have a dog named Brownie 


First I take off the plllow-ca- and he is a very clever collle dog. 
ses and sheets. Then I put on He will do what ever I tell him 
a clean sheet. I fold the cor- to do, rs 
ners right so they will not come 
out, Then I put another sheet a ata apa Paice 
00 to One ae T put two ing he will howl loudly, If T am 

eavy blankets. I turn P late getting up in the morning 
of the sheet down over the top ye will Jump on my bed and 
of the blankets. I tuck the COr- scratch my back gently to wake 
ners in right, ‘ThenIputon the fre up Also if you put a chair 
spread, being careful to keep Jt in tront of him and count, “one, 
all straight. I tuck the sides iso ‘three, gos" he will’ jump 
and corners in under the mat- Over the chair. 
tress, I then put clean pillow- 


cases on the pillows and fold the , When you are teaching a dog 


pillows at the top of the bed. 
‘Then I tuck the spread under 
the mattress again to keep it 
straight. 


tricks, don’t be cross with him 
for if you are cross with him he 
will not want to do the tricks 
for you. He will not trust you. 
Always be kind to your dog. 


By soe eh ehnn AEA 6 og ee RR 8 BN Ae 
- “By MALCOLM TIGWELL III. A. 
‘There are many ways in which gr, 

to pack a trunk, you can throw First you make a drawin, 

iB of 
the clothes in any old way Or, the table you want to make 
soy. cbr put the clothes 17 after that you get your lumber 
neatly. Into the right.slzes. You must 
In packing a trunk the clothes measure the pleces you need 
should be folded neatly, The with a rule and then cut 
heavy clothes such as bathrobes, them with a saw. You plane 
coats, if you are going to take them and sandpaper them. 
more than one coat. should be After that you put them toge- 
packed in the bottom. The rea- ther with glue and then sand- 
son for that Is because the ligh- paper them over again” After 
ter clothes will not be crushed that you give it three coats of 
by the heavy clothes. paint of whatever colour you de- 
\ tf you are going to take more cide to use, After @ while, Iam 


Tmix it. Then’ than onc pair of shoes with you going to make a table. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES 
OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

‘The eighteenth meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, 
held at Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monday, October 
23, to Friday, October 27, was one 
of the most successful meetings 
of this group of educators ever 
held In the long history of the 
organization. 

‘The Conference, which mects 
every three years, ls composed of 
the heads of residential schools 
and the large day schools for the 
deaf in The United States and 
Canada. ¢ 

The recent meeting began 
with a reception by President 
‘and Mrs, Percival Hall at their 
home. 

‘The members of the Confer- 
ence were welcomed by Honor- 
able Ernest G. Draper, Governor 
of The Federal Reserve Board, 
and a member of The Board of 
Directors of Gallaudet College. 

Subjects considered included 
Health Through Preventive Mea- 
sures by Dr. Harry H. Donally, 
physician for Gallaudet College, 
and Dr. Frank H, Reiter of The 
Clarke School; Modern Methods 
of Prevention of Deafness by Dr. 
L. M. Polvogt of The Johns Hop- 
kins Hosp:tal; Coordination of 
School Activities by Mr. L. E. 
Berg of Iowa and Dr. C. C. Ran- 
kin of North Carolina; Research 
and Testing at Gallaudet College 
by Professor Irving S. Fusteld of 
the College; Tests at the Belle- 
ville School by Mr. W. J. Morrl- 
son of Ontarfo; Revision of Gal- 
Jaudet College Curriculum by 
President Percivat Hall of the 
College: Normal Training for 
Colored Teachers by Dr. C. J. 
Settles of Florida, Mr. J. F. Bled- 
soe of Maryland and Mr. W. 
Laurens Walker of South Caro- 
lina; Supervision Outside of 
Schoo! Hours by Mr. D. T. Hen- 
derson of Arkansas and Dr. J. S. 
Ganey of Alabama; The-Ilinois 
Pre-School Experiment and Pre- 
sent Plan by Mr. D. T. Cloud of 
Illinols; The St. Mary's Pre- 
School Plan by Sister Mary Con- 
stantia of Buffalo, N Y¥.; Com- 
parative Study of the Legal Sta- 
tus of Schools for the Deaf by 
Mr. J. A. Raney of Indiana for 
Mr. Charles Rawlings and Mr. W. 
J. Morrison of Ontario for Mr. 
M. 8. Blanchard, Manitoba, The 
‘Status of Vocational Training in 
our Schools and a View of Pres- 
ent Vocational Conditions of 
the Deaf by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee 
of Maryland and Mr. V. O. Sky- 
berg of White Plains, N. ¥.; Ap- 
titudes and Vocations by Dr. Mi- 
(chill Dreese of George Washing- 
ton University; Vocational Gul- 
dance in and out of School by 
Mr. Sam B. Craig of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Discipling in our 


Supplement to 


‘Schools for the Deaf by Mr. J. A. 

Raney of Indiaria and Mr. E. B. 

Boatner of Connecticut: The 

Hard of Hearing Child in our 

Special Schools for the Deaf by 

Mr. Clarence D. O'Connor of New 

York City, Mr. T. C. Forrester of 

Rochester, N. ¥.. and Miss Mar- 
garet’ Bodycomb of Mount Airy, 

Philadelphia; ‘The School L- 

brary by L, R. Divine of Loulsi- 

ana and Dr. E. R. Abernathy of 
Ohio; Grading, Records, and Re- 

ports by A,C. Manning of Edge- 

Wood, Pittsburgh, and Mrs. H. T. 

Poore of Tennessee. 


A sightseeing bus trip to points 
of interest in Washington and 
v.cimity was enjoyed by many of 
the visitors. 

A most interesting tour of the 
buildings and classes of Gallau~ 
det College and Kendall School 
occupled of a part of one morn- 
ing. 

A program of peculiar interest. 
and value was presented Tues- 
day evening on ‘The Deaf Adult 
at work by Professor H. D. Drake 
of Gallaudet College on The 
Deaf in Education; Mr. Anthony 
A. Hajna of New Jersey on The 
Deaf Man in Science; Mrs Flo- 
ence Lewis May on The Deaf 
Weman and Books; Mr. Ben M. 
Schowe of Ohio on The Deaf 
Man in Industry. 

‘The memters of The Confer- 
ence and their wives were en- 
vertained by Gallaudet College 
at dinner on ‘ihursday evening 
at The Dodge Hotel. Special 
music, toth vocal and instru- 
mental, was provided by the 
stafl of the College. Group 
singing interspersed between 
courses added zest to the occa- 
sion. Dr. Frank M. Driggs of 
Utah, president of the Confer- 
ence, presided and, acting as 
toasumaster, introduced the 
speakers,—Dr. Harrls Zaylor of 
New York C.ty and Egypt, Maine. 
Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, of The 
U. S, Bureau of Education, and 
‘Mr, Howard M. Bell of Amercian 
Counell of Education. 

Foslowing tae formal presea- 
tation of each topic, Lvely and 
‘tmely discussion was engaged In 
by members of the Confe.ence. 

Gne of the mast Interesting 
and worthwhile sessions each 
day occured at the noon hour 
during which tame the College 
entettained the guests at lunch. 

Officers elected for the next 
thiee years are: 

President,—Percival Hall 
Vice President,—A. C. Man- 
ning 
Secretary.—E. B. Boatner 
Treasurer—Irving S. Fus- 
feld 
Executive Committee 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee Maryland, 
Chairman 


Dr. Percival Hall, Washington, 
D. C., Ex-Offico 


Dr. Frank M. Driggs, Utah 


Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, Cali- 
fornia ; 


Mrs. H. T. Poore. Tennessee 


Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, Minne- 
sota—/ 
—The Western Peansylvania 1. 
eS 
BEST TRACK AND FIELD RE- 
CORDS, U. S. SCHCOLS FOR 
‘THE DEAF 
Compiled by Art Kruger 
At last, the best track track 
and field records in al: it sche- 
yor the deat in the country 
have been compiled. Last Spring 
© copy of a record blank was 
seni to those schools having 
track squads, asking each to fill 
out the blank with the best track 
und flelds records in all sts sche- 
dulea meets from past to gre- 
seni, From the best records 
available and through investiga- 
ton, a statistical table of re- 
co1as was charted. 
Here it is, with currrent offi- 
cial interscholastie records 
Usted at the end for comparison. 
100-yd. dash—9.8s, A. Elliott, 
Maryland. 1935, 9.48. 
220-yd dash—22.2s, E. Rodman, 
N. J. 1934. 21.48. 
440-yd dosh—S1.85. T. Cramer. 
Missouri, 1931, 48.2s. 
a80-ya run—2m 03s, O. Franklin. 
Tilinols. 1930, 1m 54.4s. 
Mile run—4m 42.2s. H. Castra, 


Calitornia. 1939, 4m 21.3s, 
120-yd high’ hurdles—1°.3¢ | D. 
‘“hurneau. Minnesota. 1939, 
14.75. 


200-yd low hurdles -236s. D. 
‘Thurneau. Minnesota, 1939 ?? 


-yd low hurdies—25.8s. G. 
Kearney, California. 1938. 
23.5s. 

High jump—sft 1lin., J. Babb. 
M.ssourt 1935, Gft. Gin. 

Broad jump--22. E .todman, 
NJ. Aft. Hin. 

Pole vault—lin. ‘ign, RL 
Spect:t, Callfornia. 1938, 12{t. 


6tain. 

Javeln tarow—180it.. J, Chud- 
wiec. Illinios, 1933, 219ft. 

Diteu: vurow—Isute. 9in.. J. Hill, 
Calitornia, 1936, 154ft. 9in. 

Shot put (12 Ibs.)—S#ft. 9t2in., 
‘J. Hill, California, 1936, 58 
10in. 

Hali-mive relay—im 32.2s, Cox. 
wilfon. O'Connell. Brighton 
‘Washington, 1939, 1m 28.25. 

Mile relay—3m 36s, Ciszczon. 
Dongehue. Suiter. Concoptis 
Miinois. 1935. 3m 21 


(llinots und Towa tied) 
Herzog. Jensen. Locke. Gates 
Towa, 1939. 
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‘This chart was devised for the 
edification and inspiration of 
the deaf lads on thelt track 
squads. It js sincerely hoped 
that each school having track 
teams will have it framed and 
hung in a :onspicuous place 
along with their own records, 
This record has not yet been 
approved, but it has already 
been sent to the All-America 
Board of Athletics, Schools for 
the Deaf, for its approval 


‘The Board has heen asked to 
appoint a commitvee to repre- 
sent each sectior of the country 
for the records, and also to print 
some blanks to be filled out by 
track officials every time a re- 
cord is broken. Then these 
could be sent to the committee 
to add to tne collection of 
ctaims. | 

‘The following form is suggest- 
ed, for guidance und assistance 
only, in the preparation of the 


application for the acceptance 


ot a performany. as a record 
and in preparation ol the proofs 
oi the authenticity of the per- 
formance. 


In conclusion, a thousand 
thanks for the exceptionally ge- 
nerous help of all the coaches 
and those interested in athletles 
of the deat, who have made this 
record possible. The writer 
would appreciate any inform- 
ation as (0 any omission or error 
in the atove application, His 
present address is 8913 Jamaica 
Avenue, Woodhaven, N. ¥- 


—New York Journal of the Deat. 
a. 
0. $. D. FIELD DAY 
RECORDS 
Juvenite Boys 
95 yard dash—1L sec.—Juhn Little 


—1938. 
100 yard dash—-13 sec.--Donald E. 
Moore—1039. 

Running Broad—9 feet 5!3 inches — 
George Hall—1938 
Running High—3 ore 

don Louzai 
Shot Put—18 ft. 10 inches a 


Rayeraft--1938. 


Junlor Boys 
100 yd. dash—11_sec—Bruce 
—1937. 

220 yd._dash—27- 1-5, see.—Jack 
Damore—1934. 

Running Broad Jump—Hi ft. 11. 
‘Bruce May--1937. 

Running High Jump—4° 6 Jack 
‘Damare—1934. 

@ lb, Shot—37" 11 1-2°—Jack Mice+ 

37. 


May 


1937. 

Hop-Step & Jump—30" 

Micetick—1937. 

120 yd. low Hurdles—18 see—Bruce 
‘May—1937. 

440 sd. relay race—1" 2-5 sec— 

G. Traini, R. Manning. C. 

Baillie, W.  Kiniski—1935. 


(Over) 


n 


x 


0. 5. D. FIELD DAY 
Intermediate 


és Boys 
440 yard dash—1 min. 2 3-5 see— 
‘D. Bostnart—ti 


i939, 
Running Broad Jump—17 ft, 7 in— 
‘Bostnari—! 

Running High Jump ft. 4 in—D. 

100 yard dash —10 35D, Bostaart 

220 yd. Guae23 145 iee—clifford 
‘Halst—1932, 

12 tb. hot Put—3s' 8"—Gorden 
‘Bvans—1935. 


1 é 
Discus Throw  95'—Gordon 
1935, 
120° yd.=Low Hurdles—17_sec.— 

‘Kinlski—1937. 


Bteve Grariano—1038. 
Potevadlt 9 ft. 2 in.—D. Bostnart 


1939. 
Javelin Throw!-101 ft. 1 2 tn— 
Foreman. 


1937, 
Hop-Step-and — Jump—35. 
‘Bostnari—1939. 
v Senlor Boys 
100 yd. dash—10 2-5 see—D. Alex- 
ander—1936. 
~ —10 1-5 sec.—Steve 
Graztano—193: 
220 4-5 Bee 
ood Bell—10930, 
440 yd. dash—1 min. 2-5 see— 


Diseut Throw—102 ft. 9 in.—Mike 
Melynk—1938. 

Pole Vault—9 ft. 6 in—Harry 
Husak—1938. 

dayelin Throw—132' 3"—Michael 


1937. 
Hop-Step-and Jump—37 {t—Bteve 


Gi 10— 1939. 

120 yd.—High sec.— 
‘Robert Plerce—1937. 

1 mile relay, race" 22. 3:5—¥- 
Bgginton, B. Hoage. 
Eilando’ D. Alexander— 
1935. 


1 mile Race—§ min. 15 1-2 see— 


Standing, Beged Jump—6' 13, In— 
‘Elearior Charron—1934, 
Running, broed fump-—12" 10°—Olga 
ari —19. 
high jump—#*_2°—Anna 
Spedden—1937 
Baseball throw 175 Eleanor Char- 


Inez 


Running 


ron—I 
Hop-step and Suap—ee" 7 
‘Smith—1939. 


440 yard relay race—l' 7 1-5 sec— 

Anna Hedden, M. Matis, E. 

harron. E. Donald—1937. 

220° yard. telaye race—t, Smith, 

Richardson, B. Smythe, E. 
Barratt—34 sec.—1939. 


Intermediate Girts 
HA Mee, 28 wae Seiden 
039. 


=< 
100 yd. an 4-5 sec. Lorette 
Bonneville 1937, 


Charron—1939, 

Hop-step_and jump—26" 8"—Anns 
‘Hedden—1939, 

m0 ya. relay 


Tace—32 1-5 sec—M, 
ase, A-Hedden, 1. Bour 
+ Gen at Perquson 


Senior Girts 
75 yd. dash—9 1-5 sec.—Betty Wood 
1938, 


400 ya. dash—12 4-5. sec—Betty 
Wood—1938, 
Standing broad jumps ft! 10 1-2 
in.—Preda Lockett—1935. 
Running Broad Jump_13 ft, 7 in 
Kathteen Pratley—1938. 
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Hop- Gtep-end-Sump—27 ft, 3 in— 


INTERMEDIATE.SCHOOL 
2 Academic 
A Calendar Project 
We received our‘new Calendar 
from Mr, Stratton’s Manual 
‘Training Shop last week. It is 
very fine. 
‘The Calendar is made of Doug- 
Jas Fir with a strip of gum wood 


{t—D. to hold the rings. 


Ronald Hazlitt planed and 
squared up the boards and sand- 

papered them.. Then he stain- 
ed them with light oak. 

Kelth Leitch gave the Ca- 
lendar a coat of white shellac. 
‘Wilfred Raycraft shellaced it 
again and sanded the shellac. 
Norman Clark rubbed the shel- 
lac down with pumice stone and 
oll. 

Dorothy Anderson, Jean Colq- 
uhoun, Daisy Lawrence and 
Ruth McMahon made the let- 
ters of “Calendar” on paper. 
Then they cut them out and 
sent them to Mr. Stratton. 

Class 2V. glued the letters on 
the wood. Willlam Raycraft, 
Bert Pollington, George Arnold, 
Dwayne Hunter, William Robin- 
son and Robert Cheeseman cut 
the letters out with coping saws. 
other boys sanded the letters. 

‘The letters were painted by 
Robert Cheeseman, Norman 
Clarke and Bert Pollington. 

‘We thanked Mr. Stratton very 
much for his kindness. 

We will put our “Holiday 
Pictures” on the Calendar. We 
will’ take our Holiday Picture 
Book home-in June. 

Miss Rierdon asked us to make 
a Thanksgiving picture first. We 
work at our pictures every Wed- 
nesday. 

Robert Louls Stevenson's Birth- 
day 

November 13 was R. L. Steven- 
sos birthday. He wrote many 
poems and books for boys and 
girls because he loved them. 

Every year Miss Rierdon in- 
vites 4. A. Intermediate to u 


* party to honour R. L. Stevenson. 


‘This year 3. A. were invited too. 
‘We felt proud and happy. 

‘We dressed up in our party 
dresses and suits. At 6.00 ‘clock 
we went to the dining room. We 
saw our tables decorated for the 
party. ‘There were place cards. 
‘We had lots of fun finding our 
names and getting our places at 
the table. 

There was a beautiful birth- 
day cake. Inez Harris blew out 
the candles. Inez was the guest 
of honour because she is the 
girls’ monitor this year. 

‘The party finished at 645 PM. 
We thanked Miss Rlerdon. 

—Marjorle Hackney. 


3 Academic 
Book Week 


Many people will go places 
wi people will show a 


* We are glad to have our new 
Book Shelves for Book Week. 

‘Miss Rierdon promised to let 
the pupils of the Intermediate 
‘Department read some of our 
new books every day this week. 

Patsy Richardson and Dorothy 
St. Denis are Librarians for 3. 
A. this week. 

Helen Cope is reading “Round 
About You,” Madeline Karem is 
reading “The Story’of Nick and 
Dick," and Herbert .Byrnes 's 
reading “Here and There,” Flor- 
ence Rivando is reading “Home 
Is Fun.” 

1 am reading “The Story Book 
Of Nick and Dick.” It fs an in- 
teresting story about two boys. 
‘They ha.’a book hunt to get the 
best books to fill a new book 
shelf for their teacher at school. 

—Geraldine Taylor. 


Our New Book Shelves 


One day last week Mr. O'Hara 
sent beautiful oak book shelves 
to our classroom. We were very 
much pleased to get them. We 
helped place our new books on 
the shelves. Johnny Quinnell 
made the book shelves. 


‘The top shelf is for Grade 2 or 
1. Ac. The bottom shelf is for 
Grade 4 or 3 Ac. The middle 
shelf is for Grade 3 or 2. Ac. We 
are reading the books for Grade 
3 or 2 Ac. The books are very 
interesting. There are many 
beautiful pictures in them. ; 

‘We thanked Mr. O'Hara and 
Johnny Quinnell for the five 
book shelves. —Mabel Fisk. 

November 13 we went to a par- 
ty in the dining room to honour 
Robert Louls Stevenson's birth- 
day. The girls wore their party 
dresses, We hag a very jolly 
party. —Loretta Hoy. 

Last Friday night I took a new 
book to the residence. The name 
of the book was “Happy Days in 
Holland.” There are many dikes 
to keep the ocean out in Holland. 
‘There are many windmills too. 

—Audrey Baker. 

Dorothy St. Dennis, Patsy Ri- 
chardson and I went down to 
‘Miss Daly's room to thank her 
and her class for their kindness. 
‘They made a beautiful birthday 
cake for our Robert Louis 
Stevenson party. 

Betty Bergeron. 
ee AS 
DEAF DRIVERS 


N. F. S. D. Convention 
July 10-15, 1939 


‘Three hundred deaf delegates 
and visitors attending the quad- 
rennial convention of the Na- 
tlonal Soctety of the Deaf this 
week at the Royal York hotel 
drove to Toronto in thelr own 
cars. Some came from as far 
away as Callfornia. Among such 
Canadian, delegates was Jaseph 
Seldler of Regina, a tailor, who 
4s totally deat. 


“Deaf people are extraordina- 
ry careful drivers,” said David 


November 13 to November 18) Pelkoff, president of the Toronto 


is cated Book Week. 


branch of the soclety, “but we 


cannot get automobile ability 
insurance.” 


‘rit soclety, which writes in- 
surance for its own members, 
spent part of Tuesday discussing 
the introduction of automobile 
Mability insurance and also life 
insurance for women. So far It 
has written only life insurance 
for men, old age income and dis- 
ability insurance. 


To look at the convention in 
session gives a hearing person 
the Impression of watching a 
silent motion picture of & poll- 
tical meeting. Up at the front 
Chairman Arthur L. Roberts, of 
Oak Purk, Il, was “speaking” 
with sweeping gesticulations of 
arms and hands, but not a sound 
broke the stillness. As delegates 
sought to attract the chalr's at- 
tention, they wigwagged their 
hands, and then the chairman, 
motioning to the one whom he 
selected to give the Boor, drop- 
ped his own hands. 


“There really ts no reason why 
we shouldn't get Mability insu- 
rance, for we have fewer accl- 
dents than hearing people,” Mr. 
Peikof’ explained later. “The 
motor vehicle commissioner of 
New York City has said that of 
106,000, accidents in New York 
last year only one per cent were 
atttributed to those with physi- 
cal defects, and none of these 
had any connection with deaf- 
ness. 


“Motoring ts about the only 
privilege we have—we can't en- 
{oy talkies and we're out of luck 
when it comes to radio. Deaf 
people are naturally cautious, 
and they are particularly care- 
ful because they don’t want to 
forfeit the privilege of driving,” 


—Toronto Star. 
—— 


CHORES AND RULES 


As in every other community, 
large or small, there are chores 
to be done and rules to be ob- 
served by members of our schoot 
family for the good of the whole 
group. We have often preached 
at our boys and girls about the 
need for observing rules and per- 
forming the household and other 
tasks that fall to their lot. We 
have told them that these duties 
are the lot of every member of 
any community, that if they lived 
at home’they would have chores 
to do and rules to follow; we have 
even scolded and deprived of pri- 
vileges those who refused to obey 
the rules. Much attention we 
have given to the recalcitrant but 
now we wish to thank those boys 
and girls who obey the rules 
without complaint and do their 
chores with a cheerful spirit, 
Boys and girls, it is a pleasure to 
work with people who do things 
with a smile and take misfortune 
in stride. Your obedience to our 
little rules and your acceptance 
of our few duties are pre; 
you for 2 proper attitude toward 
the laws and duties of aylarge 


Affe, preparing you for your full . 


rights and duties as citizens. Our 
task of training you for these 
responsibilities is made easier 
and your progress 4s made 
smoother and we all appreciate 
the*serene spirit that such ac- 
ceptance creates 


—The Pelican Louisiana. 


BOYS' SPORTS 

J. A. RICKABY—Instructor 

0. 8. D. vs BOL & V.S. 

By virtue of a fine running, 
kicking and posing attack 
coupled with: an ironclad de- 
fence 0. 8. D. downed B. C. I. 
V. 8>by a score of 16 to 1 on the 
B. C. 1. playing field Monday 
afternoon, 

Belleville made the only point 
in the first period by a rouge, 
scored near the end of the 
quarter. This period was fairly 
evenly played with both teams 
relying on running and kicking 
plays. No passes were attempted 
in this period and yards were 
gained only once by each team. 

In the second quarter, O. 8. D. 
took the offensive, led by Bleve 
Graziano who started the ball 
rolling by making a long run 
back of a Belleville kick, to the 
Belleville 30 yard line. He then 
threw a forwardr pass to Wille 
Kinisk! to gain a first down, and 
completed the O, 8. D. advance 
by plunging through the middle 
of the line for touchdown. The 
whistle blew for half-time 
shortly after O. 8. D. tried un- 
successfully to unconvert. 
Half time 0.8.D. 5, B.C.1. 1. 

In the third quarter B. C. 1. 
began a running offensive which 
was more than once nipped in 
the bud by Glen Robertson, Nick 
Bartu and John Barton on the 
line. The tackiing was hard but 
clean and very little gain was 
made against this defence. 

Soon the 0. 8. D. tide began 
to surge toward another. major 
score. A sparkling display of 
passing by Steve Graziano ac- 
counted for 4 consecutive yard- 
age gains, Kiniski finally taking 
‘the fourth pass over for a touch- 
down which was not converted, 

During this quarter as in the 
others, Bruce May's fine kicking 
made up for any gains made by 
the B. C. I. running plays, and 
kept the O S. D. team out of 
danger, at all times. : 

At the close of the third quar- 
ter, the score was O. 8. D. 10, B. 

‘The last quarter saw B. C. I. 
come dangerously near their 
rst major score. Having exe- 
cuted several fine plunges they 
were only a few yards away from 
the line, but a determined O. 8. 
D, defence held them out, From 
then on the play was confined 
to the centre of the field until 
the closing minutes of the game 
when Kiniski rifled a pass to 
Bruce May for the third majoc 
counter. This score too, was un- 
converted. 

‘The final score O, 8. D. 15, B. 
aL 

©, 8. D. Mne-up—Snap—Ro- 
bertson, outsides—Barton and 
Bartu, Quarter—May; halves— 
Graziano, Kiniskl. Alternates— 
Hazlitt, Boadway, Murphy, 
Hamer, Clelland, Parent. 

Senior Rugby 

Completing a highly success- 
ful season of inter-class six- 
man rugby, the Indians, cap- 
tained by George Hood and 
coached by Nick Bartu and Glen 
Robertson carried off top hon- 
ours with a splendid record of 6 
wins and no defeats. Since they 
were undefeated throughout the 
schedule, the“Indlans Were un- 
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disputed champions and ,no 
play-offs were necessary. 
‘The final standing was: 
Pp Ww 


Pts. 
Indians 6 6 0 12 
‘Tigers 6 2 4 4 
Lions 6 1 5 < 


Great credit ls due the boys 
who played so well in all the 
games. The experience gained 
this year should be evident next 
fall when keen competition for 
the position on the school team 
may be expected. 


0. S. D. win from Trenton 28 
to6 

In a razzle-dazzle passing foot- 
ball game that saw O. 8. D. score 
in every quarter the deaf grid- 
ders assumed the leadership of 
the Bay of Quinte Senior Inter- 
scholastic six-man foofball 
group by soundly whipping the 
‘Trenton High School quad 28 to 
6 ort the tatters home grounds. 


The game was a hard-fought 
and brulsing tussle, no quarter 
being asked or given by elther 
team. On two or three occasions 
arguments broke out and tem- 
pers flared. Derry of T. H. 8. 
was banished for attacking the 
referee early In the game. Heavy 
tackling, piling on and rough 
play marked the entire game but 
fortunately the O. S. D. team 
escaped with very minor cuts 
and bruises. 5 

Graziano opened the scoring 
when he ran back a Trenton 
kick and through a broken field 
scored standing-up. Two more 
touches by Graziano on beautl- 
ful forwards from Kiniski 
brought the score to 0. 8. D. 15— 
T.H.S. 0, and just before half 
time, May added another major 
score to make it 2! to 0 at the 
halt way mark, : 

‘Trenton broke into the scot 
column in the last half when 
Weeks crashed the line for a 
major score but O. 8. D. added 
another soon after and May 
kicked to the dead line to make 
the final score 28-6. 

‘The line-ups: 

©. 8. D—Halves—Kinisk! and 
Graziano, Snap—Robertson, 
Quarter—May,  Wings—Bartu 
and Hazlitt, Alternates—Hamer, 
Clelland, Barton, Murphy, Boad- 
way. 3 
‘Trenton—Halves—Derry and 
Weeks, Snap—Burtt, Quarter— 
Weller, Wings—McKibbon and 
Wilson, Alternates—McCaughey 
and Wright, 


Volley Balt 
The inter-school volley ball 
teams began thelr organization 
for the fall season, having pick- 
ed three Senior, and four Inter~ 
mediate teams to continue last 


Sons of Scotland clinched the 
Intermediate football champion- 
ship by scoring in the closing 
minutes of the game, making the 
count 2 to 1, An idea of ‘the 
evenness of the series can be 
obtained from number of goals 
scored—6 in four games. 

‘The members of the champion 
team: 

N. Wedge (c.), T, Clark, M. 
‘Tigwell, M. LeClaire, N. Ray- 
craft, D, Moore, R. Cheeseman, 
P. Howie, N. Clarke, E. Suther- 
land, W. Hunter, B. Clarke, 


“This final triumph was the 
culmination of a series of suc- 
cesses throughout the schedule, 


The final standing was: 


WL T Pts, 

Sons of Scotland 6 1 1 13 

Sons of England 1 2 5 7 

Sons of France 0 4 4 4 
RUGBY 

©. S. D. Wins Group Champlon- 
ship 


Led by the inspired running 
and passing of Steve Graziano, 
the O. 8. D. six-man rugby team 
captured the Bay of Quinte 
championship by defeating 
Trenton by the overwhelming 
score of 18 to 1. 

Seventeen of O. 8. D.'s points 
were scored in the first quarter, 
three touchdowns being counted, 
two of which were converted. 
‘The first was scored by Willle 
Kiniski on a crashing plunge 
through the middle of the line. 
Steve Graziano converted this 
major score by means of a drop- 
kick. Four minutes later, Glen 
Robertson snatched a pass from 
Bruce May and scampered over 
for another touch which was 
again converted by Graziano. 
Near the end of the quarter. 
Steve Graziano broke the hearts 
of the Trenton boys as he plck- 
ed up a fumble behind the 0. S. 


-D, line and raced 85 yards to 


the third big marker. The score 
at the end of the first quarter 
0.8.D—17, T. H.8—0. 

‘The second quarter was & 
scoreless one with less spectacu- 
lar but more careful play keep- 
Ing both teams near midfeld. 

In the third quarter, Bruce 
May added another point to 
the ©. 8. D. total, by kicking to 
the deadline. All through these 
ctosely-played periods the block- 
ing of Nick Bartu and John Bar- 
ton was discouraging in t.e ex- 
tieme to the Trenton team. 

‘Trenton got the.r lone point 
on a kick, just as the whistle 
blew to end the game. Final 
score: O. 8. D.—18, Trenton—l. 

‘The Mne-up—Snap, Robert- 
son; outsides, Bartu and Barton; 
quarter, May; halves, Graziano, 

A, 


year's friendly feud for supre- Kinisk 


macy, Last year the Greens 
were the senior champlons, 
the Roses were the intermediate 
leaders and the Pines led: the 
juniors home. 

‘The name of the team mem- 
bers and the standing to date 
will appear in next month's is- 
sue. 


Football 
Climaxing a thrilling play-off 
series which ran to four games, 


Alternates—A. Hazlitt, O. Par- 
ent, A. Boadway, M. Murphy, R. 
Hamer. 


e 


GIRLS' ATHLETICS 


By C, MALONEY 
With the playing of three 
more Outdoor games the cham- 
plonships in Softball and Danish 
Rounders will be decided. The 
teams having the highest num- 
ber of points will be the winners. 
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‘The Seniors have yet to play 
one game in Rounders and the 
Juniors two. 


All groups have entered into 
the games with enthuslasm and 
the losers are always keen to try 
again. 


Volley Ball 

‘The Senior teams in Volley 
Ball have been chosen as fol- 
lows: 

HONEYSUCKLES—M. Fergu- 
son (c.), E, Charron, H. Strt 
bac, M..Yurek, L. Bonneville, O.. 
McDonald, H. Reble, R. McDon- 
ald, N. Hillyard, I. Harris, 


WATER LILIES—V. Richard- 
son (c.), R. Carnall, M. Chur- 
chill, L. Bourdeau, M. Duiler, M. 
Davidson, J. Arnold, M. Bennett, 
R. Byrne, V. Francom. 


POPPIES—J. Auld (c.), D. An- 
tonow, P. Thompson, B. Canning, 
M, Stewart, D. Medal, J. Rawn, 
V. Lesile, R. Stevenson, 


‘The Seniors have played five 
game’ in which the Water Li- 
lies and Honeysuckles are tied. 
each having won two games. 


‘The Intermediate teams are: 


TULIPS—N. Alstrop (c.). 1 
Richardson, M, Bendall, E. Bar- 
ratt, ©. Bodnor, G. Calvin, H. 
Cope, F. Rivando. 


ASTERS—O. Witruk (c.). K. 
Bartley, M. Tonkin, D. Devine, 
S. Wilson, R. McMahon, C. Paro- 
lin, J. McGilveary. 


LADY SLIPPERS—M. Laliber- 
tt (c.), E. Flowers, J. Colquhoun. 
M. Hart, J, Brohm, R. Johnston. 
D. $t, Dents, A. Kyzomowiki. 


Tao games have been played 
by the Intermediates, the Tulips 
having won both. 


qThe Junior Teams are: 


DAFFODILS—M. Karem (c.). 
P. Richardson, M. Lojoie, V. Col- 
lins, F. Dowe, D. Lawrence. B. 
Bergeron, D, Anderson, K. Bri 
no. 


IRISES—M. P. Edwards (c.). 
M. Innocenti, M, Hackney, A. 
A. Baker, J, Johnston, M. Joseph, 
J. Parker, A. Truman, M, Pran- 
com, 


PETUNIAS—L. Hoy (c.) D. La- 
tawiecz, M, Fisk, E. Webster, D. 
Wilson, C, McArthur, R. Riley, R. 
Korpl, K, Ivanowich. 


‘These little ladies, who have 
displayed such interest in Roun- 
ders, and who have benefited 
greatly from the exercise obtain- 
ed in that fine lead-up game 
will, we hope and expect, rapidly 
improve their Volley Ball pla; 
‘Lhe Irises have won the wo 
games that have Leen pl.yed to 
date. 


Residence Recreation 

The residence play 100m Is 
again the scene of var.ous acti- 
vities, Two shuffleboard courts, 
two tennis tables and two bean 
boards are kept busy .n she even- 
ings, from 8 to 9 P.M. The Ta- 
termediates particularly, take a 
lively interest in these games. 
The addition of more equipment 
soon, will provide opportunities 
for a greater number to partl- 
clpate. 


A YEAR ABROAD 
(Continued from Page 1) 
shoes in the smaller villages, e5~ 
pecially in the fishing villages. 
‘They call the Dutch shoes 

“Klompen". . 

We went through Belgium, 
visiting Brussels and Bruges. 
‘While in Brussels we took a day 
off and went to the battlefields 
of the last war, We saw the Ca~ 
nadian War Memorial and the 
Meniien gate at Ypres. 

From Belglum we went by 
train #o Switzerland, through the 
“Maginot Line, stopping at Stras- 
dourg, just aczoss the river. from 
the Black Forest of Germany. 
We were not allowed to go into 
Germany because of the unset- 
tled political conditions. 

T can't find adequate words to 
describe the beaulles of Switz- 
erland. It is ike a fairy land. 
From Interlaken we tozk a little 
mountain railway train up to 
Grindelwald. On the way up as 
we turned and twisted among 
the hills we saw hills here, co- 
vered with crocuses and there a 
blaze of blue scilas and primu- 
tas. It was’a perfect day. clear 
waim and bright so our guide 
suggested taking a picnic lunch 
and going up into the snows at 
the foot of the Junfrau Moun- 
tain. ‘This we did, and enjoyed 
ft immensely. We sat out on a 
platform in the snow in front of 
a little hotel and ate our lunch. 
‘There were hundreds of sklers 
about and the snow seemed per- 
fect for skiing: The South Af- 
rican ard Australian members 
of our party who had never seen 


so much snow before, said it was 
worth the while trip just for 
this one day. - 


‘We visited Lucerne. Montreux 
and Geneva. all steeped In beau- 
tiful flowers and surrounded 
by magnificent mouniains and 
takes. : 

At Geneva we visited the Lea- 
gue of NatYons building and one 
day got a glimpse of Mt. Blanc. 
the highest peak in the Alps. 


On the way back we-had four 
days in Parls. It was much 
gayer and liveller than at 
Christmas time and we enjoyed 
it very much, 

After school closed for the 
summer holidays I took a motor- 
coach tour of Scotland. Just at 
that time the Gramp!an Moun- 
tains were covered with heather. 
The hills in Scotland were more 
rolling and better suited to graz~ 
ing than in Switzerland We vi- 
sited Edinburgh, Aberdzen, In- 
verness and came back through 
the Caledonian Canal district. 
‘The Caledontan Canal joins the 
North Sea and. the Atlantic 
Ocean hence there were a great 
many fishing boats and freigh- 
ters on it, We had a most en- 
joyable boat trip on Loch Lo- 
mond, one afternoon 

I also spent a_very interesting 
fortnight in Devon and Corn- 
wall, It is a very old part of 
England with quaint picturesque 
villages and towns all along the 
coast. Here. tong ago, the old 
seafarers. came and many a 
pirate hid In the caves, Highway- 
men roamed the moors and rob- 
bed the mai) coaches. England is, 
{ull of history and quaint old 
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places. One would have to live 
there much longer than I did to 
begin to appreciate half of the 
interesting things to be seen. 

‘This year “on exchange” has 
been a Jmost interesting and 
profitable one., The experience 
ini the English schools has been 
valuable. Being able to visit 
cities, towns, and villages, and 
countries famed in history, art, 
legend, or important. economi- 
cally or politically in the pre- 
sent day has given to literature, 
and social sclence a vital signi- 
ficance. To Dr. H. EB, Amoss 
and Mr, W. J. Morrison who 50 
kindly alded in making the year 
“on exchange” possible I must 
expiess my gratitude 


s 
WE ‘THE HARD OF HEARING 
CHILD 
Prepared for the Canadian 
Welfare Council 
by MISS CATHERINE FORD 
I. As Soon as a parent dis- 

coveis that a child ts hard of 
hearing he should take the child 
to an ear specialist for testing 
and examination. 

‘The testing of the hear- 
ing will show haw much loss of 
hearing there !s. ‘The examin- 
ation and consequent diagnosis 
will show whether or not the 
defect is remediable. If it is 
remediable the specialist will 
advise what steps should be 
xcken towards preventive treat- 
ment. 

HI. Parents should follow 
strictly the doctor's or specia- 
Ust's advice. He may give ad- 
vieg as follows: 

(a) Keeping the nose and 
throat In a healthy condl~ 
tlon by avoiding colds and by 

<Reeping clear of diseases 

where there is throat infec- 
tion such as meastes, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. 

Immunisation against 
searlet fever and diphtheria will 
most certainly be included in 
lils advice 

(b) Paying attention to 
the child's diet in order to 
build up a strong healthy 
body able to resist disease. 

Diet is very important in 

Nome types of deatness. 

(c) Removing possible 
sources of Infection such as 
tonsils and adenoids. 

(d) Getting enough rest 

and sleep. i 

le) Seeing that bowels 
move regularly. 

(f) Taking’ precautlons 
while bathing or swimming. 

III. Parents should get in 
touch with the teacher and.in- 
form her of the child's difficulty 
In hearing. The parents will 
most likely know whether the 
child Is backward in schoo! and 
had to repeat grades. The tea- 
cher should see that steps are 
taken at once to give the child 
the special aid he needs to make 
tisfactory progress. The spe~ 
cial aid required will depend on 
the degree of deafness. If the 
child is only slightly deaf (not 
more than 20 decibels Joss) a 
front seat may be all that is ne- 
cessary. 

If moderately deaf (be- 


front seat and lip-reading willbe 


io 20 and 49 decibels loss) A 
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necessary. The teacher should 
see that he has a seat where the 
Mght 1s favourable, for Mp-read- 
ing. 

With this loss of hearing 
there may also be imperfect 
speech, When the child can 
hehr a man's voice better than 
@ woman's, when he cannot hear 
the high notes on a plano, nor 
hear a Boy Scout's nor any shrill 
whistle there is almost certain 
to be imperfect speech, Both 
parents and teacher can help 
the child to improve his speech. 
‘This can be done by the\use of 
a simple homemade hearing ald 
which will be described later. 

Keep in mind that “These 
are the years when even the les- 
ser degrees of deafness subject 
the child to the emotional strain 
of undeserved scoldings, insults, 
misunderstandings and zidicule 
all because the child hears 
only part of what Is said, picking 
up partial phrases and faulty 
articulations.” (Dr. Fowler) 

If the deafness 1s moder- 
ately severe (between 40 and 60 
decibels loss) Hp-reading will be 
imperative if the child fs to go 
on with the regular class. With 
a loss as great as this, a child 
should be ina special class. But 
if that is not possible, ip-read- 
ing ond a hearing aid may make 
it possible for him to hold his 
place in the grade. 

If the deatness is severe (over 
GO decibels loss) the child should 
be sent to the Special Schoo) for 
the Deaf in the Province. 


Iv. With slight, moderate 
and moderately severe de>fness 
where the child is struggling to 
keep his place in school the 
parents can do a great deal to 
ease the child’s burden. if they 
can in a matter-of-fact way, yet 
with sympathy and understand- 
img, make the chiid see that 
since he has this handicap and 
will in all probabiiity continue Lo 
have it, he will have to work a 
Mtle harder than the others in 
his class to convince them that 
he is not a dead loss just be- 
cause his ears are not function- 
ing as well as they might. The 
sooner the handicap is acknow- 
ledged and accepted the hap- 
pler the child will be. 


Teach him to look at alds to 
hearing in the same way as he 
looks at eye glasses. When lip- 
reading may be difficult, tiy 
talking to him using an ordinary 
cardboard roll such as music 
comes in, It will prove quite an 
aid, When you want him to 
hear his own speech so that he 
may correct it, try the ald men- 
tioned before. It can be simply 
and inexpensively made from a 
few feet of rubber tubing, a 
small funnel, a “Y" shaped tube, 
and a pair of small aluminum 
tips, The writer will be glad to 
send a sketch and a fuller des- 
eription of this aid. 

If the teachers finds she needs 
help in the teaching of lip-read- 
tng or speech correction, she 
may obtaln it by writing to D:. 
H. E, Amoss, Director of Profe: 
sional Training, Parllament 
Buildings, Toronto. She may 
find all the help 
Dr. Amoss’s book * 


raining Han- 
published by 


the Ryerson Press, Teronty. The 


superintendent of the Provincial 
School for the Deaf may also be 
called upon for help. 

If the parents can afford it, a 
hearing ald is very helpful. There 
are many excellent ones to be 
had. Great care needs to be ex- 
ercised in the purchasing and 
using of one because the !m- 
proper use of one may do more 
harm than good, Consult some 
one who knows definitely what 
type would be of maximum use 
to the child and do not be per- 
suaded by the plausible talk of 
salesmen. 


In looking forward to voca~ 
tional training for your hard of 
hearing child remember that 
ears should be considered as 
well as aptitudes and desires. & 
child with middie ear trouble 
should not be trained for work 
where there will be dust, damp- 
ness, and sudden changes of 
temperature. A child with nerve 
deafness should not be trained 
for work where there is excessive 
nolse. 


VIII. Encourage, advise and help 
in every possible way your hard 
of hearing child, but do not 
overprotect him for after all he 
must llve in a hearing world. 
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DID You KNOW 
Zerone, the anti-rust and anti- 
freeze liquid you put In your car 
radiator, Is 4 coal product. 


Many of the finest perfumes 
and ‘aromatics are made from 
coal, 


Over 1200 different colored 
dyestulls are made from coal. 
Coal produces the base of 220 
different shades of blue. 


Nyton fiber, used in the manu- 
facture of stockings. fishing lea- 
ders, and bristles for tooth 
brushes, come from coal. 


’ 

Lucite, a plastic, which carries 
Ught araund corners and is an 
ald in medical: examinations, |s 
made from coal. 
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10 THE CHILDREN OF THE 0.3.D, 
Dear Boys and Girls: 


My home is in Scotland and I 
voyaged through the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Red Sea and the Arabian 
Sea'to India; then across the Indian 
Ocean to Australia. There I re- 
muined for a year, teaching in se- 
veral towns In New South Wales, and 
visiting many others, Then I went 
over the Tasman Sea to New Zealand 
and returned In alx weeks to Sydney, 
the capital of New South Wales, I 
visited the Barrier Reef and most of 
the towns and beauty spots of 
Queensland returning once more to 
New South Wales, 


At the termination of my year In 
Australia, I went to New Guinea, the 
Philippines, China and Japan. In 
Japan I travelled for a month and in 
that time visited wondrous temples, 
hills and lakes of exquisite, breath 
taking beauty. In Tokyo and Yo- 
Xobama I visited many schools too, 
‘At Yokohama, one of the bualest 
ports of Japan, I boarded the Em- 
press of Canada, called at Honolulu 
and Vietoria, and finally Janded at 
Vancouver. " Moosejaw, Winnipeg 
Toronto, Burlington, Hamilton, Nia 
xara Palis, New York, Washington 
and Montreal were the towns I vi- 
sited next and now 1 am in this wo1 
derful school at Belleville. 


‘You’ learn so many things here, 
and you are so good and so anxious 
to learn, that Mr. Morrison thought 
you would like to hear about my 
travels. I have no notes with me 
0 cannot give your statistics. Be- 
sides statistics are not interesting 
except to very learned people, thus 
Tam sure you will not mind my not 
having them, ‘ 

‘Yours very sincerely, 
Norah A. Starrs. 
We shall begin our Journey at Dun- 


dee. near which I live, and in which 
1 teach, 


Dundee on the Tay. Scotland 

Dundee i$ built on the north bank 
‘of the River Tay. It ts the fourth 
largest elty In Scotland, and tts his- 
fry goes back to the frst century 
AD. 


Its population 1s engaged In jute 
weaving; we make carpets, bags and 
hangings of jute; and we are ex: 
perimenting in the use of jute in sur- 
facing roads. Now that war is in 
our midst, the Jute. industry has 
boomed, as bags are required for 
building barricades and trenches, 
‘These bags are filled with sand, 
beautiful golden sand from the se 
side at Broughty Ferry, sand with 
which thousands of laughing chil- 
dren played on those sunny days be- 
fore the war. In Dundee, too, we 
make Jams, bisctuts and confections, 
and as women are employed in spin- 
ning and in weaving the Jute and the 
Unen, as well as in making sweets, 
jams and biscuits, you understand 
that Dundee is preeminently a wo- 
man's town. However, we have in- 
dusiries which employ men—ship- 
dullding, engineering and printing. 


A fine railway bridge, until re- 
cently the largest in the world over 
running water, spans the Tay from 
‘Dundee to Wormit. It is 2% miles 
tong. More than fifty years ago, 
dread gripped the people of Dundee 
as they watched for the Edinburgh- 
Dundee express to cross the bridge. 
‘The night was wild, a hurricane 
blew, loved ones were coming home: 
would the bridge stand? Nearer and 
nearer came the ribbon of Hight. The 
train. was hallway over. a lew 
minutes more and all will be safe in 
Dundee; but what hus happened? 
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‘The Ughts have disappeared. The 
bridge has given way. All is dark- 
ness, The wind 1s ‘howling. The 
hungry storm lears across the land, 
and hearts are heavy with mourning. 

From Dundee I travelled south to 
‘Harrogate, to rest before I began my 
long voynge to Australia, Harrogate 
ls in England, in Yorkshire, amidst 
the quiet hills. It is a very famous 
spa, and as mich is much frequented 
by ihe alck, who are treated with the 
health-giving waters and soon’ re- 
gain thelr strength. ‘The Princess 
Royal lives near Harrogate. 

Sou again to the capital, 
No city can lure as London can. For 
years we may live there and each 
day find something new. 


‘Westminster Abbey is the Mecca 
of many. There we can see the ex~ 
quisite tracery of the lacelike stone- 
work of beautiful chapels, the tombs 
‘of great warriors, the monuments of 
Mlustrious statesmen, the busts of im- 
mortal poets. The Coronation Chalr 
fg there too, very simple, made of 
wood and but little carved, It 18 not 
even upholstered, Beneath the 
seat, which Is really like = box, les 
the ‘famous Stone of Destiny which 
‘Edward T took from Scotland, This 
stone was believed to be Jacob's pll- 
low when he slept by the wayside 
and dreamed of the angels. As long 
as this stone remained in’ Scotland, 
the Scots believed they would be in- 
dependent of England- Hence Ed- 
ward's cleverness in removing the 
stone. ‘There it les in the box-like 
seat of the Coronation Chair, a Chair 
worn, cut, Initialled by vandals, but 
still proudly treasured, and there our 
Kings are crowned. in the hall of 
‘Westminster is the grave of the Un- 
known Soldier with Its guarding 


St, Paul's Is the scene of many 
royai functions, but people visit the 
cathedral to see its Whispering Gul- 
lery. Westminster Cathedral ly the 
church which Catholics of the Brit- 
sh Isles have bullt. Tt contains fine 
altars of rare béauty and many years 
will pass before the interior is com- 
pleted. But when you visit London. 
you must go to St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, no longer in the fields, but 
surrounded by busy streets, great 
tulldings, the National Gallery its 
neighbour. Trafalgar Square in the 
foreground, and Nurse Cavell’s 8ta- 
tue nearby, St, Martin's is neither 
mighty nor historical bi it 1s beloved 
by all. There the weary may rest 
when darkness falls and they have 
no heme. The lonely knock at the 
aide door, a lady in navy uniform ap- 
pears, smiles gently, and asks no 
questions, but leads the tired one to 
rest on table-couches. A little rubber 
pad isglven for a pillow and then 
fone is left. Others may be sharing 
the vault or crypt but they too are 
weary and are at rest. No food is 
given, no clothes provided. but ever 
shelter for the wretched. Our last 
Prince of Wales stayed there an hour 
one night talking to the unfortun- 
ates, 


‘Then you must visit the Tower, the 
Old Bailey, the Charter House. 
Hampton Court which Wolsey gave 
to Henry VIII: in town you have 
become familiar with Buckingham 
Palace, Admiralty Arch and the 
Marble Arch, the Mall, Whitehall 
with No. 10 Downing Street the latter 
so plain that one can scarcely. real- 
Wze Britain's Prime Minister lives in 
such a ample, unassuming home. one 
of several which adjoin. But it is a 
Rreat house In that it is the home of 
our leader. Purther along Is St. 
James’ Palace and there you see the 
statuerque guards. There on Sur 
day you may see the dignified and 
colourful “changing of the guard.” 


‘You will admire the Houses of Par- 


iliustrious, 


‘Margaret's and = many 
men have trodden these paths round 
the church and the Houses of Par- 
Nament. Old Pather Thames could 
tell many a fine tale of the brave 
days of old when he watched men 
tread his banks. 


If you Ilke pictures. you will visit 
the Tate Gallery, the National Gat- 
lery and the Wallace Collection, 
Lectures on art are given in the gal 
lertes and one soon has intelligent 
appreciation of the beauty of the 
gems which art lovers have bestowed 
‘on the nation, You will be delighted 
to see the orginals of many pictures 
with which you are already familiar, 
and in future you will enjoy them 
more. 

‘You have heard of Madame Tus- 
saud? She fled to England during 
the French revolution. She had 
made beautiful wax models of many 
French aristocrats and thus was In 
great denger. was, Indeed, suspect. 
Lr England she pursued her hobby 
and became famous: so did her des- 
cendants, and to-day in England, 
Madame Tussaud's exhibition halls 
are the haunt of thousands. Wax 
models of all the celebrated und of 
all the infamous men and women of 
the earth me there. Kings, queeas, 
statecen, airmen, cportsmri: tens 
film stars, murderers are modelled. 50 
Mfelike that one almost sees them 
breathe. Policemen and attendants 
with catalogues stand to guide you. 
Once I asked an attendant for a cat: 
alogue but the attendant paid no 
heed to my request. So, when you 
visit Madame: Tussaud's. take care 
you speak to a living figure! 

But if I write more of London. 1 
shall never reach Belleville. You 
must go to London yourselves, You 
will never weary of its history. 

‘The great dock at ‘Tilbury is 
thronged with hundreds of people 
going to the near Fast and to Aus- 
tralia, Enthralled, 1 watched dark 
skinned men with embroidered, cot- 
ton coats and: embroidered pill-box 
caps. ‘They carry luggage to the 
great white ship, 22,000 tons, the R. 
M. 8, Strathaird, ‘The Duke and 
Duchess of Kent were to have voya- 
ged on her to Australia. 

At last we sail down the river: one 
ts glad the goodbyes are over. With 
us are forty little orphan boys bound 
for the farm-tralning school at Fre 
mantle. W. Australia, They cre ve 
happy, very excited and also very 
‘good. 

‘The English Channel is im, the 
Bay of Blscay is amco.b and blue, and 
SGON ONE COMI. ww sustdiees and 10, 
Gibraltar. We land at the famous 


British rock, and drive the few miles 
round it. Everything is very dry. In 
the gardens, plants are set in little 
hollows and there hollows hold the 


‘No water is wasted, £01 
searce. Guns are hidden: no on? 
would dream the town was heavily 
fortified. so fortified as to be im- 
pregnable. 

English is the compulsory lang- 
uage of the schools, and the Ite 
Spaniards soon learn it, 

Into the heart of the Mediterra- 
nean to Marseilles, the greatest port 
of this great blue sea, Here we vis- 
ited many churches, but the grand- 
eat of all was Notre Dame de la Gar- 
de. Tt ts bullt so high on a ill that 
it commands a view of the whole 
elty and of the port. It is used as a 
signalling station. hence the aptitude 
of the name of the church. The 
pinnacte of the Church is surmount- 
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ed by g golden’statue of the Virgin 
Mary—guardian of Marseilles, 


‘On we 6 to Port ‘0 called 
to commemorate Prince Said, the 
Iriend of De Lesseps, The latter 
built the Suez Canal, ‘This canal was 
cut to enable ships irom the Medi- 
terranean to sail throuxh the Red 
Sea to India. thus saving inuch time, 
Inbour, and money. The Canal cost 
De Lesseps and his friends much bit 
ter sorrow for after months of work 
the controlling wails crumiled In the 
grip of desert tornadoes: many val- 
uable lives were Yirt and De Lesseps 
almost despaired of success, But at 
length the Canal was built, gallant 
ships sailed proudly through'and De 
Lesseps rejoiced. 


Port Sald is very dirty: you must 
acmember you are tn the East wheve 
people are Not so tastid.ous as in the 
west. On the jootpaths ure wooden 
tables at which men sit and drink 
and smoke. But they’ also spit so well 
that their expectorations may reach 
youn elothe:, Dir. water is thrown 
from doorway: into the streets. 50 
teware, and choose the centre af the 
rond when you walk. 


Natives fn flowing white mantles 
azk you to buy cheup trinkets which 
they assure you are. of pure silver, 
‘They sell Nas and “Turkish delight” 
In boxes, and oddly enough, bunches 
Of tiny red roses which look so much 
kes aga nba: Ke buy Uc. 
Our w hours at 
Port Said and signals wih loud 
blasts that she 1s leav! 
Soudan, so we must hurry. 
dan is a little to 
shores of the Red Sea, und s 
solaiers are to land there. 


1045 very tot, for July as the worst 
time to travel through that narrow 
sea, Many people are exhausted, 
Perspiration soaks one’s clothes and 
the mere eiort of changing into 
fresh attice, bathes us anew in per 
spiration and our ertsp dress and 
rhirts are once more clammy: 

The heat seems less inte 
Port Soudan, We go ashore and tasi 
to town. What do we see? Narrow 
Htreets, people sitting in, doorway's 
and by little stalls, selling dates 
black with flies: some goats wander. 
in the streets, their teats an clo.b 
bags lest the kids drink the precious 
milk, 


We go to an Arab village bevond 
the town. here indeed are goll.wos 
men, fuzzy-wuzzies. they are calted 
‘Their hair 1 black and, very twz3 
and without sheen: it sticks ot s< 
to etght Inches in all directions givins 
the men a ferocious pearance. 
Sticks, as omaments, ate pushed 
into the hair. but estend beyond tt. 
‘The clothes of the fuzy-wuczies ure 
white draperies. souetimes long, but 
sometimes only to the knees. All ine 
men carry stout sticks four or five 
feet long. and clubbed at the top. 
‘These are used to settle dilferences 
‘of opinion. 


Near by are scares of camels, hob- 
bled. At the near approach of the 
taxi, they-are afraid. and struegied 
to ‘rise. “Some succeeded easily. 
others made clouds of dust as they 
tried and tried avain fo get up. One 
foreleg is doubled back by the camel 
driver and strajped in that position. 
The strap is attached by another 
strip of leather to a stuke driven 
firmly into the «ground. thus the 
camels cannot wander. Nevertheless, 
there tethered creatures gave us such 
supercilliots, haughty glances that 
we almost apologized tor having dis- 
turbed them, 

No women were to be seen 
remain in the Lents. 

+Continued on Pare 8 
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> VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
E, B, LALLY—Instructor 
Garage Work 
ALLAN BOADWAY 

Last summer I-worked ini my 
father’s garage. ‘We got up 
every morning about six-thirty. 
‘We worked in the garage before 
breakfast. I used. to help my 
father grease and wash cars. 
Then I swept the floor. Father 
was busy in his office. When a 


+ 4 car drove up I washed the win- 


dows, put oll in the engine, and 
put water in the battery. Some- 
times I would drive the car over 
to the air hose. My father told 
me to drive carefully and not 
too fast. 

About cight o'clock we would 
have breakfast. My father ask~ 
ed me what I would like to do 
when I finished school. I told 
him that I thought the best work 
was working in a garage. 

_ After breakfast we went back 
to work in the'garage. We used 
to have many cars for a greasing 
job. Iwas able to do that work. 

One Saturday we were very 

busy. There was a ball game in 
the park, I wanted to go. I 
asked my father if I could go. 
He said, “All right.” That night 
my boy friend invited me to go 
to the show with him, I told 
him that I was sorry but that I 
was busy. helping my father. 

‘My father paid me every week, 

When I came back to school, he 
thanked me for my,wark, 


Agriculture ° 
GORDON OWEN 

Iam fifteen years old. My 
home is in Walkerville. My fa- 
ther works in the Motor Pro- 
ducts Corporation. 

For my vocational work I have 
chosen agricuiture, I like that 
work. I learn farm work and 

on lawns in the city, and 
workin the garden. 

helped to plant the flowers 
and slips in the greenhouse. I 
have 2 flats of lettuce. Mr. Hodg- 
son, my Instructor told us that 
we would drive the horses on fhe 
wagon to get earth at the bi 
of the farm, This is tor flowers. 
George:Hood drove the horses. 
‘We dug the ground, and shovell~ 
ed it on to the wagon. Mr. 
Hodgson taught me how to care 
for flowers in the bed. 

We have a forge in our shop. 
George and I put a piece of stecl 
In thé forge. I hammered the 
red-hot iron, and bent it, and 
made a new gate hinge. 

George and I helped to put 
new bricks in a wall which broke. 
T helped to make a new hook for 
Mr. Archibald. We fixed all the 
broken shovels, I drilled the 
holes and riveted, I helped on 
the farm to bring in mangels. 
George and I made new sides 
for the stone-boat. We learn to 


tinsmith, We learned to repair y~ 


harness, We fix machines for 


the farm. We made a new hot: 


bed. I planted carnation seeds 
for Mother's Day flowers. We 
have bulbs in the cellar. 


‘The Bake Shop 
JOHN BARTON und 
JAMES BROWN 
This year we are in the by 
shop. We are there every mor- 
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ning from 830 to 11.25 o'clock. 
‘This is our first year at this 
work, Our instructor is Mr. F. 
Gook. We have a very clean 
shop. ; 

‘We have learned how to sha! 

a loaf of bread, how to figure 
temperatures, how to cream 
eggs, sugar and butter. 

We help to’ keep the bake- 
shop clean, We clean and 
grease the bread and cake pans. 
‘We help Mr. Cook with the bread 
dough. We scale 4 lbs. 3 02. for 
each loaf of bread. ‘Then we 
shape the loaf before we put it 
in the pans. We put two in each 
pan, We place the pans in the 
steam proofer where it will raise, 

In this shop Mr. Cook makes 
white bread, brown bread, whole 
wheat bread, layer cake, cup 
cakes, sponge drops, doughnuts, 
buns, ples, cookles, Christmas 
cake, light fruit cake, French 
pastry, tarts, tea buscuits, radio 
pudding. He cooks bacon, sau- 
sages, and pork chops. 


Commercial Art 
JEAN PARKER 


Four afternoons I go to the art 
room from 2.45 to 4,00. One 
afternoon I go there from 3, 20 
to 4. 00. 

Last June the boys and girls 
did not fintsh the fist puppets 
for "The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
In September Shirley and I drew 
eyes and mouths on the papier 
mache heads for more children. 
Miss Cass said, “We need dogs 
and cats". I enlarged a picture 
of a dog. I filled it with clay. I 
rubbed vaseline over it. We stir- 
red plaster in water and made a 
mold over the dog.- Then I dug 
the clay out of the plaster mold. 
T rubbed linseed ol on:the inside 
of the mold. Then I put papers 
and ‘paste in it, six layers. The 
papler mache dried. I took it 
out of the plaster mold. It was 
half of the dog. I modelled clay 
and. made another half dog. 
‘Then I made a plaster mold over 
it. Miss Cass laughed, It was 
the same half of the dog. After 
awhile I shall finislt the dog. T 
made a papler mache hat over a 
bow! but it Is not finished. 


Then we must have costumes 
for Hallowe'en. Teut a big round 
cardboard to make a tub shape. 
Miss Cass bought some crepe 
paper. Shirley and I cut the 
crepe papers and made them 
curly! We ‘pasted them around 
the round box. It ‘looked very 
pretty and looked lke a rose. 
Then I helped Shirley make 0 
big butterfly. The boys cut the 
butterfly's wings and we put tiny 
papers over them in paste. It 
was a very pretty butterfly. Then 
we put them away for Hallowe- 
en. Saturday November fourth 
Shirley and I came to the Art- 
room to dress up. Shirley was a 
butterfly and I was a big rose. 


First Year Vocational 


EILEEN BARRATT and KATH- 
LEEN BARTLEY 


This Is our ninth year at the 
0.8. D. We are now In 1 Aca- 
demic in the senior schodj. ‘This 
grade 6 in public scfiool. We 
¢ in school every afterncon 
from one to four o'clock, In the 
Jorenoon frum 830 to 11.25 o'cl- 


cock we have Yocational work. We 
take dressmaking and power op- 
erating with Miss Waite, the in- 
structor. 

‘The materials and machines 
wo use are Singer electric mach- 
ine, Singer treadle machine, Sin- 
ger power machine, pins, need- 
les, thread, tapeline, thimble, 
scissors, cottons, middle twill, 
sheeting, flannelette, broadcloth, 
khaki sheeting, curtain net. 

We have made\ sheets, pillow 
cases, curtains, pyjmas, mid- 
dies, skirts, smocks, blouses, 
dresses, and.fowels. 

Every day at 10.15 a. m, we go 
to the business class. There we 
learn to typewrlte. We are do- 
ing only practice work in type- 
writing. We learn to sit proper- 
ly, to keep our fingers curved. 
We must type evenly. We have 


to keep our eyes on the book. We 


cannot look at the typewriter, or 
at our hands. 


Work at,Home 
BERTHA CANNING 

‘This is my. eighth year at 
school. Last year,I took Foods 
and Homemaking. This year I 
am taking Dressmaking and 
Power Operating. 

Last summer I got a job at 
Daytonia Lodge, Kashshe Lake. 
‘This was about seventy miles 
from my home at Depot Harbour. 


worked there for one month, 
fiked my job very much. It 
was helping with the cooking, 
washing dishes, setting tables, 
etc, I was paid every week. 

Breakfast was at seven in the 
morning 50 I was up early, I was 
finished work at seven every 
night. 


My Vacation Job 


RUBY CARNALL 

‘This is my twelfth year at this 
school. My work has been tn 
Foods and Homemaking. 1 like 
that work. I have learned a 
great deal. Every summer I get 
a job. A year ago I worked as a 
maid. Last summer I got a job 
in a factory making lingerle 
fasteners, My job was sorting. 
I liked {t very much, and I was 
paid good wages’ every two 
weeks. 


Carpentry 
MICHAEL MURPHY 

1am nineteen years old. This 
ts my sixth year at the 0.5. D. 
Tam in 4 Vocational class in the 
senior school, We are in class 
every day from 1.00 to 4.00 
o'clock. In the forenoon I am in 
the carpenter shop. My instruc- 
tor Is Mr. O'Hara. 

This year I have made three 
small cupboard doors for the 
hospital. I will put the hinges on 
them, and place them on the 
cupboard. I have helped to put 
two new doors on the boys’ and 
girls’ residences. On this job I 
Tearned a great deal about how 
to make a door, and how to fit 
it In its place. We usc many 
carpenter tools to do this work. 


T like the work in carpentry 
because I-am learning how to do 
many new things. and I am try- 
ing very hard. 


Dressmaking 
RAILI KORPI 

Tam twelve years old, I live 
in Wanup near Sudbury. My 
father works on the farm. 

I am in I Academic in the 
Senior School. This is my 
second year at the O. 8. D. For 
my vocational work I have dress- 

. My instructor ts Miss 
Walte. We have 3 hours dally 
tn sewing except on Wednesday 
when my class has Beauty-Cul- 
ture. ‘This is my first year in 
dressmaking. ‘ 

I have measured and pinned 
in the hems on sheets and pil- 
Tow cases, and worked on a brai- 
ded rug. ‘ 

I have used a tape measure, 
pins, needles, thread, thimble 
and sewing machine, 


Dressmaking 
HELEN REBLE 

Tam sixteen years old. I live 
in Wallenstein. I am in I Aca- 
demic in the Senior School. This 
45 my tenth year at the O. 8. D. 
For my vocational work I have 
dressmaking. My instructor 1s 
Miss Waite. We have 3 hours 
dally in sewing except on Wed- 
nesday when my class has Beau- 
ty Culture. This is my first 
year in dressmaking. I have 
made two middies and a pair of 
pyjamas. I use needle, thread, 
scissors, sewing machine, pins, 
and other things. 

Dressmaking 
MYRTLE DULLER 

Tam fifteen years old. I live 
in Niagara Falls, Ontario. Iam 
in I Academic in the Senior 
School. This is my sixth year 
at the O. 8S. D. For my voca- 
tional work I have dressmaking. 
‘My instructor ls Miss Waite. We 
have 3 hours dally in sewing ex- 
cept on Wednesday when my 
class has Beauty Culture. This 
is my first year in dressmaking. 

Thuve made two middies. We 
use needle, thread, scissors, and 
often sewing machines. When 
T leave school, I think I will lke 
to work in a Beauty Shop but 
my sister may get me a job in a 
factory. 


Dressmaking 
VIOLET LESLIE 

Iam nineteen years old. This 
is my third year at the O. S. D. 
1am in 3 Vocational class in the 
Senfor School, My vocational 
‘work is beauty culture and dress- 
making. 

In dressmaking I use needle, 
thread, scissors, tape, pins, Sew~ 
ing machines, cotton sheeting, 
pillow cotton, middy twill, cur- 
tain net, flannelette, and shirt- 
ing. 

I tiave made or’ have worked 
on hemmed sheets, pillow cases, 
curtains, middies,’ shirts, and 
pyjamas, My Instructor 1s Miss 
Waite, 


The Prifling Office 

CHARLES GRAZIANO 
Tam sixteen years of age. My 
home is in Ottawa, the capital 
of Canada. I am in the En- 
trance Class in the Senlor 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Grade I, (Misa Nurse) 
I.got a big box from home yes- 
terday. I got a bar, some pop- 
corn, animal cookies and a aki 
suit. My aki sult is brown and 
green. T like it. 
x Annie Barrette. 
Miss Nurse bought a hockey 
stick for me last Friday. It cost 
50 cents, She bought hockey 
tape for me too. —Charlle Sands. 


January 26 will be my birth- 
day. I shall be 12 years old. We 
shall have a party. 

—Cecil Campbell. 


Grade L (Miss Bell) 
January 7 was my birthday. I 
was nine years old. 
‘On January 8 we had a party. 
I got a box of crackers, a game 
and one dollar from home. 
—Dorothy O'Neill. 
‘Monday, January 15 was my 
sister Joan’s birthday. She is six 
years old. I sent her a pretty 
birthday card and a handker- 
chief.  —Dorothy Pickering, 
Last Saturday the snow Was 
soft. We made a snow house. It 
felldown. —Jullus, Wigodny. 


Preparatory III (Miss Hill) 
I skate on the rink every day. 
I play hockey too. I play on a 


team. —Andrew Leduc. 
On Thursday, January , 18, 
Lawrence will re a birthday. 


He will be eleven, Perhaps he 
will have a party, —John Howes. 
/ On January 4 I got a box from 
home. I got my skates, crayons, 
4 puzzle, a skipping rope and 
some games, I was very happy. 

—Murray McClelland. 


Preparatory ME (Miss Handley) 

Dolores, Dorothy, Mabel, Gill, 
Joe, Jim, Lula and I skated. 
skated fast. I did not fall. Dol- 
ly played with me, The boys 
put water on the rink. We went 
to the Residence. I took off my 
boots and skates, —-Elvin Wilson, 


Jagkle and I went down town 
with’ Miss Handley yesterday. We 
rode in the bus. I bought pick- 
les, tomato Juice and all wheat. 
T had fee cream. Jackle had 
some too. —Bobble Lock. 


‘My birthday will be Thursday. 
T’shall be nine years old. I shall 
have a party. My grandma and 
aunt sent me mitts, I shall get a 
present from mother too. 

—Jean McDougall. 


Preparatory UI (Miss Reld) 

Anizia Samus had a birthday 
January 12, She got two dollars. 
Miss Daly's girls made a party 
for her. It was upstairs. It 
was a very nice party. 

Helen Haws had a birthday 
January 6. She got a birthday 
cake and some candy from her 
mother and some candy from 
Miss Ford. 

On January 12 we went out 


of doors and made a snowman. ., 


We had fun. Some boys and girls 
did not have mittens, They did 
not help to make the snowman. 


Preparatory I Sr. (Miss Burt) 
I did not go homie for Christ- 
mas, I had a good time at 
school. I went to movies In the 
assembly room: I went down 
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town with Miss Ford. I, went 
to the movies, I liked the movies. 
_ —Carman Strang. 

January 15 was my birthday. 
Iwas nine. I got a big birthday 
cake from my aunt. It was pret- 
ty. I got four birthday cards. I 
Thad a party. I had {ce cream, 
cake, candy and cocoa. Many 
boys and girls came to see my. 
birthday cake. I liked my party. 
—Edward Pollard, 


I got a letter and ten cents 
from miy mother and father. I 
shall go down town with Miss 
Burt. —Emily Wilson. 


I got a box from my mother 
and father. I got grapes, candy, 
cake and bars. I gave some to 
Raymond. ‘—Vera Cork. 


I got a box, a letter and some 
funny papers from my mother. 
Twas happy. —Allan Moffatt. 


Preparatory 11. (Miss Wilkins) 
Tkene, Stella and Bo went down 
town. They bought some dough- 
nuts, —Ellen Zwartch. 


Jacqueline and Iris went down. 
town. ‘They bought some oran- 
ges, catsup and candies. 

—Jack Brenchley. 

We had a little party. We 

liked our party. 


—Pat Warren, 
‘We made a snowman. It was 
big. The rain came. It Is little, 


—Joe Dénomme. 


We went to Miss Burt's room. 
‘We saw Edward's birthday party. 
We ate some birthday cake, It 
was big. It was good. 

—Verna Botham, 


Preparatory I Sr, (Miss Brown) 

Bruce McCrindle was very hap- 
py to have his mother come to 
school on Jan 7. 

Maureen MacDonald got boots, 
skates and socks, She ts very 
happy. 

Lynette Waller and Ross Wilson 
get funny papers every week. 

Billy ,White, Ross Wilson, 
Maureen MacDonald, Ray Harri- 
son, Bruce McCrindle, Frances 
Gregory and Fernand Beaulne 
went home for Christmas, 


Prep. I Sr. (Miss Van Allen) 

“Marle Johnston was very hap- 
py to get a etter trom her 
grandmother. 


Molly Brant received a letter 
from her mother in Shannon- 
ville. 


John Rawlings recelved a par- 
cel from home. He got a new 
toque and candies. John rece!- 
ves a letter or parcel each week 
from his mother. 

‘The boys and girls in Miss Van 
Allen's room will go down town 
when the weather 1s milder. 
Molly, Dorothy and Russell have 
some money. 


Preparatory 1 (Miss Harris) 
Glenn Johnson was delighted 


‘with his box of new clothing® 


from home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Young of Toronto 
visited Mabel Durrant. Mabel 
was pleased to see her friends 
from home. 

Gertrude McCourt, Albert Bour- 
get, Earl Welch and Roy Turner 
received letters and papers. 


Helen Hanna was very happy 
to receive a box of plasticine 
from her friend June 


Preparatory I Jr. (Miss Hegle) 
January 7 was Alma Allin’s 
birthday. She was six years old. 
She had a party. She had a 
birthday cake with six candles 
on it, Alma had great fun 
blowing out the candles. 


‘Margaret Shemavonian 1s very 
happy to have her doll and doil 
carringe at school to play with. 


« 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

1, Academic 

On Sunday my father went in 
the big bus to Kincardine be- 
cause my Grandma Fitter was 
very sick. She died. Father 
came home in Jim’s car on Janu- 
ary 2. —Douglas Fitter. 


On Wednesday, January 3 1 
came to this school, At frst I 
was lonesome but soon I got to 
know the school and I like it 
very much, | —Willlam Lamb, 


My father gave me a war pin. 
He wore it on his hat, He will 
goto war. Iam very sorry. Per- 
haps father will come to see me 
at school. 


‘On December 30 my father and 
a friend went to the woods to 
hunt for rabbits. My father 
shot two big rabbits, His friend 
did not shoot one ao father gave 
him a rabbit. I saw the big rab- 
bit. —Hubert Greene, 


I went home ior Christmas. 
My brother Jim came home too. 
He 1s gotng to Normal School 
now. He will be a teacher. 

—Walter Trim. 


I had a Christmas party at 
home. I invited some of my 
girl friends. We played Hop- 
Ching. 

‘My mother and Doreen’s mo- 
ther made a nice lunch for us, 
‘We had a good time. I walked 
home with the girls. 

—Allce T. Truman. 


My sister Audrey and I went to 
the rink at Kinburn. We skated 
there. My sister fell three times 
on it, She hurt her leg. I was 
soriy tor her, We had a good 
time skating. We were tired 59 
we went home. —Blanche Sty‘e3. 


I got new hockey pants for 
Christmas. I sholl play hockey 
here. I hope my team wins. 

—Billy W ngfeld. 


When I was at ome wor my 
Christmas holidays. my daddy, 
Gladys and I went to a party at 
the Post Office. We had lunch 
there. Some girls danced. I 
liked to watch them. They 
danced very well. I was surpris- 
ed to see Santa Claus. He gave 
me a top and many candles. I 
had a good time there. 
—aAudrey Cleland. 


I did not go home for Christ- 
mas but I had a good time at 
school. . 

On Christmas Day I was sur- 
prised because I got two pres- 
ents from Mrs. Donoghue. I got 
a dress, beads, a pair of mitts 
and other things from home. 

—Elma Freeman. 


-Erla Webster. « 
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4. Academic 
On December 25th in the 
morning we went to the assem- 
bly room after breakfast, Santa 
Claus jumped and waved his 
hands and shook hands with us. 
T shook hands with him too. I got 
a big box. After all the parcels 
were given out, we ran to the 
residence. We opened the boxes 
very fast. I got new skates and 
other things. I was very gind to 
have new skates. I got many 
candies, We were very glad to 
get some presents. We had a 
very good time at Christmas, 
~—Margaret Mary Tonkin. 


We had a nice holiday for 
Christmas. We had a good time, 
‘We went to the show five times 
in Belleville. I paid for myself 
twice. The other times the tea- 
chers’ council paid for us. 


On Dec. 25th at 8.30, we went 
to the assembly room. Santa 
Claus and the teachers gave us 
many boxes, I gut two boxes 
from home. I got a pair of new 
brown shoes, a pair of silk stock- 
ings, two pairs of stockings, two 
bloomers, two boxes of choco- 
lates, peanuts, nuts, cornflakes 
and a Christmas cake. I found 
@ letter with 75¢ in the box. I 
was glad to get the box. 

On Jan. 1st, I got another box. 
T got a box of chocolates, a bar. 
Popcorn, candy, an ice box flow- 
er, perfume. bath salts, a 
box of nail polish. and a patr of 
fur slippers, I got a letter from 
home. My family told me that 
they will send me a new dress 
and a pair of new fur overshoes. 
Tshall be glad to get them. My 
family ts kind to me. 

—Olga Bodnor. 


On December 2ist I went 
home. My sister Mildred met me 
at the statton in London. My 
mother did not meet me there. I 
was glad to see my family again. 

On December 24 and 25th. I 
had & good time for Christmas. 
Then I went to see my girl chum 
for a few days. 

On January Ist, 1940 my fam- 
ily said to me,"T wish you a hap- 
py new year.” I said “Same to 
you.” My cousin Isobel came to 
see me and she and I played out- 
side. 

On January 2nd I went down 
town to get a new permanent. 
My mother and I bought some 
things for me to, take to school. 

—Gwen Calvin. 


My sister Caroline came home 
trom Detroit for Christmas. My 
mother and I wece glad to see. 
her and her husband.’ She took 
me to Detroit for 3 days. I had 
a good time there. I liked my 
sister's home very much. At 
night I went to the show with 
her. a 
‘My sister told me that when I 
go home in June I shall go to 
Detroit for 1 or 2: months. 
—Mary Innocente. 


4. Vocational 

I stayed at school for Christ 
mas, On December 25th, we got 
our presents in the .assembiy 
room. I got six boxes from fa- 
ther and mother. I got a tle, 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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first year of war, namely next Miss Rita Fitzgerald, Miss Bes- 
Sie Soutar and Mr. T. J. Flurey. 

‘The Commodores eight plece 


September, Canaaa-.will have 
spent $48,000,000 on this air 
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.DEATH OF RUTH SHORE 
Pupits and employees of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf were 
«shocked when they learned that 
Ruth Shore had been found dead 


~ onthe C. P. R. railway bridge in 


Belleville shortly before seven 
o’clock. on the morning of Jan- 
wary 4th. 

Ruth wWas,dorn in Stirling on 
December 11, 1921 and moved to 
Belleville with her parents last 
year, living with them at 63 
Alexander Street since she. left 

School last June. She attended 
the Ontarlo School for the Deaf 
for twelve years, obtaining her 
High School Entrance certificate 
in 1939. 

On the afternoon o1 January 
3rd she came to the school to 
visit some of her former class- 
mates, She was with them dur- 
ing the supper hour and visited 
with them at the girls’ residence 
until 8 o'clock, when she left-to 
return to Belleville. While at 
the school she gave pictures of 
herself to several "Of her girl 
ariends, and seemed very happy 
when she left. 

At the inquest held in Belle 

, Ville on Friday evening. January 
12th, nineteen witnesses were 
called by the Crown Attomey. 
Evidence was given to show that 
when Ruth returned to Belleville 
from the , S. D. she went into 
a store on East Bridge street and 
wrote notes asking to be taken 
to the Turney Studio the back 
way as the front door was locked. 

‘+ Later she asked for paper and 
wrote a note. The - following 
morning Mr. Turney. on entering 
his studio picked up a note found 
pushed under the studio door. 
He stated In evidence that he 
read only part of the note and 
then destroyed it. He further 
stated that Ruth had called at 
his studio on Wednesday. Janu- 
ary 3rd. He hadn't seen her 
after 5.30 that afternoon when 
a friend had taken her to the O. 
8.D. . 


Mrs. Shore stated at the + In- 
quest that her daughter left 
home at 3 p. m.. January 3rd, to 
go to the Turney Studio, where 
she had been entployed part 
time before Christmas, retouch- 
ing photographs. “She said she 
s ‘going ta the studio to cet 


the post mortem examination 
testified at the inquest that 
death had been due to decapita- 
tion and subsequent hemorrhage. 
“Is there any question in your 

mind that death: resulted from 

‘being run over by’a train?,”“the 
Crown Attorney asked. “None. 
whatever,” the witness replied. 
‘The witness was of the opinion 
that the deceased girl had been 
ative prior to decapitation, be- 
cause of the fact that there was 
no blood in the viscera, heart, or 
“abdominal organs. 

\) tne following verdict was re- 
turned by the jury after briefly 
considering the evidence, “the 
deceased girl came to her death 
‘on January 4th, 1940, from in- 
juries received by being struck 
‘by a train of the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway on the railway bridge 
of the sald Canadian Pacific 
Railway in the City of Belleville.” 

‘The funeral was held from the 
Martin Funeral Home on Satur- 
day. January 6th, the remains 
being interred in Belleville 
cemetery. The service in the 
chapel and at the graveside was 
conducted by the Reverend 
James Semple, pastor of Bridge 
Street United Church of which 
the deceased was a member. 

‘The bearers were all members 
of the teaching staff at the On- 
tarlo School for the Deaf and 
were as follows: Messrs E. B. 
Lally, C. L. Ellis, C. A. Holmes, 
F. P. Cunningham, S. A. Gordon, 
and A. J. . 

fae 
AIR TRAINING PROGRAMME 
IN CANADA 
OTTAWA—An agreement, pro- 
viding-for a.jolnt air training 
program for the training of 
many thousands of air pilots in 
Canada each year, about three- 
fifths as mariy alr observers. and 
a slightly larger number of alr 
gunners than pilots, was signed 
in Ottawa shortly atter midnight 
on December 17 between repre- 
sentatives of Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand. As announced by the 
Canadian Prime Minister, the 
Rt, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 
in a Dominban-wide radio broad- 
cast, the undertaking {s ‘one of 
great magnitude and will esta- 
blish Canada asone of the 
greatest air training centres of 
the world. The plan will. he 
said enable “the four countries 
to meet the greatly Increasing 
requirements of trained Ferson- 
nel for thelr respective air for- 
ces, and for such service as the 
combined forces may be called 
upon, to perform’in the theatres 
of war. The aim. In short. is to 
achieve. by co-operative effort, 
alr forces whose co-ordinated 
strength will be overwhelming. 

Excluding the cost of the air- 
craft provided by the United 
Kingdom. Canada will bear the 
cost of the initial and elemen- 
tary training in Canada, and 
about four-fifths of the remain- 
ing costs of the program. The 
program terminates on March 
31, 1943, subject to extension or 
termination and is expected to 
cost approximately $600.000.000. 
Canada’s share will be around 
$350,000.00. ie the end of the 


one else he just felt that, well, 


training scheme in addition to 
the $315,000,000 which has been 
estimated as the cost of her mi- 
Mtary program during the’ first 
year of the war. In othér words, 
as pointed out by Canada’s 
prime minister, “in the first year 
of war Canada will be spending 
on her-military effort alone 
about one million dollars a day.” 

It fs expected that the !m- 


mense influence which the deve- x y 
lopment and realization of such “GIFTS TO CHRISTMAS FUND 


a great project upon the whole \ Friends of the deaf children 
course of the war might even Wére very generous in making 
prove decisive. Rt. Hon. Mr. King donations to our Christmas 
stated that the United Kingdom fund, Money was contributed 
Government has informed Ca- by the following:- 
nada that “considering present Mr, E. §. Lines, Woodstock 
ane a Fe feels ars. W. C. Pearson, Strathroy 
Training Scheme would provide Mt F. Tigwell, Point Edward 
for more effective assistance to- Mr. E.. A. Greene, Toronto 
wards ultimate victory than any Mr. T, B. Harris, Willowdale 
other form of military co-opera- Mrs, Ed. Taylor, Stouffville 
basher ree we jo’ MES 1. Wigedny, Toronto 

"s note: ie Intarlo 
School for the Deaf is located MS ©. V. Lock, Toronto 
eight miles from the Royat Ca- Mf. and Mrs. J. B, MacCrindte, 
nadian Air Force trainings — Coniston 

‘s Mrs. 8. Couz, Capreol 


grounds at Trenton. 
+ Robert Crowe, Dobbinton 


MISS TUITE OF ALBERT COL- St. Margaret's Camp, Daughters 
LEGE of Scotland (Mrs. J. N. 
Speaker at December Meeting Main) Toronto 
‘The members of the Teachers’: Miss Mary Hamer. “Doncellicto's 
Assoctation held thelr final Clave", St. Catharines 
meeting of 1939 on December 11. Norman Sero, Mission for the 
To Mr. Gordon wno Is ever will- Deaf, Brantford 
ing and generous of his time and 
rear esters must go praise Roly Club, Belleville 
tnd appreciation for making the D¥- James Semple, Belleville 
meeting one imbued wan the Mr. Thos. Robertson. Belleville 
spirit’ of Christmas by the National Fraternal Soclety.of 
Christmas songs which every- the Deaf. Division No. 98, 
one sang. perhaps not with har- © Toronto (Mr. Frank E. Har- 
mony, but at least with enthu- ris) 
siasm. 
: Teachers’ 5 
cots, Jeste ute of Arwen Ste ee ae 
‘ollege was guest speaker at this 1 
meeting. Her rendering of “The MT McClelland, St. Mary's 
‘Youngest Thief" was such a fine Mrs. D. W. Moore, Belleville 
performance that when she was Miss MacDonald's Class, Toronto 
finished there was a allence In addition. gifts were recel- 
which everyone seemed loath to ved from:~ 


interrupt. Albert College 1s 9 Pastors of i 

close neighbour of ours and on Mombers of the Veaching “nom 
many occasions we have had the 0.8.D. E 
privilege of belng nost to various 

members of Its faculty but when FS. Polych, Foleyet 
Miss Tulte comes over we know Mr. D. W. Moore, Belleville 
that we are in for a special treat. Eastern Star. Minerva Chapter, 
Mr. Holmes in thanking Miss Belleville 

‘Tuite tried to express in words Miss J, Nichol, Belleville 

our appreciation but like every- yrs. A. Davidson, Lanark 


orchestra provided an excellent 
dance program. 

Lunch was served in the din- 
ing-room which was attractive- 
ly decorated. 

This annual party is not a 
School function, but fs sponsored 
by the Association who bear all 
expense. 

—— 


we just weren't equal to-ndequ, MS John Taylor, Blreheliste 
ate expression of our thoughts. Heights 
Mrs, M. O’Donohoe, Toronto 
x eases 


“TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
On Friday, January 19, the 
Teachers’ Association enter- FOR MISS: KELLER 
tained at an tntormal dance — A ten-room colonial home at 
and bridge. Invited guests were Easton, Conn.. is to be Helen 
welcomed by the patronesses: Keller's home as long as she 
Mrs. W. J. Morrison, Miss C. Ford, lives, It {s under construction 
Mrs. A. Wannamuker, Miss E. now on a four and a half acre 
Nurse. Miss C. Maloney, Miss tract. It Is the gift to her by 
E. Panter, Miss L. Carroll, and Gustave A. Pfeiffer, "New York 
Miss H. Keeler. Arrangements manufacturer and a director of 
had been made by the Assocl- the Blind Foundation. When 
ation Executive: Pres. Mr. F. P. Miss Keller. who has been called 
Cunningham, B.A. Vice-Presl- “the most remarkable woman iti 
dent, Miss M. Waite. Sec. Treas. the world.” goes in to-take pos- 
Mr. E. B. Lally, BA. Mr. C. A. cession of her new home, she wil} 
Holmes and Miss Ford with find it completely furnished, in- 
special committees. . cluding a studio Ibrary stocked 
The winners at Bridge were with books and magazines print- 
Mrs. Whidorf. Mr, A. Boynton, ed in Braille. --N. ¥. Sun. Oct. 19. « 
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Ontario Associaton of the Deaf 
OFPICERS 
Honorary Patron: W. J. Morrison, 
Balleville. 


Bonar rottent: G. F stewart, 

Piesident: David Pelkoft, Toronto, 

‘Vice-President: N. 1, Gleadow, Ham- 
iiton, © 

Secretary: Victor Shanks, ‘Lorento, 

‘Treasurer: H. J. Lloyd, Brantford. 

Diréctors: J. T. Shilton, Toronto; 
R. E. McBrien, Pyterboro; Joseph 
. Roaniek, Teranto, 


THECANADIAN 
SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 


happiness 1s found In mak- 
ing others happy.” 
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THE DEAF IN ONTARIO 

Mr. and Mrs, Norman Glea- 
dow, Hamilton were entertained 
at a party given in their honour 
at the home of Mr, and Mrs. 
Harry Grooms, Toronto, on Sat- 
urday, December 2nd, The old- 
est son of Mr. and Mrs, Gleadow 
is serving in the Royal Navy. 

The Annual Christmas party 
sponsored by the Toronto Evan- 
Belical Church for the Deaf pas- 
sed into histéry on December 
22nd, as another successful 
event staged under the auspices 
of the ¥.P.8, Mr. John Shilton 
gave a reading of Christmas 
Carols in his Inimitable style, 
Joly St. Nick/then walked In 
upon the merrymakers and dis- 
tibuted gifts to happy and sur- 
prised recipients. Refreshments 
and chit-chats concluded a per- 
fect evening. 

—New York Journal of the Deaf. 
paleo eat i 
GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By C. MALONEY 
Badminton 

A.) the Senlor girls parUlcipate 
in the Badminton games which 
were begun defore Xmas. 
‘Twenty-four games have been 
played to date. Those who are 
quite new to the game are grad- 
wally improving In thelr serves 
and plays. 

An Intermediate schedule is 
being prepared. The game ts 
entirely new to a number of the 
girls in the Intermediate group, 
but, Judging from the spirlt 
with ‘which they play other 
games, they will doubtless give- 
whole-hearted attention to 
learning the rules ut Badminton. 


Outdoors 
‘The girls’ rink is in very good 
condition thanks to the boys 
who worked at it so Industriously 
during t.e Xmas Holldays, giv- 
ing it a good foundation. A few 
floodings since then have left it 
such, that {t attracts a large 
number of the girls every.even- 
ing from elght to nine p. m. 
‘The Juniors Nave their chance 
every evening before Supper. 
pander ais 
BOYS' SPORTS 
By J. A. RICKABY 
Volleybalt 
The volleyball House League 
teams have been holding almost 
nightly struggles since November 


‘ored spotlights play over 


1, and a definite improvement 
has been noticed in the play of 
most of the younger players, and 
In that of the boys who had not 
played the game before. 

-The Pines are leading the 
Junior League with 16 points, a 
margin of 1 point over the sec- 
ond place Chestnuts, In the 
Intermediate League the Thist~ 
Jes, with 28 points nave a 4 point 
lead over the Roses. The leading 
senlor team, the-Reds, have the 
same margin over the Greens, 
‘The other teams are Nighting for 


a better position in the standing, 


and with half the schedule yet to 
be played, we may see many 
changes. 

It Is hoped that we shall be 
able to enter a senlor team in 
the Belleville “Y" House League 
when It starts. If so, we ¢an 
assure the other teams of stiff 
opposition. 


Hockey 

Since the Christmas holidays, 
nine hockey teams have been 
picked to play in the House Lea- 
gues—3 teams in each league. 
Only four of the scheduled 
games have been played to date 
and so It Js a little early to re- 
port on any standings yet, but 
from all appearances, the abun- 
dant interest displayed thus far 
may be expected to blossom into 
the keenest of rivalries. 

We have been invited to enter 
two teams in the Belleville K1-Y 
League. This league consists of 
a Midget League made up of 
boys under 15, and a Bantam 
‘League composed of players un- 
der 12, ‘The games enjoyed by 
the boys on these two teams 
should give them valuable ex- 
perience and improve their 
Bames greatly. 

If the weather man is kind to 
us, we may look forward to sev- 
eral very busy and beneficial 
months. 

—+—_ 


STORY OF “THE NATIVITY" 
COLORFULLY STAGED BY 
0. 8. D. 

Rotary Club Guests of Principal 
and Staff at Weekly Luncheon 

Rotarians of the city who lay 
aside their business and -protes- 
stonal decorum every Monday to 
bathe in an aura of good fellow- 
ship, sat in reverent. sllence gn 
the auditorium of the Ontarlo 
School for the Deaf on Monday. 
December 18th.. as the impres- 
sive scenes of the beautiful story 
of the Birth of Christ unfolded 
kefore them in a picturesque 
dramatization staged by the tal- 
ented pupils and staff of the in- 
stitution. 

In the dim shadows of the un- 
lighted room they watched col- 
the 
colorfully garbed actors and act- 
tresses, while a sweet-volced 
choir led by Alec Gordon at the 
plano softly sang the musical 
background. The simple expres- 
sive melodies of “Holy Night”: 
“We, Three Kings of the Orlent 
Are”; “While Shepherds Wateh- 
ed *helr Flocks by Night”, form- 
ed the main body of the mu- 
sical theme that was introduced 
be the charming voice of Miss 
Anne Brown heard in Schubert’ 
“Ave Maria” and ellmaxed by the 
trimphant tanes of “O Come all 


ye Faithful.” The story was 
read by Mr. Lally. 

‘The pageant itself was a glit- 
tering parade of color. Result 
of intensive biblical history study 
on the part of the producers, the 
costumes were true to Ife. Per- 
haps one of the most impressive 
features of the pageant that in 
{teelf was a distinct credit to the 
dramatic instructive ability of 
the staff and the histrionic ca- 
pabilities of the pupils, was the 
chorus of white-robed angels. 
Garbed in white gowns with 
wings attached to thelr shoul- 
ders, the young girls made a pro- 


found impression on the club-. 


men, especially In the trium- 
phal climax of the pageant. 


“rhe Annunciation” 


The pageant opened with the 
appearance of the Angel and the 
Virgin Mary in “The Annuncl- 
ation." Shepherds of the hills 
bowed before the angel while 
high above the stars of Bethle- 
hem glittered in a dark sky. 
King Herod's Court and his seek- 
ing of the meaning of the word 
through the interpretation of his 
court wise men, and the ultimate 
arrival cf the three kings, form- 
ed another feature. 

Then he glorious scene of the 
Nativity. In a manger cradle 
lay the “Babe” while nearby 
knelt the Virgin Mary. Shep- 
herds of the hills prostrate be- 
fore the cradle were overshadow- 
ed by the beautiful figures of 
angels hovering in the back- 
ground, The arrival of the 
Three Wise Men of the East 
bearing gifts of gold. frankin- 
cense and myrrh and bowing in 
reverent homage to the Christ- 
Chila, preceded the entry of the 
Angels’ Chorus, In a crescendo 
of triumphant music, the glory 
of the birth of Christ was plc- 
turized by the entire cast. 


‘Tributes Paid 


Rounds of appiause greeted 
the clever cast and musicians. 
Appreciation of the colorful pro- 
duction was volced by Rotarian 
Charles Dolan. which in turn was 
passed on to Rotarian Willlam 
Morrison. superintendent of the 
School, Further appreciation of 
the city ministers present as 
guests of the school and among 
whom were Included the Re 
Frther J. J Collins, St, Michae 
Church; Rev. A. B. Payne. St. 
Thomas Church: a 
Wright. Christ 
T. Olmstead. V' 
Baptist Church; Rev. W. J. Wal- 
ker, St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church; Rev. DT. MeClintock. 
‘Tabernacle United Church: Rev. 
R. E. Newman, Holloway Street 
United Ciuich and Rotarian. 
the Rev. Dr. James Semple. 
Bridge Street United Church, 
was voleed by the Rev. G. G. 
Wright, president of the Belle- 
ville Ministerial Assoctation. 

Prior to the conclusion of the 
meeting. the clubmen made a 
fine apprecinble gesture of the 
spiendid meal served them by 
the staff of the school when they 
unanimously voted the “fines” 
collected during the meeting. 
and which proved to be a sub- 
stantial sum. ta the Christmas 
Fund of the school. 


‘THE GLAD NEW YEAR 
“Now, what Is this noise?" sald 
the glad New Year, 


“Now, what is that singular 
sound I hear? 

As it all'the paper in all the 
world 


Were rattled. and shaken and 
twisted and twirled,” 

“Oh! that," sald the jolly old 
earth, “is the noise." 

Of all my children, both girls 
and boys, 

A-turning over, their leaves 50 
new 

And all to do honour. New Year, 
to you.” 
—The Canadian Red Cross 

Junlor. 


President Howard Clarke was 
in the chalr with Ross Neal act- 
ing as sergt-at-arms. Leo Riges 
and “Sandy” Burrows provided 
the usual musical background 
for the sing-song. 

‘The Pageant was repeated 
during the afternoon for the 
children and teachers of the 
school. It was given again at 
night for the general public, the 
assembly hull being filled for the 
occasion. 

Following is the cast of pupils 
and staff ‘members who took 
part in the entertainment: 

Angel of Annunclation—Phy!- 
Ms Thompson. 

The Virgin Mary Violet Les- 
lle. 

Shepherds — Gordon Owens, 
Carder Wilson Glen Wilson. 
Raymond Cork. Sam Polych, 
John Rolko, Charles Graziano. 

King Herod — George Margo. 

High Priest — Bruce May. 

Seribes—Nelson Wedge. Mal- 
colm Tigwell. 

Altar Boy —- Charlie Sands. 

Slaves Stella Graziano, 
Margaret Shemivonian, 

Soldiers — Fred Howie, Ray- 
imend Burrows, Jack Hooey. 

‘Wisemen—Casper. Arthur 
Hazii Melchior, Steve Grazi- 
ano; Balthazar. Glen Robertson. 

Joseph—Nick Bartu. 

Angel--Irene Couz. 

Guardian Angels—Helen Reb- 
le, Ralli Korpl, Bernice Smith, 
Eleanor Flowers, Inez Smith 
Olga Witruk, Kathleen Bartley. 
Nellie Hillyard. Eileen Barratt, 
Eleanor Charron. Lucille Bour-- 
deau, Dorothy Devine. Helen 
Strabac, Mary Churchill. Isobel 
Richardson, Myrtle Duller. Opal 
MacDonald, Margaret Ferguson. 
Maureen Stewart, Rose Steven- 
son. Jessie Auld. Mary Yurek. 

Reader—Mr. Lally. ‘3 

Soloists—-Miss Anne Brown, 
Miss Myrtle Reid. Miss Kathrine 
Daly, Miss Viola Handley. Miss ., 
Mae Waite, Miss Caella Maloney, 
Miss Flora Bell, Miss Mary Hill. 
Miss Grace Harris. Mrs. Lover . 
ing. 

Men's Trio—Mr. John Hodg- 
con. Mr. James Rickaby. Mr. S. 
Alec Gordon. 

‘The pageant was prepared and 
oi uted under the direction of 
Miss Helen Keeler. 

Accompanist and Choir Lead- 
er Mr, S. Alec Gordon. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
{Continued from Page 3) 
trousers, a windbreaker, knee 
guards, a hockey stick, a game, 
overshoes, mitts, Christmas 
cards, tape, a box of candy and 

many other things, 
I skated on the nay one day. 
Jim Clelland and I skated a long 
-way from shore. The ice was 
smooth. We had a bontire near 
the shore, .T went to the movies 
nine times. 

a —Isadore Steenburgh. 

7 went home for Christmas. 1 
met my sister, Winnie, at the 
stdtion. Winnie and I.saw my 
mother working in a, woman's 
home.‘I wished the Woman a 
Merry Christmas and Happy 
new Year, Winnle and 1 came 
home. My sister Mazie has a 

baby boy. He was in a basket. 
His name is Leonard Bill. He 
had on warm clothes. My birth- 
day was-December 27th, I was 
14 years old. My mother gave 
me new socks for my birthday. I 

had a good time at home. 
Hi —Norma Aistrop. 

Many girls and’ ‘boys went 
home for Christmas, I stayed 
at school, I went to the movies 
five times, The big girls and 
boys carried many boxes to the 
assembly room, 1 got a candy 
cane, candles, nuts, two ples, a 
box of cheese. cakes, cookies, 
gum, bingo. handkerchiefs, two 
Iittle towels, beads, perfume and 
gloves, I thank mother and fa- 
ther very much. 

Last Monday the girls and boys 
went to the assembly room. We 
played games, We had sand- 
wiches, coffee, cakes and ice- 
cream for lunch, We had a 
good time. —Romia Johnston. 


I went home for Christmas. 
My brother. Bill met me at the 
station. My brother, Tom came 
home for Christmas. He is a sol- 
dier. BI and a girl friend and I 
played Chinese checkers. My 
brother and sister came home. 
‘My brother gave me some candy 
and orangts. I kissed my family. 
{love my sister, Hilda. 

—Marjorle Bendall. 


Some girls and boys went home 
for ‘Christmas, I did not go 
home for Christmas. I got 6 
boxes. I got gloves, a scarf, 
two bottles of perfume, face 
powder, candy. letters and corn 
flakes. I went to nine movies. 
I went to a‘party in the assem- 
bly room on New Years, I got 
seven letters from my family 
and Iriends, Inez and I played 
Chinese checkers. The score 
was 20 to 17. Incz won and I 
lost. We had a good time at 
Christmas. —Marjorie Lalibert. 


I did not come to school last 
September. I stayed home. 
Uncle Alfie and I cut down trees, 
We sawed wood, I worked hard. 
I had a Christmas tree. I got 
mitts, arms bands, a pair of trou- 
sers, two sweaters, two shirts, 
some stockings and a book. 
z —Kenneth Ormerod. 


I went home+for Christmas. 
My mother came to Hamilton. 
‘We went home on the train. We 
had a Christmas tree." I decor- 
ated the tree and put cotoured 
lights on it, I was happy at 
home. Another boy and'I made 


x big wrecking truck. Billie and 
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I went to skate on the Ice, He 
fell down. We came back home. 


I rode on a bicycle. I fell on 
the road. My family gave me 
$450. My mother came back 
with me on the train to Toronto. 


- She kissed me and kissed Bert. 
T said, “Good Bye.’ Howard and , 


George’ gave me some red grapes 
and nuts. » —Wilfred Rayeraft, 

I did not go home for Christ-_ 
mas. I stayed at school. We 
had a Christmas’ tree. I got 
presents. I got skates, a hockey 
stick, pants, mitts, stockings and 


Chinese checkers. I had a good 
time. —Elah Alford. 
3, Vocational 


‘We drew weather charts in our 
books. We are keeping a chart 
of the weather for January. «We 
are learning to read the ther- 
mometer. 

On Sunday’ the weather was 
bad. It snowed, it rained, It 
hailed and the wind blew very 
hard, 

Annie Kyzomowik!, Katie Iva- 
nowich, Carmen Parolin, Frances 
Tompkins, Joyce Johnston, Ted- 
dy Clarke, Gordon Louzon, Ger- 
ald Cassell, Douglas Drake, and 
Lawrence Bennett. “ 

SENIOR SCHOOL 
Note:—The pupils of Grade 
have each wrjtten a letter to the 
pupils of the corresponding 
Grade in the Praham School for 
the Deaf in Australia, ‘They are 
engerly awaiting replies. Fol- 
lowing is one of the letters. 
Ontario Schoo! for the Deaf, 

Belleville, Ontario, 
November 16, 1939. 


Dear Rosle:- 

Tam writing you but I don't 
know you. You sent a letter 
asking me to write you. I am 
gaging to write you a letter now 
for the first time and I hope you 
answer it’ soon. . 

Iam 14 years old. My birth- 
day is on March 4. Iam 5 ft 7 
inches tall. My eyes are hazel 
and I am a brunette, I live In 
‘Windsor, but I come to the Belle 
ville school for the Deaf. I go 
home for Xmas and during the 

qmmer holidays. I go td Tor- 
ohto for Easter with my aunt 
and uncle. I came to school 
when I wis'six years old, in 1931, 

I ant.a git! guide. Dorothy 
Antonow is my leader. 

Do you have many-games to 
play? We have lots of games. 
We play many different games, 
baseball, rounders, volley-ball, 
badminton etc. My sport tea- 
cher is Miss Maloney. 

‘My; hobbies are roller-skating, 
ice-skating and riding on a bike. 
What {s your hobby? 

We sign with our fingers. We 
talk sometimes. We learn how to 
talk. Do you talk or sign with 
your fingers? I don't like to 
sign but'I have to because the 
other girls do {t too. Sometimes 
I talk to my old pals who can 
hear and talk. 

Our school is about one and 
a half miles from the city. We 
can see many cars, trucks and 
buses passing on the highway 
near our school. The Canadian 
Pacific Rallway ts over near we 
Bay of Quinte. 
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Belleville is a rather large city 
in Hasting County. It 13 9 miles 
to Trenton. About 6 miles from 
here we have \a large military 
airport, We often see aeroplanes 
practising flying above our 
school. z 

We often walk to the city, to 
the show, to go shopping or to 
church. My Church ts at 
Andrew's Presbyterian. How 
many-miles do you walk to the 
ety? 

Would you kindly send me 
some stamps of Australla or any- 
thing else that belongs to your 
school? I will send you- some 
Canadian stamps. i 

In school we—learn cooking, 
art, sewing, typing, dancing. I 
have been in business for 5 years. 
T love to type. I often type let- 
ters for the teachers. Ido sten- 
cil work, I have written my 
bookkeeping. 

In winter, we have a rink to 
skate on and so do the boys, but 
the boys’ rink is larger than the 
girls, Every Saturday night we 
go over to the boys’ rink to skate. 

Have you a rink to skate on? 
Be sure to tell ‘me everything 
about your school... I wanted to 
know. 

We have many story books 
and magazines in.the book-cases 
In the study-room over at -the 
residences. We also have many 
newspapers, 
Star, the Telegram, the Globe 
and Mall, the Windsor Star, the 
London Daily Star, and the Ot- 
tawa Journal. 

‘We have elght bed-room dor- 
mitories. Iam upstairs In No.7 
dorm. We have about 18 beds in 
each dormitory. We all have 
closets of our own. We have 
a washroom near the bedroom. 
‘We have about 20 sinks in which 
to wash our hands and faces, 
Above each sink is a mirror. 

Our dining room js in the main 
building. We have 28 large 
tables for the puplls and 4 large 
tables for the, teachers. The 
maids work inthe dining-room. 
‘They serve the food to uy and 
wash the dishes There 1s also a 
chief cook and a baker. 

There ts a hospital near this 
building. It ts called, “The Gib- 
gon Hospital”. Tt is rather large 
but it {s not the same as the city 
hospital. Have you a hospital? 

Do you go on many trips? I 
had travelled through the 
Northern part of Michigan in 
the U. 8. A. I have been in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and other 
cities. Two years ago I travel- 
led through Northern Ontario. 
I saw the Dionne Quintuplets. 
Have you read about them? 
‘They are famous. They live at 
Callander, Ontarlo, We are very 
proud of them. I had a nice 
time on my trips. I go to Toron- 
to for my holidays every year by 
myself. Next year I will have 
my holiday in Toronto. I go to 
the Canadian National Exhl- 
bition also. 

1 wish I could visit Australia 
but it costs too much money to 
goona boat to Australia. I 
wish you could come and visit 
Canada. 

Canada is 2 beautiful country. 
Western Ontarlo grows tobacco. 
corn, wheat, and grain. When 
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you are on the train on your way 
to Saskatchewan, you can see 
miles and. miles of wheat fields. 
In the Maritimes fish is the big 
product. 

We have a playground near 
our residences. There are two 
swings beside a slide, The allde 
ds west of the seesaw. The swings 
are behind the rink. 

I guess I have no more news. 
Please tell me what you do in 
school, what your school work 
is and every other thing you do, 

I wish you and all your girls 
every success. 

Yours sincerely, 
Maureen E. Stewart. 


MY CHRISTMAS VACATION 


On December 20, in the after- 
noon, the school closed at 3.20 
o'clock, All the teachers wished 
all the boys and girls A Merry 
Christmas and A Happy New 
Year, We thanked the teachers, 
At 4.30 the boys and girls of Tor- 
onto left in the bus to go home 
on the train 

On December 22, in the morn- 
ing, Miss Fitzgerald told me I 
couldn't go shopping in the 
afternoon. I had to stay at the 
residence. 

On December 23, in the after- 
noon, the puplis went to the 
show at the McCarthy. It was 
very cold. The feature was cal- 
led “Blackmail.” It was a very 
good show. Edward G. Robin- 
‘son played in it, 

On December 24, at night, 
Miss Ford wanted the senior boys 
and girls to decorate the Christ- 
mas tree. We carried lots of 
boxes and put them on the floor 
under the tree in the assembly~ 
room, 

On December 25, in the morn- 
ing, we started to open the boxes 
in the assembly-room. Mr. Mor- 
rison talked tous, After a while 
Santa Claus came and jumped 
off the stage. He shook hands. 
with some children. All of us 
were very gald to see him. He 
was a comical fellow. I recelved 
afew boxes from Toronto. 

At noon the boys and girls had 
nine turkeys and other things to 
eat. We were full. The Catho- 
lic boys and girls were late com- 
ing back to school for dinner 
because they walked and it was 
very cold, A few girls watched 
the junior boys and girls while 
the supervisors had their dinner. 

We went to the show at the 
Belle Theatre to see “Another 
Thin Man.” Myrna Loy, Virgl- 
nla Grey and William Powell 
played in it. It was a very good 
show. 

On Dec. 29th Mrs. Lovering 
invited Nellie Hillyard and me 
to her home tn the city. We had 
a very enjoyable time. i: 

January 1 was New Year's Day. 
Miss Ford told Dorothy and me 
to ask the girls to come over the 
assembly-room for a party at 
night. We had a good time at 
the party. Miss Ford could not 
pick out the prize-winners. The 
points were the same. ‘ 

‘On January 3, in the afternoon 
the Ottawa boys and girls came 
back. We were very glad to see 
them again. % 

_We had a very good time dur- 
irig the Christmas holidays at the 
school. -=Phyll!s Thompson. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
E. B, LALLY—Instructor 
(Continued from page 2) 
School, My father works in a 
fruit and vegetable store. I 
have been working in the print- 
shop for three years. My in- 
structor is Mr. Lea Morrison. I 
chose that work because I want 
to be a printer. I hive worked 
on the platen press, paper cut- 
ter, proof press, punching ma- 
chine, make-up, job work, matl- 
ing machine, and cylinder press. 
I hope I will work on the lino- 
type in the future, perhaps next 
year. 
Work At Home 
LEONARD RAYNER 
My home 1s in Toronto, Last 
summer when I was home I 
had much work helping my 
father in his garden. My work 
was up on Eglinton Avenue with 
my father. I-helped him hoe 
the garden, put things in, pick 
potatoes, beans, and vegetables 
to take home. I used to get up 
early and go down to the gar- 
den myself. I watered it. Some- 
times I picked a pumpkin, car- 
rots, potatoes, tomatoes, and 
Swiss Chard. | We used to sell 
these from our garden, When I 
was ‘not busy at the garden, I 
helped mother around the house. 


Foods and Homemaking 
BERNICE SMYTHE 
I gm twelve years old. I live 

in Hamilton. T am in 1 Aca- 
demic in the Senior School, This 
is my second year at the O S, D. 
For my vocational work I have 
Foods and Homemaking. My 
instructor is Miss Daly. We have 
3 hours daily in cooking except 
on Wednesday when my class 
has Beauty Culture. This ts my 
first year in cooking. I have 
made Jelly, puddings, soup, muf- 
fins and jam. I use butter, 
sugar, salt, pepper, lemons, flour 
and many other things. 
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My Work in the Shoe-Shop- 
NELSON WEDGE 

I am fourteen years old. My 
home Is in Kitchener. I am in 1 
Academic in the Senior School. 
‘This is my ninth year at the O. 
8. D, For my vocational work, 
T have chosen Shoemaking. My 
instructor is Mr. Truman. We 
have 3 hours dally in Shoemak- 
ing. This is my first year in the 
shoe-shop. 

I have repaired shoes, leather 
bags, put on half-soles, full 
soles, heels, and other jobs. 


Carpentry 
RAYMOND BURROWS 

I am sixteen years old. I 
live in London. Iam in 1 Aca- 
demic in the Senior School. This 
is my ninth year at the O. 8. D. 
For my vocational work I have 
carpentry. My Instructor is Mr. 
O'Hara. We have three hours 
daily in shop. This is my se- 
cond year in carpentry. 

T have made two step ladders, 
repaired windows, and painted 
some furniture. . 


Dressmaking 
DOROTHY’ DEVINE: 


tam 13 years of age. I live 
in London, Ontario. Iam in 2 
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demic in the Senior School. 
ts my second year at the 
..D. For my vocational work 
we dressmaking. My in- 
ctor 1s Miss Waite. We have 
on Wednesday-when my class 
has Beauty Culturé.” This is my 
first year in dressmaking. I 
have made two middies and 
helped other girls with theirs 
also. We use needle, thread, 
selssors and the electric ma- 
chines. 


I think I would like to work in 
a Beauty Shop or work in a 
dressmaking shop, I have always 
wanted to be a good dressmaker 
and know how to wave,and curl 
other people's hair. I hope to 
get a good job when I am older 
and finished school, I would take 
any job as long as I know how 
to doit. I want to be smart and 
do my job quickly and be there 
on time and not be late, 1 shall 
try hard to find a good job and 
keep it. 


Making a Table 
NICK BARTU 

This 1s my first year In the car- 
penter shop with Mr. O'Hara. I 
Made a table for Mr. Cook in the 
Bake Shop. 

Before I made the table Mr. 
O'Hara gave me a plan of Jt, The 
plan showed how Jong, how wide, 
ere how high the table was to 


First I made the four legs. 1 
cut four pleces of pine on the 
Variety saw. Then I took them 
to the Jointer to plane the rough 
side and then I took them to the 
Hollow Chisel Mortiser Machine, 
T made holes in the top of the 
tegs for the-side pleces. ‘These 
pleces hold the legs apart and 
brace them. 

‘Then I got two large boards for 
the top of the table. I glued them 
together and let them set for 
three hours. When the glue got 
hard, I cleaned it off and sand- 
papered the ‘joints. Then I put 
iton the top of the legs and 
c<erewed it on. 

‘Then I made the shelves. 

Since this table was for the 
bake shop the top had to be 
covered with tin. It prevents 
the hot bread pang in the bake 
shop from burning’ the wood. 1 
nailed the tin on the edges of 
the top, but not on the top Itself. 

It was an easy job to make this 
table, I think I could make an- 
other table ike this one without 
any help from my instructor. 


How to Make a Cupboard 
By BOB HAMER 

First I get out my bill of ma- 
terlal to make a cupboard and 
mark out what I have to get. 
‘Then I get Gut my boards and 
cut off the length with a cross- 
cut saw. I joint them on the 
jointer. 

If I need to glue two boards 
together. I must joint them so. 
that they will fit together well. 
The top, the sides, the bottom 
and the shelves must be done 
first. Then I get some clamps 
and glue so I can put the 
boards together. I put the 
clamps on and stand it up 
against the wail to dry, I leave 
them Jor about two hours. 


When the glue gets hard, I 
take the clamps off and take 
them to my work bench to be 
cleaned. I do this by planing 
the marks off the board and 
sandpapering them smooth, 

After this is done, I take them 
to the varlety machine and cut 
off.the width. Then I mark the 
places to put the shelves on and 
cut them out by dadoing them. 
When I have the, shelves fitted 
in, I take some clamps and glue 
the shelves and bottom to the 
two sides and nail them with 
finishing nails so that they can- 
not fall apart. After I have 
finished the shelves and bottom 
I put the top on. The top ex- 
tends an inch over the sides, I 
nail it on. 

Then I cut two pieces for a 
casing and one for the top and 
bottom. The casing is to hang 
the doors on. 

I measure the doors and make 
them out of V jointed wood. I 
cut off the length on the variety 
machine at the same time. I 
get four sticks and put two on 
the door to hold the wood to- 
gether. I put clamps on to tigh- 
ten them so I can put screws or 
nails in. 

When this is done I cut off the 
width the proper size and joint 
them to fit in place. 

I next put a pair of hinges on 
each door and screw them to the 
cupboard so they will not come 
off. I put a cupboard catch on 
and make sure that it will work 
well, I get a hook to fasten the 
inside half of the door so they 
will not open when locked. 

Then I sandpaper the whole 
cupboard and get it ready to be 
painted. I give it three coats of 
paint, and when It ts dry, I bring 
it over to the teacher who wants 
it. 

1 made this cuboard for Miss 
Nurse. 


A Day on Gur Farm 
JAMES CLELLAND 


1 got up in the morning at 6 
o'clock, My father, mother and 
brothers got up then too. I went 
after the cows in the field, I 
cleaned them and helped to milk. 
I milked 4 cows. I separated the 
milk. A man took the cream to 
the creamery. I fed the calf 
skimmed milk, Then I cleaned 
the horses. 


After breakfast I cut hay with 
the scythe, I helped to stook up 
the grain, Then I helzed to 
draw the grain to the barn. I 
put the sheaves on the load. I 
helped to use the hay fork. We 
put hay ina mow. my brother 
drove the horses. 

‘We have dinner rt 12 o'clock 
and supper at 6 o'clock. After 
supper I went for the cows. I 
helped to milk. 1 took the har- 
ness off the horses and hung it 
up’ Then I fed the horses hay 
and halt a gallon of oats. .I let 
the horses into the field a night. 


- Then I fed the calf again. 


In the morning and before 
supper, I feed the chickens corn 
and wheat. I fed the 4 pigs too. 
‘They ate ground corn, milk and 
chop. At night I read the news- 
papers. I read about the base- 
ball games. We do not have clec- 
tric lights. I went to bed abl 
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9 o'clock. I was very tired. Some- 
times I swan in the river or play- 
ed ball with my brothers. 


Commerical Art 
SHIRLEY WILSON 


Last September I drew pictures 
of faces, Some heads were made. 
‘They needed painting. I sorted 
pletures looking for faces, I 
studied the eyes and mouth. I 
drew eyes, eyebrows, mouths on 
the faces before painting the 
heads. 

‘Then I enlarged a picture of . 
a cat I Iked best on large 
paper. I made it larger than 
the rat. When I finished en- 
larging the cat, I made a clay 
model of it. I made it look allve, 
I tore paper for papier mache 
from towelling. Then I made a 
plaster mold, I stirred the 
plaster of Paris into the water 
till It was creamy. When It be- 
gan to get thick. I poured it over 
the clay model of the cat. I dug 
out the’ clay from the plaster 
mold. I brushed tt out well, I 
put in papers and paste. It 
dried. One half the cat was 
made. ‘I needed the other side 
of the cat, I modelled it on a 
tracing, I made of the first mo- 
del. 

T drew on some underlay paper 
for hand block printing. I cut 
some green leaves, I drew many 
butterfifes. I painted a large 
cardboard butterfly with colour- 
ed paste. I dropped white, black, 
green, pink, purple, small cut 
papers into the coloured paste. 
I wore the butterfly wings to 
the Hallowe'en party. 


Commercial Art 


LUCILLE BOURDEAU 

T have been working at Com- 
mercial Art part, time for two 
years. This year I am in the art ° 
room from 2,30 to 4.00 except 
‘Thursday when I go there 3.20 
to 4.00 

In September I studied letter- 
ing and copied some decorative 
initials. I used words and de- 
signed some surface patterns. I 
copled some lay-out exercises 
and plans for arranging letter- 
ing in.a space. I lettered my 
name on a piece of white Bristo! 
board, Every day when my work 
ls good It is placed under my 
name. 4 

In Cctober I painted a small 
gold cross for Queen Elizabeth's 
cap for Miss-Walte. 1 made 
papler mache horns for Miss Van 
‘Allen's cow and painted them. T 
painted the veins in many large 
paper leaves with a brush point. 
The leaves were used for Hal- 
lowe’en parties. 

For my costume for the party, 
T looked in a large book of plc- 
tures, I chose “The Violet”, I 
made the costume of paper. I 
painted the leaves. I curled 
crepe paper for hair. Miss Cass 
told me that the red spotted 
dress did not. look weil under the 
cut-paper. 

‘Since Novernber first I arrang- 
ed cards and newspaper clipp- 
ings on disptay boards for the 
hall. I copied the cotirse in Com- 
mercial Art in my work book, 
and wrote this for “The Cana- 
dian”. 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF THE 0.8D. 
" «Continiied from Page D 


At the south of the Red Sea, !s 
Aden, @ coaling station in Arabia. It 
is unattractive and {ts shops sell 
cheap eastern goods of inferior qua- 
Ikty, The water tanks are what you 
must see. They are feats of engincer- 
Ing, and any water. which could be 
|, would Le saved there, at the 
Towert, ‘least. exposed level. | But 
jas, the tanks were empty: level 
after level. the water had dropped 
and now littte boys played on the 
platforms within the tanks. Rain 
had not fallen for several years. 
Everything was dry. parched. almost 
ead. 


Bombay 


= Aden war, 2oart from its great 
‘ater catchments, “uninteresting. Tt 
ls odd how we name our water re- 
terves. In Aden are cated 
catchments or (az ‘most other 
countries, reservoirs. 


‘Temperature was very high in the 
Red Sea. We were glad indeed t> 
be out into the Arabian Sea, and 03 
‘aur way to the mighty city of Bom- 
bay. To know any end one must 
Uverin It for several years; a visitor 
who calls for a day or two can but 
give fleeting impressions. You must 
always remember that when I tell 
you of things I have seen. One re- 


+ Members the things in which one ts 


interested forgetting many points 
which are important to others. 


On arriving at Bombay, we drive 
to the Pettah. Here natives are seen, 
not as in the European strects, but 
as they are in the east untouched by 
western civilization, Busy: the people 
seemed to be. in that they moved 
about a great deal, but I could nat 
see what occupied ‘them. At many 
shops goods were displayed outside, 
Indeed. large numbers of shops were 
what we would call booths. Gold: 
smiths for the whole distzict dl. 
played their wares in the same 
streets; but fer silversmiths. there 
were no other kinds of shop in the 
street. The brass and copper street 
was the same, but it seemd to shine 
happily, for the round bowls, jars 
and vases, elephant-beils and 
candle-sticks caught the Ught and 
glinted gaily. One stall often to be 
seen interested one greatly. Neat 
little: bundles of glossy’ green leaves 
Wke laurels. lay on woeden benches. 
Near by was a small Jar In which 
was a stick, Buyers Picked up .a 
leaf, smeated it with a white paste 
from the jar. and having paid, went 
thelr way. They ate the teat. 


Migerever suu go in india. you will 
notie? on the pavements splashes 
Uke: blood—the expectorations of the 
betel nut addict. You will easily 
know those who chew betel nut: 
their eyes are blosdshot particularly 
in the outer corner, the:r tceth are 
stained red. The general impression 


is repulsive. | NY 
1 saw a washing-ground in the 
heart of Pettah. Spaces about 


four feet square. one foot deep. and 
surrounded by a little: wall a few 
imehes above the ground were partly 
filled with hot water. Men dipped 
the soiled garments in this square, 
beating the garments agalnst the 
stone bottom and cides. Six or 
seven men were busy at these 
squares, One pitics the owner of 
the clothes, especially if the clothes 
had buttons. 


I saw part of « funeral too: logs 
had been lald on top of one another 
to form what we will call a bundle: 
its proper name is pyre, Within the 
pyre, the dead body had been placed, 
and when we arrived at the court- 
rd of the temple, the pyre as on 

I shrank from the gruesome 


fre 
sight—many heaps of ashes showed 
me where other funcral pyres had 
stood. 


Next, we visited the Tower of Si- 
lence. One may not enter: only 
those closely telated may enter, and 
they do not stay. 
dead is carried to this garden. for It 
ts a garden, carried even many miles 
through the streets, Then i is laid 
on the stones within, and the vw- 
tures watch tJ all is quiet and then 
descend to their shastly feast. I 


‘The body of the - 


of their faith which 


side by side, Uke sardines in 2 tin, 
‘Only then did I faintly realize the 
teeming, swarming millions of India, 
uneducated, unhoused, unfed. Are 
they also unwanted? The law de- 
mands that we shelter our dogs, Does 
it say aught of our brethern? I shud- 
dered as I stumbled aver a sleeping 
body. It groaned as I passed on, and 
4s silent again. 


Colombe in Ceylon was our next 
port. I went to Mount Lavinia where 
there is good swimming and an aq- 
uasium, but in nelther was I interest- 
ed. I engaged a native guide and 
walked through the cinnamon gar- 
dens, and coconut plantations. We 
saw lace makers, with nimble fingers 
making the daintlest of laces for 
table use. We visited temples, and 
as the ground whereon we tread is 
sacred ground, we must .walk with- 
‘out shoes. A'temple boy unfastens 
and takes them off at the lowest 
temple step; then we mount and look 
within. but'l may not enter beyond 
the screen, as I'am not a member of 
the Eastern faith. We see images 
of Buddha. and men standing de- 
voutly In prayer. Shoes are put on 
and the temple boy “tipped”. “Rem- 
eniber you must never give a temple 
boy copper money. 


Ata smaller temple was a large 
‘natrow table strewn ‘with cream and 
with pink fowers of waxen texture 
and of heavy, sickly perfume. My 
Ruide pleked ‘up a handful and of- 
fered them to me, but I did not care 
to accept .what had been given to 
Buddha, 


Colombo ts the last port of call be- 
fore we reach Australia, Now we 
steam for Fremantle: nine days to 
stoss the Indian Ocean, nine days 
without the smell of the earth. How 
I longed for the scent of new mown 
hay. “How I wearled of the heaving 
sea. Yet the oceans were kind during 
the five and a half weeks we sailed. 


Fremantle, in West Australia, was 
the destination of the forty Cathallc, 
orphan boys. How important they 
were! The captain gave them & 
jamboree. It was a perfect jam- 
‘ree too, for when the winners rec- 
cived their prizes the losers also were 
presented wth gifts. : 


At Fremantle they disembarked, 
and bowled along the docks in cars 
while we had to walk.’ The boys 
were all smiles. 


But it is to Perth we go. for Fre- 
manUc“is not famed for scenic be- 
ausm, whereas Perth. on the Swan 
RWer, is deally situated. The natlon- 
al Park is what we must see, and how 
very lovely it is! Miles and miles of 
virgin land is protetted for the na- 
Uon, just as In Canada. Wid flowers 
are Just beginning to bloom, for, 
August is springtime in the Antl- 
podes, Boronia and Kangaroo-paws 
I saw for the first me, and never 
shall I forget the radiant glory of the 
wattle trees draped as brides in gold- 
en showers of loveliness. Wattle 15 
like mimosa. indeed it 1s of the same 
family. It is one of the emblems of 
Australia and on Wattle Day Aus- 
tralians wear a tiny pjece of this de- 
liecate, Mufly flower. Many people 
cannot go near wattle os it affects 
them as hayfever affects some of us, 
they: sneeze and sneeze then develop 
a cold, 


Adelaide. the capital of South Aus- 
ali, was our next port: It is a 
quaint town. busy. pleasant and de- 
lightful. Mount Lofty is away in 
the distance. but we have no Ume 
to drive there. Instead, we see the 
fairy like bloom of the almond trees, 
and Jo. grange trees, lemon trees 
Peach, plum and nectarine !!! With 
excited hang I pull oranges and le- 


saw vullures Iuigh in the trees which, mons! The bluoms und fruf arc sl- 
2 


\ 


precision is seen in its streets. Its 
hold a wealth of beauty: Its 
velvet lawns gladden the eyes: St, 
is the pride‘of Melbourne, 
‘@ good view of it is obtained 

‘Melbourne's shrine. This 
shrine is irmbaylvan spot. yet in the 


heart of the city; it is strong, austere - 


and simple; but rarely could one find 


one more, In Melbourne, at eleven 
o'clock, on the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month, the sun’s ray falls 
‘on the tomb. That ides is not new; 
nay, it is centuries old. 


not discovered by him although he 
planted the Union Jack at Port Jack~ 
‘son but he by a short margin of 
‘time, was the fitst to bring news of 
Its discovery to England; thus he 
gained Australia for Britain. 

His cottage was given to Austra~ 
lta, shipped there, and rebullt in the 
publle gardens. The poplars round 
At enhance its English appearance. 

I re-visited Melbourne in Inte 
January, just after the tragic, de- 
vastating bush fires of Victoria. 1 
was thirty miles out of town in the 
heart of the country. where, for 
‘more than two years. no rains of any 
value had fallen. The roads were 
dry and sandy, the nelds brown and 
desolate, rain’ tanks were almost 
empty, » water diviner in the district 
was engaged in sinking a new well 
for himself and another, for his 
neighbour. 


‘One day I threw out a cup of cold 
tea. I still feel remorse, for the dog 
needed that tea and a cup of liquid 
‘was precious, I am certain that I 
did not use more than a pint of 
water @ day to wash in, 


‘After three days I said. “good-bye” 
to my goog friends for I realised 1 
was using ‘water which they could 
All spare. & 

In Melbourne museum is the fam- 
‘ous horse Phar Lap, the death of 
which in America is one of the my- 
sterles of the racing world. His 
heart is In the Hall of Anatomy in 
Canberra. 


Australians speak of Phar Lap as 
of a frend beloved. 


And now we set sail for Sydney 
where we are to disembark in two 
days. 

It marks the end of my voyage. 
and I hove been five and a half 
‘weeks In reaching It. The wonder 
of Sydney is its harbour. Inlets and 
ays run into the land, giving a long 
coast-line, many sheltered ttle 
beaches. and wild, dangerous, shark- 
Infested ahores. ‘The sea runs into 
the harbour between two headlands 
called the North and the South 
Heads. “The Strathaird” ploughs 
her way towards Sydney Harbour 
Bridge, the single-span bridge. the 
pride of Sydney. It was designed, I 
believe. by Dorman Long, a Scots- 
man. How I wish I had my 
notes, children, then I should be 
certain of these things. But you 
can find out for yourselves, Sidney 
4s now the second city in the British 
Empire, and is a thriving bustling 
city. Bome of its streets are very 
narrow, for Sydney grew quickly. 
Settlers did not take time to plan 
towns in those days. The city is 
only one hundred and sixty years 
old. but she has achieved much. 

‘The galleries in Sydney gave me 
Jess pleasure than those in Mel- 
bourne; the paintings arc much more 


modern: in Melbourne » whole room 
is devoted. to old masters; still the 
modern pictures in 8yaney are good, 
‘The botanical gardens are lovelleat 
in azalea time, but beautiful always, 
‘The zoo too, is particularly repre- 
sentative and Ideally situated at 
Taronga Park. You go there by 
boat across one of the many ferries 
of Sydney Harbour. 

sydney and Melbourne are rival’ 
cites. Hach says its harbour ls the 
better. ‘There is no doubt whatever 
that the natural harbour of Sydney 
4s one of the three finest in the world, 
so, when Melbourne acknowledges 
this she also retorts, “We made our 
own harbour. .You were so stupid, 
God had to make yours for. you. 
The three main cities of Australia 
are Sydney, Melbourne and Brisbane 
and to denote the characteristics of 
each city a well known remark Is! 

Melbourne says; “Who are you?” 

Sydney says, “What are you?" 

But Brisbane says, “How are you?” 

‘The Education Department at Byd- 
ney controls the whole state of New 
South Wales, thus there ts uniform- 
ity throughout. The main reading 
book 1s the same, and is really @ 
pamphlet, but fs called a magazine, 
dt is published and distnbuted 
‘mopnully, from Sydney, contains 
complete and serial stories, two 
poems, matter for theory of music, 
and @ complete song witn notes 
thereon, The magazine must be 
studied and finished in the current 
month. It ls kept, of course, for the 
school year, and, when necessary, 
referred to, 

The puplis rarely take their books 
home. They are lett “under the 
aesk,"" as ttle homework 1s asked, 
But the children take great pride hs 
thew history and geography note- 
books and these are taken home to 
be illustrated; pictures, cottons, 
wools, grains, tea and cotfee. pearls 
and other things are enioided in 
cellophane and pasted into the blank 
sheet opposite the notes. "uhese his- 
tory and geography note-books are 
& Joy to behold and are tne nest £ 
have secn in my twenty-five years of 
experience. 

The children themselves were a 
delight, much“ more free in thelr 
attitude to thelr elders than are 
Scots children. One grew accu 
stomed to that as to many other 
‘things that were new and strange. 


I visited Canberra twice, anxious 
to be familar with the federal ca- 
pital which was to be the home of 
their iighnesses the Duke and Du- 
chess of Kent. An old gravestone, 
that of Sarah Webb, ts in St. John's 
churchyard. St. John’s is one of the 
oldest churches in Australia, The 
stone is called ““The Prophetic stone” 
and reads somewhat like this: 

“Here les no mean city but one 
that is to come.” 

Canberra is built in four distinct 
sectlons, each far apart from the 
other. No high walls or fences are 
permitted in Canberra, no trams 
spoll the rondways, Many roads 
have one-way traffic, not to avold 
congestion, for there is none, but to 
convenlence the motorist. As a mat~ 
ter of fact, the one-way traffic signs 
are low in'the garden fists and are 
zo small that the motorist doesn’t 
notice them and thus dnves round 
in circles, That ts one of the amus- 
ing things in Canberra, You meet 
someone pretending to know the 
way quite well but who is travelling 
against the notices! 


At Canberra 1s erected an excep- 
tionally fine memorial (o Ro 
Burns. Many consider it the 


et, 
‘A huge bronze figure contemplat.ve. 
is in the cenre forground and sev- 
eral yards behind It, four bronze 


tablets set in granite, the tablets 
tepresenting famous scenes from 
‘Burns’ poems. 

Cariberra is a garden city, no fac- 
tories or works will be built there. 
Over a million trees and rose bushes 
adom the garden streets, and in 
cherry blossom time Canberra is 
thronged, special trains running 
from other states, to this beautiful 
sot, 

Brisbane is the last port of call for 
great ocean going vessels. It ts not 
Jarge, but is busy and friendly. 

‘Concluded In next issuer 
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‘The hinterland of Queensland Is 
inexpresaibly lovely. The vivid green 
pf the sugar-cane, the chocolate co- 
Toured soil which becomes almost 
crimson, the dark green of the trees, 
& sky of clearest blue dappled with 
feecy clouds—it remains in the me- 
mory as something not to be for- 
gotten, 

‘The Barrier Reef was to me disap- 
pointing. The crossing from Glad- 
ztone was rough and we were too ill 
to care for the one hat we each wore: 
most hats were sat on, others flew 
down the ocean. What did It mat- 


Dull weather yrevented our seeing 
the real brilliance of the corals as 
viewed through the glass-bottomed 
boat. But even so. we gasped as we 
@azed on the rich colourings, the 
purples of lavender coral, the bright 


+ climsons; the darker greens of the 


the dainty grees and. white. friages 
y green w es 
of the mushroom; and the dainty pin 
coral; the deep-purple hues of the 
clams would defy the brush of a skil- 
ful artist, 


‘Toe, Bacrier Reet Sahing grounds 
are the delight of the 
“The Coralita” takes the sportatnefi~ 


off for the day and thes recurn with 
splendid catches—all of them real. 
‘0 that piscine tales are unnecessary, 

‘During the Xmas vacation, which 
43 summertime in the Antipsdss, I 
was in New Zealand for five wee 
is we.rd, almoss 
sinister. Rotorua 1s In the tmost in- 
teresting district. In Rotorua the 
health-giving springs have been uti- 
lized and baths and swimming pools 
of all kinds await the visitor and the 
invalid. 

Hot springs and mud-pools meet 
the eye everywhere. and you must 
be careful where you tread. You wish 
to see the Maorl church? Certain! 
It is not far from town. As you e 
ter, tread warily: zee, the steam rises 
between the Magstones, step over that 
flesure, Look at the huge grave 
atones. enormous slabs two or three 
feet high surmounted by wreathes 
under ‘glass globes; steam ris.s 
Chroughout the little cemetery: one 
shivers uneasily. 

In some streams you may catch 
trout at one side and boil them in the 
same stream at the opposite sid> 
Mud pools are fascinating to watch. 
‘The bubbles break. the mud forms 
water-lilies and roses. and thus such 
pool 1s called the lily pond or the 
rose garden. airy trout eat from 
one’s hand, yet they are not Ia cap- 
tvity. 

‘When at Rotorua you must drive 
to the tive lakes: you must also go. 
at whatever cost. to the Waltomo 
caves. If you have. seen stalactit:s 
and stalagmites before. you need not 
visit any but the glow-worm cave. 
Here you will see something of rare 
and heavenly loveliness, A little 
stream flows underground and down 
the ages It has formed a tunnel. 
‘Overhead 1s rock, damp in the dark- 


ness. When first we enter we see * 


glow-worma. The gulde tells us to 
watch them: as we talk, vibrations 
are set up in the air, the glow-worm 
feels them, senses danger, and les- 
gens. even extinguishes her light. 
‘Thus we are warned: we must move 
Ughtly and remain silent. We enter 
a boat: it glides very gently through 
the still, dark water. gulded by the 
man who pulls on an overhead, hor- 
izontal cable. At first all is dark, 
then gradually we come to the won- 
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didn’t mind. On brown paper bags 
slipped in pockets in the back of the 


the heavens, On we glide, scarce 
daring to breathe lest we disturb this 
enchanting, radiant, almost divine 
glory, We reach the stars, 


‘Throvgh many lands have I travel- 


kia, not Egypt, India, nor Australia. 
no: New Guinea, the Philippines, 
no: China, not Japan, nor the Uni- 
ted States’ not even Canada showed 
me eught that moved me more. The 
glory of the ever-lasting hills, the 
magnificent splendour of gozgesus 
sunsets fade before the delicat: but 
crystal memory of that silent Uttle 
cave in New Zealand. Go there be- 
fore you leave the earth, for there 
‘the stars come down to greet you. 


Bouthwands to see the Walrakl 
valley with its great geysers = 
gon's mouth and its eagle's nest. 
fantasies formed by the rushing 
waters and their petrifying qualities. 
Never shall I forget the drive from 
Walraki to Napler five and « half 
hours on Xmas day, 9 Sunday: 


swung; up, ever up, we mounted: | 


‘and round ever round we sped unt! 
human endurance was almost over- 
‘come. 

‘To Napier we came. I wished to 
see the earthquake city. But of it 
1 have unpleasant memories. As I 
arrived after elght o'clock, the hot=! 
kitchens were closed and no food 
could be served. Maids had gone 
for the night; the labour govern- 
ment had made very strict rules 
about service in hotels: and alas, 
shops too were shut. A fish rest- 
aurant was open: I hesitated: hunger 
called: I entered enquiringly; I re- 
treated rapidly. So hungry to bed 
went. Hungry on Xmas day! I 
felt grievously ill-used, 


‘Many acres of level land were ad- 
ded to the foreshore of Napier after 
the last earthquake, but one of the 
piers sank. It is now called “the 
iron pot* and hus not been recon- 
structed. The sand st Napier is 
grey-green. It. dirty and un- 
inviting to me“Es I am accustomed 
to golden sand, but it was, of course, 
Ferfeetly clean. 


‘There ta @ very fine promenade 
Napler, and fliasant seaside ca" 
dens. ‘I had never seen a gard>n 
built at the seaside before, although 
in Sydney they have velvety lawns 
and palms fringing some of the 
beaches, In the midst of the gar- 
den {s a fountain which throxs up 
Jets of different heights and shapes. 
‘There jets, and the fountain too, ave 
coloured in half a hundred different 
combinations. One can watch for # 
Jong time and not weary. It is al- 
most entrancing. 

Prom Napler I went south to wit- 
dy Wellington. capital of the island. 
It is not unique except that it Is gen- 


erally preceded by the adjective - 


“windy.” T flew from the capita 
across Cook Stralt to Nelson. This 
is an hour's flight. ‘There were two 
gentlemen in the plane and they 
enjoyed the peppermint chewing gum 
which the pilot gave us. They 
chewed and chewed. Now, in Srot- 
land we don't chew gum: if we do. 
we are beyond the pale. I hate pev- 
permint unless with mutton or in- 
Side a chocolate! I felt so sick with 
the amell of it that I asked the men 
if they would mind stopping. They 


not sult me: the plane dropped 
rose so suddenly that I was vio- 
lently sick, and “ Just In Case” be- 
came a dire necessity. Still, I view- 
ed the land below with great in- 


Now when you have a flight, chew, 


exact thoughts of the gentlemen pas- 
sengers, wouldn't you, children? 
‘South, by bus, to the Pranz Josef 
glacier. ' Now I was amid mountains 
of snow. Yet the vegetatian below 


cler as far as we were permitted to. 
‘The guide cut footholds in the ice 
and as we had ice-sticks and pro- 
per 
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time I was not sick at all, but 
changing altitude caused excru- 
Bice paie’in my earn at 
close-up view of these Southern Alps 
was worth all the pain that accom- 
panted It, 
I wished to go south to the Milford 
Sound, to go north to Grey- 


At Christchurch there Is a magal- 
flcent Catholic Cathedral; Bernard 
‘Shaw considers it the finest in the 
Southern Hemisphere. The Provin- 
clal Hall is fine, indeed it ts one of 


soldiers, all of whom pasted the s:ot 

thelr way to Prance to fight in 
. Christchureh, too, 
ight from its rel:htour- 
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South to Dunedin: notice the last 
able and notice the first in Edin- 
It is said that ths peo; le of 
Dunedin are more Scots than the 
Scots. As I alighted from the train, 
‘@ lady in amazement s:oke to me— 
we had travelled together from Lon- 
don In “the Strathai d." Sh: took 
me round Dunedin. 

fest now I go as far as Lake Te 
u_up which we sall. We leave 
‘urban garments at the Glade ho- 
and in “hiking” clothes cet off 
thirty-three mile walk to 
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sinister, fearful geysers and hot- 
springs; It has mountains which vie 
with those In Switzerland. and its 
verdant woodland beauty, particu- 
larly in the Buller Gorge ‘north- 
west of South Island) is unsurpas- 
sed in the islands. At the Church 
in Wahlo, behind the altar, is a 
large, one-paned window. The con- 
gregation thus fooks at the altar 
with Its background of snowy pin- 
nackes. You must also look in the 
window from the outside: you see 
the altar and in the background the 
reflection of the snow-capped moun~ 
tains. Truly clever idea. 

Now we go home to Sydney once 
more. 

<My year in Australia ts over. It 
has been a wonderful year. The 
country is so different from otht 
Its wide open spaces, its sheep sta 
ons of such unbelievable extent— 
they are sometimes twelve thousand 
acres; {ts fat cattle filled me with 
wonder, Few horses are seen any 
where for machinery is a necessity 
in Australia, 

Grain which on the Canadian prat- 
ries s cut close to the earth 1s not 
always cut so in Australia, The 
heads are cut and the straw left 
standing in the fields. You know 
you require straw in Canada for 
winter bedding, {{ not for fodder, but 
in most parts of Australia, animals 
are out .oLsoors aly the winter 
through and thus doynot require 
‘bedding, Sometimes, children, you 
will see cows with a hessian ‘cover 
ted round their bodies, that is the 
utmost one does for them in an 
Australian winter, ‘The Island con- 
tnent Is warm even in winter, 50 you 
need not take winter clothing with 
you, Only the houses are rather 
cool at night for homes are not heat- 
ed and many houtes have not fire- 
places in the. room. It was strange 
to see people wearing coats indoors. 
I was very cold, for only the modern 
schools have central heating: and 
the fires in the others have to be set 
and Ut by the teacher or by the 
pupils. There are no Janitors in the 
Schools outside the metropolitan 
area, and in the bush the teaches 
does’ the cleaning of her tiny 0:¢ 
room school. For that she is paid 


about one and o half dollars a 
month. One of my English friends 
enjoyed her experience in such ® 
school. 


Plowers in Australia were a great 


ful supply of flowers to school, In- 
deed so many flowers had we that T 
asked the pupils in each dual desk to 
bring a tiny inkbottle and in it they 
had a nosegay. ‘This made our room 
a veritable garden and a great plea- 
sure to me. Madonna lille; o> Ber~ 
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Long hair in Australia is very com- 
mon. The girls wear it in two long 
braids and quite frequently these 
plaits were two feet long. To school. 
the older girls wear white blouses 
and navy “gym” tunics; the boys 
may wear what they choose, 

‘The climate is so suitable for the 
sport that practically everyone in 
Australia swims. At school, the sub- 
Jeet is scientifically taught. The 
children are taken to the beach or 
to the indoor swimming pools every 
week—except in the winter. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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TYPEWRITING ~ 
E. B. LALLY, B. A.—Instructor 


‘The instruction in typewriting 
aims at making the student @ 
fast, accurate operator typing 
from copy. The typist must be 
able to type rapidly. He must 
Be accurate in his work. A typ- 
ist who has, accuracy but not 
speed will find but little demand 
tor his services. One who has 
great gross speed but whose 
work is full of errors will never 
be able to hold'a job. The two 
go hand in hand. 

‘The child taking typing must 
have manual dexterity. Like an 
expert and safe. taxi driver his 
reaction time must be low. Good 
health is, essential for typing 1s 
a job which quickly induces fa- 
Ugue. Very.Jmportant are the 
character elements of obedience, 
perseverance, honesty, concen- 
tration, and self-control. 

‘The habit of obedience stands 
‘one In good stead because one 

_is constantly following direc- 
tions. The directions are dis- 


pinetly stated; they are clear, It* 


‘is necessary to follow them. 
- Take the simplest directions. 
They are : “Sit erect;" "Keep 
the fingers curved.” “Keep your 
feet flat on thé floor,” “Keep 
the elbows close to the body,” 
“Move only the fingers. move 
the arms as little as one can.” 
‘There are very simple directions. 
‘They can be made clear to the 
youngest typing student. .The 
student who can concentrate, 
samd who is obedient to these 
simple orders has a good start. 
Lack of obedience, lack of 
concentration with a consequent 
disregard of these orders c1uses 
early fatigue. and waste motion, 
both of which are harmful to ac- 
curacy and speed. 

Perseverance as part of the 
child's make-up {s of great value. 
During the first few weeks the 
progress Seems very slow. some- 
‘tmes painfully slow. The one 

‘no keeps trying. thesgne who 
usicks at the Job. the one who is 
willing to do the hard founda- 
ion work has a quality that Is 
very valuable. 

* Another character element 1s 
that of “self-control”. 
pupil who is ambitious becomes 
enthusiastic at the very start of 
the work. Because of his interest, 
because of his desire to do well, 
he is beset by temptations to dis- 
regard instructions. He wants to 
look at the typed word, he wants 
sto look at the keys and his hands 
so he will be certain to, strike 
the correct Key. All these wants 
are “taboo”. He mustn't do 
these things.‘ This is where a 
training in control is valuable 
at the very beginning of work. 
‘These desires must be repressed 
even though they have a worthy 
or good motive. 

‘This “control” is not only im- 
portant and valuable at the be- 
. ginning of typing but is valuable 

all through the course. I have 

in mind one gftl who possessed 
this “control” to a high degreé. 

She followed directions just as 

they were given. Very sensitive 

to correction, she avoided re- 
proof by doing just as she was 
told. She further had honesty. 

The instructor being busy with 

other pupils, with other classes. 


x 


or perhaps out in the shops, this 
girl would go right along as 
though the Instructor had her 
under his eye. In camparison 
with other girls her progress 
seemed slow. The others were 
covering more work and were 
working faster. But the. others 
were working out of control; 
they were looking off copy; 
watching the typed words, giv- 
ing attention to keys and fin- 
gers and trying with might and 
main to go as fast as possible 
and cover as many exercises as 
possible. Accuracy? Well they 
Just didn’t seem to be getting 
‘that, Oh! yes, they had been 
told! to glue their eyes to their 
copy, and make certain that 
each key they struck was right 
and that they stroked slowly but 
evenly. Such a method was slow. 
But the girl who had plodded on 
keeping everything “under con- 
trol,” with perseverance, and 
honesty had her innings when 
speed tests were reached. The 
graph showed her topping all her 
classmates. Then when assign- 
ments were given out, the choice 
‘ones went to her. As time went 
on the others found difficulty in 
attaining accuracy. Assign- 
ments had to be done over again. 
Old drills had to be painfully 
practised. As for speed they 
were soon left far behind be- 
cause they lacked rhythm, ac- 
curacy, and the automatic ha- 
bits connected with the me- 
chanics of the machine. 


Another girl of very high in- 
telligence, and of great manual 
dexterity had 1g “but 
“honesty with herself.” She was 
fast and fairly-accurate, but the 
errors she did make she would 
let go through—in letters, tabul- 
ations, and lists, The result was 
that she typed letters, lists, com- 
positions, tabulations with a 
great burst of speed. But her 
enthusiasm and ambition were 


‘wasted, because little’ careless 


mistakes were glossed over. She 
couldn't be trusted with any 
{mportant assignment brilliant 
asshe was. But when she found 
that work under her name was 
being returned again and again, 
she came to realize that her 
work was of no value. Since 
then her worlXwhile still suf- 
fering from previous careless ha- 
bits is steadily improving> 


‘The child who takeS typing at 
the School does so of his own 
choice, Because of this he ts in 
work in which he is interested. 
He has before him other stu- 
dents who are speedy, accurate 
typists, and thus he has an ever 
present incentive to equal or 
better the records. previously 
made. And then, when he gets 
his first assignment, what an 
encouragement! 


There 1s no set method of 
teaching typing at this School. 
‘The fact that the students are 
deaf present some problems 
such as the attainment of rhy- 
thm, oral or other directions be- 
ing impossible without interrup- 
tion of the operator, the lack of 
warning that a line is nearly en- 
ded, and the lack of hearing 
which is valuable in developing 
a light firm quick stroke. These 
problems are solved largely by 
experimentation. and special at- 
tention to each igavidual, with 
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anticipation of faults which may 
grow out of such problems. 
‘Therefore special attention 1s 
given to typing in even time, to 
Judging a four, five, or six inch 
line, and to stroking. These 
special problems can be- met. 
‘The fact of, deafness remains, 
and if directions are to be given 
during the operation of the 
machine the typist must stop 
his work. = - 

Professional speed champions 
are ever willing to present ad- 
vice as to how to attain speed. 
But what our students learn is 
this. A practical assignment is 
indentical in each case. It may 
be one necessary to some work 
in the School. 
types evenly, steadily, with eyes 
fixed on her copy, and without 
errors has the neatest, cleanest 
and best looking piece of work. 
Much faster, but less accurate 
typists lose time by stopping to 
erase, and in the end their work 
is not finished as sort as that of 
the more accurate typist, and 
does not look well. So speed 1s 
not an objective until assign- 
ments of actual use in School 
can be done accurately, neatly, 
and quickly. Once this goal is 
attained exercises to develop 
speed are regularly used. 

One school of teaching typist 
would have one learn the key- 
board, and the mechanics of the 
machine.’ Another school ad- 
vocates drills and more drills at 
first. Another advocates writ- 
ing words right at the begin- 
ning. At this School the me- 
chanics of the machine are 
taught only as required. As for 
other instruction it is largely 
experimental. Both the word 
and the drill method are used 
with different individuals. 
Where one method fails of re- 
sults, the other oftén works well. 
If satisfactory progress is being 
made with the initial method 
tried it is continued, If there Is 
lack of progress other means are 
tried. By satisfactory progtpss 
is meant the quick attainment 
of correct habits of hand posi- 
tion, correct stroking, eveness of 
stroking and spacing, and ac- 
curacy of typed work. 

‘Once a speed of 30 to 40 words 
a minute is reached together 
with a fair degree of accuracy 
assignments are handed out. 

Speed tests are not introduced 
until a student is doing fairly 
accurate work with a net speed 
‘of 20 to 25 words per minute. The 
result of a speed test always ap- 
pears as so many net words per 
minute and as so many errors 
per minute. Two students typing 
for fifteen minutes may have a 
speed of 60 words per minute. 
‘The one may have 1.5 errors per 
minute whilst the other may 
have, .2 errors per minute. The 
one with the .2 errors per minute 
is by far the best typist because 
In regular office work she wastes 
practically no time. So to say 
that one has a certain speed typ- 
ing means little wrless one 
knows the number of errors per 
minute as well. Students mark 
their own errors. : 

Assignments cons'st of variovs 
forms of tabuin - financial 
statements, statements ot dally. 
monthly og yearly inventorles, 
lists of nantes. duplicate receipts, 
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sts of teams and schedules, 
duty lists of supervisors, res!- 
dence duty lsts for pupils, time 
tables for senior, intermediate 
and vocational schools, mark 
sheets for instructors’ use, mark 
sheets in duplicate, tabulation of 
weights, stencilling on silk and 
on wax (by typewrter and by 
stylus) silent reading material, 
Christmas letters, and forms for 
athletics. ? 

Through these assignments 
the students iearn centering,” 
parts. of a business letter, ar- 
tistic arrangement of letters, let- 
ter placement, care in making 
carbon coples, envelope addres- 
sing, folding for insertion, prac- 
tical tabulation and statistical 
matter, ruling and. business 
forms, 

Certain text book matter ser- 
ves as an introduction but the 
actual business assignments 
provide a much greater incen- 
tive for good work, as well as 
being much more interesting. 

Deaf typists would At well into 
jobs where there 15 a good deal 
of tabulation and statistical 
matter, form letter writing, 
stencilling and duplicating. 

For the deaf typist as for any 
typist the final aim is neat, ac- 
curate, well-arranged work. This 
can not be obtained through 
hurry..Hurry,to get speed means 
failure. Trying to be accurate 
finally gets accuracy, and much 
to the student's surprise speed 
comes as well. 

The following are taking in- 
struction in typing some time 
during each week: Dorothy 
Antonow, Marion Davidson, Lo- 
retta Bonneville, Bruce May,” 
Helen Strabac, Olga Witruk, 
Maureen Stewart, Mary Church- 
ill, Mary Yurek, Eleanor Char- 
ron, Arthur Hazlitt, Margaret 
Tonkin. Mary Pat Edwards, 
Gwen Calvin, Eileen Barratt, 
Kathleen Bartley, Olga Bodnor, 
Eleanor Flowers, Rose Stephen- 
son Isobel Richardson, Donna 
Latawlecz. Jesse Auld, Ronald 
Hazlitt, Audrey. Baker, Betty 
Bergeron, Mabel Fisk, Marjorie 
Hackney, Loretta Hoy, Made- 
line Karem, Patsy Richardson, 
Florence Rivando, Dorothy St 
Denis, and George Margo. 

——_. 


TYPING HINTS 
_ By the Champions 
write with rhythm at all 
times. Rhythm is just as im- 
portant in typewriting as it is in 
music. You should endeavour 
at all times to write as evenly as 
possible. eliminating all hesita- 
tion. Rhythm or balanced writ- 
ing—a product of concentra- 
tlon—is the basis of all accuracy 
and speed. Never write at a speed 
that is beyond your control. 
—George L. Hossfield, World's” 
Champion Typist. 


Keep your mind on the copy— 
concentrate! Don't wander, 
and don’t permit your eyes to 
stray from the text you are 
copying. Concentration enables 
you to write more speedily and 
more accurately. Will-power can 
overcome many difficulties. 
—Barney Stapert. Winner of 
second place in, World's Cham- 
pionship Class and former World 
Amateur Champion. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Grade L (Miss Nurse) 

I got ajetter from mother yes- 
terday.. She told me that my 
grandfather died last Friday 
qiight. Iam very, sorry. My 


“grandfather lived with us at my_ 


home. —aAnnie Barrette. 

T have a little brother. His 
name is Joe Wilson. He is six 
years old. He made a valentine 
for me. He wrote my name on 


I got a letter from Aunt Mil- 
dred. She is in Florida. It is 
warm there. She sent me a pic- 
ture ot cocoanuts on a tree. 

—Howard Lines. 
+ Last Priday'afternoon I put on 
my skates. We went to the boys’ 
rink. The girls raced without 
skates. Dolly came first. Annie 
came second. Violet came third. 
‘We raced on our skates. I came 
first. Bernice came second. Enid 
came third, I won. I was very 
happy. Miss Harris gave me a 
red ribbon, —Margaret Cassel. 

Grade I. (Miss Bell) 

On February 14 we had a party 
for my birthday. I was eleven 
years old on Thursday. My 
father sent three dollars to Miss 
Bell. My father bought me a 
new husky dog. My mother sent 
a big box of candy, a box of nuts, 
valentine cards, one dollar and 
Miss Capsey sent 

me, a picture puzzle, a 
letter and thirty cents. Thad a 
nice party. —Richard Ellerbeck. 

I got two valentine cards and 
a letter from my mother, father 
and brother. I got a pair of 
shoes, candies, a box of biscuits, 
& purse and 25 cents too. I like 
my boots. They fit all right. 

—John Rolko. 

I got a valentine box from 
Uncle Herm. I got candy pea- 
nuts, gum and suckers. I liked 
it. —Joyce Bouck. 

Preparatory III (Miss/Hitl) 

Mother sent me some money 
and I had a birthday ‘party on 
February 7. I am eleven years 
old. ‘The boys and girls said, 
lappy birthday" to me. I sald, 
“Thank you.” They clapped ele: 
ven times. We wore paper hats. 
‘We had a good time. 

—Stephen Scott. 

On February 12 we went down 
town in the bus with Miss Hill. 
We went to Woolworth’s and 
saw many pretty valentines. A 
girl gave us valentines and suck- 
ers. Miss Hill gave me thirty- 
five cents. I bought a valentine 
‘book, a game of jacks, a bar, gum 
and ten suckers. 

—Jennle Meta. 

On February 14, in the after- 
noon, the Junior classes went to 
the assembly hall and danced. 

‘The teachers clapped. We had 
a good time. We came back to 
school and Lawrence gave out 
the valentines. I got four. 

‘We ate candy and oranges. 

—Grace Swain. 


Preparatory II (Miss Handley) 

Yesterday was St. Valentine's 
Day. We made many valentines. 
We had a mail box. Elvin was 
the postman. He had on a gray 


cap. He had no mall bag. He® 


gave us our valentines, I got 
nine valentines. 
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We danced in the assembly- 
room yesterday afternoon. We 
had a party in our school room. 
We had sliced oranges, 

valentine cake, cookies, biscuits 
and candies. | —Buddy Bteele. 


Joyce gave me five’ candies. 
She gave me gum. 

May and I laughed. I like 
her. 

I waded in the anow. I play- 
ed in the residence. I read fan- 
ny papers. 

I got pretzels, blacuits, pea- 
nuts, gum and.a big bar from 
my mother. | —Anny Havrot. 

I got a box of valentine can- 
dies and a valentine book from 
my mother. I got many velen- 
tines too. —Gill Crilly. 


Preparatory Ill (Miss Reid) 

On 8t. Valentine's Day. many 
boys and girls went, to the as- 
sembly room and danced. We 
came to school and ate lettuce 
sandwiches, buns with cheese, 
cake, cookies, ice-cream, apples 
and grapes. 

We got many valentines. We 
had a good time. 

Charlie McKenzie got thirty 
cents from his grandmother. He 
will go to the movies. 


Preparatory II Sr. (Miss Burt) 
Emily, Dorothy and I went 
down town with Miss Burt. We 
went in the bus. We saw many 
stores. Emily bought cornflakes, 
gum and a valentine. Dorothy 
bought oranges, bananas and a 
valentine. I bought oranges, 
bananas and a valentine. A 
girl gave us valentines. Miss 
Burt bought us candy. 
Rose Chupak. 
February 13 was my birthday. 
I was ten. I got a box from my 
mother and father. I got a 
birthday card fron my grand- 
mother. I had a party. Ray- 
mond came to it —Vera Cork. 
February 13 was Vera's birth- 
day. We had a party on Fébru- 
ary 14. We went to Miss Daly's 
room. The table was pretty. 
‘We had tomato juice, celery, let- 
tuce, radishes, ice cream and 
bananas, birthday cake, tarts, 
cookies, apples, figs and iced co- 
coa, We liked the party. 


Miss Brown's boys and girls 
and Miss Hegle’s boys and girls 
had their valentine party to- 
gether. 


egOry 
Maureen MacDonald went down 
town with Miss Brown. 
James Quon was happy to get 
‘@ box from his mother. 


Prep. I Br. (Miss Van Allen) 

‘The boys and girls in Miss Van 
Allen's room had a party on St. 
Valentine’s Day. They had ice- 
cream, cake, chocolate cookies, 
oranges and candies. 

Rita Robinson was very happy 
to «get many pretty valentines 
from Mrs. Battles in North Bay. 

John Rawlings got a valentine 
box from home. 

Many’other boys and girls in 
Miss Van Allen's room received 
valentines on February 14. 


Preparatory I Jr. (Miss Hegle) 

Mary Gallant had a birthday 
on January 31, She was seven 
years old. She had a lovely par- 
ty which she enjoyed very much. 
Her mother sent her a nice 
sleigh. Mary has had great fun 
with it, 

Margaret Shemavonian got a 
lovely box of candy from her 
mother. She liked it very much 
and shared it with her little 


ed the nice colour book her mo- 
ther sent last week. 

Arthur Gravelle was delighted 
with the box of valentine candy 
he received from Room 6, Clin- 
ton Street School, Toronto. 


Preparatory I (Miss Harris) 

Albert Bourget received a pair 
of skates from his mother in 
Haileybury. 

Mabel Durrant was pleased 
with her two big boxes of candy. 

Gertrude McCourt was very 
happy to get a big box of oranges 
and candy from home. 

All the boys and girls got many 
valentines at their big vatentine 
party. 

——— 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
1, Academic 


—Jimmie Driscoll. 3 My dog's name is Scottie. He 


Preparatory II. (Miss Wilkins) 
We went to the rink. We ran 
on the ice. Many ran on the ice. 
came first. I got a candy. 
—Pat Warren. 
Bo and I went down town. We 
bought many things for the par- 
ty. —SJack Brenchley. 
We made valentine-baskets, 
place cards, serviette holders 
and valentines. —Ellen Zwarich. 
We gave valentines to our 
friends. Our friends put valen- 
tines In our mail box. I was 
mall man. I gave the valentines 
to the girls and boys. 
—Peter Taylor. 
‘We had a big valentine party. 
We went to Miss Harris’ room. 
It was pretty. We were happy. 
—Irene Voisin. 


Preparatory I Sr. (Miss Brown) 

Maureen MacDonald had a 
birthday party on February 7. 
-Maureen was six years old on 
February 4. 


has long brown and white fur. 
He likes to eat bones and meat. 
He does not like bread and milk. 
He plays with another dog. That 
dog’s name ts Chum. Scattle is 
Jealous of Chum. He does not 
like Chum to eat hisbone. They 
wanted to play with me but I 
came to school. —Walter Trim. 


I got a letter, one dollar, two 
slips and. a box of chocolates 
from my sisters Marjorie and 
Olive. They are very kind to me. 

—Freda Cupples. 

On February the tenth my 
mother came to see_me at school. 
I kissed mother amd carried her 
bags for her. We went to the 
residence. Then we went in a 
taxi to the Queen's Hotel. We 
had dinner there. Then we 
went down town. We went to 
the show at the McCarthy Thea- 
tre. Mother stayed here for two 
days. Iwas happy. 

—George Hall. 

My father and mother sent me 
a pair of blue hockey pants, a 
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pair of stockings and laces. I 
like them very much. The boys 
like my blue pants better than 
brown ones. 

I Mke to skate and play hoc- 
key. —Billy Winfield. 

On February first it was my 
birthday. I was fourteen years 
old. I got a box with hockey 
gloves and shin pads from home. 
I got a letter, $1.00, and a 
Waterman pen from Grandpa 
and Grandma. 

On Februray the second I in- 
vited twelve of my boy friends 
to my birthday party. We had 
a lovely birthday cake, ice cream 
and many other nice things to 
eat. We had a good time. I got 
a box and candy from Mlss Mil- 
burn. —Hubert Greene. 

In the carpenter shop we are 
making a flower stand and a 
watch holder. We are going to 
make a bird house and a shoe 
box. We work in the carpenter 
shop for one hour every day. We 
shall take our things home in 
June. —Willlam Lamb. 

My hockey team is the Cana- 
dians, George Hall is the cap- 
tain and goaler. We won seven 
Games and lost two games. Per- 
haps we shall be.junfor cham- 
pions. We shall have a banquet. 

—Donald Elwood Moore. 

My little sister found the scis- 
sors.- She cut off her hair. My 
mother told me that she looked 
very funny. Her hair will soon 
grow again. 

I was surprised because she cut 
her hair, —Erla Webster. 

The girls do not skate now be- 
cause the Ice is wet ard soft. I 
am sorry. We like to skate on 
the rink. 

‘The girls play in the snow, I 
sat_on a sleigh. Three girls 
pulled me. I fell off» They laugh- 
ed at me. We had lots of fun. 

~Blanche Styles. 

Last week I got two valentine 
cards from my mother, father 
and three sisters I got funny 
Papers, a broach, perfume, 
oranges, a cracker and valen- 
tine candies from home. My 
mother was kind to me. 

—Elma Freeman. 

I have two cats at home. Their 
names are Spot and Dee. Spot 
1s black and white, Dee ts black 
with a white spot on his throat. 
Spot likes fish best but Dee likes 
milk best.They sleep in the sink 
to get cool. —Audrey Cleland. 


4. Academic 


On Friday. Februray 9, we went 
to the boys’ rink. We had ice 
sports. Many small boys and 
girls raced without skates. Then 
the boys raced. Bo raced too. 
He did not win, Then the Jun- 
for girls raced with skates. I 
raced too. I won three times 
I had 3 red ribbons. Three 
ribbons mean 9 points. I was 
very’ glad. because I won 3 
times. We had a good time at 
the ice sports. —M. M. Tonkin. 


On Feb. 9 we had our Ice 
Sports. It was cold weather. 
The ice was good on the boys’ 
tink. We had our races. We 
raced on-the boys’ rink. I did 
not race. Margaret Mary won 
three times. She got three red 
ribbons. She got 9 points. She 
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EASTER COMES EARLY 

Easter Sunday, in 1940, wil 
fall on March 24. the carliesi 
date since 1913, when ft fell 23rd 

. of the month. Not again in thls 
century will Enster comes s2 
early. 

Cnly four times in the last 125 
years has Easter come earlier in 
the year. In 1818 It fell on March 
22, In 1845, 1856, and 1913 it fell 
on “March 23. In 1943 Easter 
will fall on April 25 the latest 
date possible. 

—Just Once A Month. 

: + 
DR. AMOSS VISITS ROCHES- 
TER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Dr. Harry Amoss, prominent 
educator in the Province of On- 
tarlo, Canada, was an interested 
visitor at our school on January 
31st. Dr, Amoss has the super- 
vision of Teacher Training for 

, the Proyince of Ontario as well, 
as the large Provincial School 
for the Deaf at Belleville, Ont. 

‘\ Besides being the author of 
“Training Handicapped Chil- 
dren,” he has standardized per- 
formance tests which are highly 
recommended by leading psyc- 
hologists for deaf and other 
handiegpped children. \ 

Dr. Amoss was invited by the 


LORD TWEEDSMUIR 


Gowernor General of Canada 1935-10 


Lord Tweedsmuir, appointed 
by King George V as Governor- 
General of Canada in 1935, died 
in Montreal on-February 11th. 
‘As the King’s representative he 
had been one of the most popu- 
lar of the Governors General to 
hold that high office. He had 
travelled widely in Canada vi- 
siting all parts. including the 
mining areas of Ontarlo and 
Quebec and the homes of the 
Eskimos in the Arctic. His gift 
for making frierids endeared him 
to the people of the Dominion. 


teachers and other members of , ~ Lord Tweedsmuir was the son 


the Rochester Child Study Clyb! 


of Reverend John Masterton 


te address them at their twenty-. Buchan, a minister of a Free 


fifth anniversary banquet. We 
were glad indeed to have him 
spend the afternoon of that day 
at the school. He was so deeply 
interested and so sympathetic 
and understanding that he left 
tehind a very fine impression. 
We appreciate what he said:1e- 
garding our school when inter- 
viewed by the Rochester Times- 
Union reporter. His comment 
was as follows: “After visiting 
the Rochester School for the 
Deaf with Its Superintendent, 
‘rhotmas C. Forrester, Dr. Amoss 
praised the Institution as out- 
standing. well worth coming 
the way from Toronto to set 
Dr. Amoss was at one .time 
acting superintendent of the 
school at Belleville and has a 
first hand, practical acquain- 
tance with the deaf and their 

needs. é 
Rochester — 


Church in Scotland. Before 
coming to Oanada he had writ- 
ten nearly sixty volumes, rang- 
ing’ from blographies to history 
‘and romances. As John Buchan 
he was widely known as a writer 
and it was not until he was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of 
Canada that the King conferred 
on him the title of Lord Tweed- 
smuir. 


Prime Minister MacKenzie 
King spoke over a national net- 
work of the Canadian Broudcas- 
ting Corporation soon after the 
Governor-General’s death, re- 
calling that Lord Tweedsmulr 
knew the Canadian people as 
few, if any, Governors-General 
knew them. and that the Cana- 
dian people “learned to know 
him and to hold him in unsur- 
passed affection.” “To his preat 
task Lord Tweedsmulr brought 
wisdom. experienc the grace 


Cuneteny, The Oute iyencer 


of words and a generosity of 
heart which found expression 
in a wide human sympathy and 
understanding.” 

Honourable Dr. R. J. Manion, 
National Conservative leader, 
speaking first in English and 
thentin French told the C. B. C. 
audience, “that Tweedsmulr had 
endeared himself to Canadians 
of all classes, creeds and politi- 
cal beltefs.” 

To Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, Secretary of State Cordelt 
Hull of the United States sent 
the following message: 

“In Lord Tweedsmuir's un- 
timely death Canada has suffer- 
ed a great loss, and in the name 
of the Government and people of 
the United States I send you 
deepest sympathy. It was my 
privilege to know Lord Tweeds- 
mulr and to admire him as a 
public-spirited official and out- 
standing figures in the feld of 
letters. and a warm personal 
friend.” 

After lying In state in the Se- 
nate Chamber in Ottawa for 24 
hours the body was moved to St, 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
where Lord Tweedsmuir wor- 
shipped and held the office of 
elder since coming to Canada. 
At the hour of the funeral ser- 
vice in St. Andrew's Church, 
memorial services were -held In 
several churches across Canada. 
‘The teachers and pupils of this 
school met in the assembly room 
where a brief service was con- 
ducted by the Superintendent. 


COLD WINTER 
\ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Cold-winter now is in the wood, 

‘The moon wades deep in snow. 
Pile balsam boughs about the 
sills, 
And let the fires glow! 


‘The cows must stand In the darx 
barn, 
‘The horses stamp all day. 
Now shall the housewife bake 
her pies 
And keep her kitchen-gay. 


The cat sleeps warm beneath the 
stove, 
‘The dog on paws outspread; 
But the brown deer with filn- 
ching hide 
Seeks for a sheltered bed. 


‘The fox steps hungry through 
the brush, 
The lean hawk coasts the sky. 
“Winter 1s in the wood!” the 
winds 
In the warm chimney cry. 


From “Away Goes Sally," Mac- 
millan. 


Courtesy American Junior 
Red Cross News. 


NO RESTRICTIONS ON 
TOURIST TRAVEL BETWEEN 
CANADA AND UNITED STATES 
Ottawa, Canada.—Tourist traf- 
fic continues to flow freely 
across the international bound- 
aty between Canada and the 
United States, according to the 
Immigration Branch of the De- 


partment of Mines and Resour- ° 


ces, which reports that 3,682,489 
visitors entered Canada from the 
United States during September, 
October sind November—the first 
three months of the war. 

Although Canada is at war, 
and her industries have been re- 
organized on a war basis, no 
restrictions of any kind have 
been imposed on the entry of 
United States citizens into the 
Dominion as tourists, While 
eltizens of enemy countries are 
naturally subject to special re- 
gulations, the movement of 
bona-fide tourists from friendly 
or neutral countries has not been 
restrained in any way. 

The international boundary 
between Canada and the United 
States 1s the most peaceful in 
the world. with no guns or ar- 
maments to be found along its 
5.500-mite length. Each year tt 
45 crossed by millions of visitors 
travelling by automobile, train, 
boat and airplane, and both Ca- 
nadian immigration and cus- 
toms regulations are framed to 
make the entry of such persons 
just as free of “red tape” and re- 
striction as possible. Automo- 
biles may be brought Into Can- 
ada under tourist's permit for 
purposes of health and pleasure 
for a period up to six months 
without payment of duty or de- 
posit. No fees are charged for 
automobile entry permits, and 
the tourist may continue to 
drive his automobile under his 
state leense for a generous pe- 
riod. Persons visiting Canada 
may bring with them such arti- 
cles of tourists’ outfits or sport- 
men's equipment as they may 
require {cf their own use and 
net for gain or hire upon re- 
porting same to customs officer 
at port of entry. 


ris 
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0.S,D. RELAY TEAM WINS 
KIWANIS TROPHY =; 

At the skating carnival held 
in the Hume Arena by the Y's- 
men and the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, the O. S, D. ice skating 
relay team triumphed over five 
other school teams to capture 
the handsome K.wanls trophy. 


O, 3. D. won the second heat 
with ease, defeating the teams 
from St. Michael's Academy and 
Queen Alexandra School. In 
the final, which was contested 
against Queen Mary School, 
Bert Styles got off to a flying 
start to gain a commanding lead 
‘which was steadily increased by 
the other mem! of. the, team. 
At the finish, O. 8. D! was more 
than half a lap in the lead, 


The members of the_victor- 
fous team: Bert Styles, Isadore 
Steenburgh, Donald Moore, and 
George Calder. 


WINTER SPORTS HELD AT 
0. S. 


‘With Ideal weather conditions 
, prevailing, and a lightning sheet 
of ice at their disposal, the an- 
nual two-day Winter Sports 
Carnival opened at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf on Friday 
afternoon, February 9, when the 
various races and speed tests 
were held in conjunction with 
the school athletic champlon- 
ships. 


Keen competition marked 
each individual event, the out- 
standing skater of the day being 
Willie Kinski, the O. S. D, fash, 
who won all the events he en- 
tered with ease. The boys’ 
events were supervised by Mr. J. 
Rickaby, while Miss C. Maloney 
was in charge of the gitls’ con- 
tests. Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Hodgson acted as judges. 


‘The results of the races were: 
Baby Girls (no skates)—}. Rose 
‘Chupak, 2. Jeanine Gravelle, 

3. Emily Wilson. 

Baby Boys (no skates)—}. Ben- 
ny Rosenfeld, 2. Arthur Gra- 
velle, 3, (tle) Eugene Cayer, 
Earl Welch. 

Juvenile Girls (no skates).—1. 
Dolly Wilson, 2. Annie Bar- 
rette, 3. Violet J. Meany. 

Juvenile Boys (no skates)—1. 
Pat Warren, 2. Roy Turner, 
3. Floyd Daigle. 


‘sel, 2. Bernice Bartneck, 3. 
Enid Bowman. 

Juvenile Boys—1. D. E. Moore, 
2. George Hall, 3. Andy Led- 
uc. 

Int. Girls—1. Inez Smith, 2. Jes- 


sie Auld, 3, Isabel Richard- 
son. 


" Int. Boys—1. Ray Cork, 2. G. 


Calder, 3. Ray Burrows. 

100 yards, Girls, Open—1. M. 
‘Tonkin, 2. J. Auld, 3. Loretta 
Hoy. 

100 yards, Boys. Open—l. W. 
Kinisk!, 2. $. Graziano, 3. R. 
Cork. 

Junlor Girls—t, M. Tonkin, 2. 
L. Hoy, 3. Kay Bartley. 
Junior Boys—1. B. Styles, 2. D 
‘Moore, 3. W. Robinson. 
Senlor Girls—i. V. Richardson, 
2, B. Canning, 3. M. Chur- 

chill, ’ 

Senlor Boys—I. W. Kinisk!, 2 
G. Robertson, 3. S. Graziano, 

Obstacle Race, Girls—1. M. Ton- 
kin, 2. Inez Smith, 3. I. 
Richardson. 

Obstacle Race, Boys—1. G. Rob- 
ertson, 2, R. Cork, 3. G. Cal- 
der. 


HOCKEY 

Having been favoured with. 
steady, cold weather and sur- 
prisingly few injuries the house 
Jeagues in hockey have had an 
almost uninterrupted course 
since the Christmas vacation. 

At the time of writing, all 
three leagues have been comple- 


. ted, a total of 57 games having 


been played, In the Sentor lea- 
gue, the playoffs have been com- 
pleted, the Wolves having been 
crowned champlons. The final 
league standings ari 


Seniors 

Wolves Faltons Bisons 
P14 “4 4 
w. 9 6 3 
L 4 5 9 
vr. 1 3 eee 
FL 95 7 49 
A» 53 69 99 
Pts. 19 15 8 

Intermediates 

Sheiks Millionaires Panthers 
Pp. Ww 12 12 
wo 7 4 4 
L 5 5 5 
T. @ 3 3 
FO 32 15 Mw 
A. 10 2B 32 
Pts, 14 Mu un 

Juntors 

Canadians Maroons Senators 
P12 12 _ 12 
w. 7 4 4 
L. 2 5 6 
T. 3 3 4 
Pis. 17 u 8 


* Senior Play-offs 
PW. LF, A. Pts. 
Wolves 2 2 011 5. 4 
Falcons 2 0 2°5 tk 0 
In the Intermediate league, 
the Panthers and Millionaires 
played a sudden-death game to 
break the tle for second place. 
the Millionaires emerging victor- 
lous by a score of 2-1. 


The members of the Wolves. 
‘Senior champlons, are:- R. Bur- 


rows (Capt.), R. Hamer, B. May, 
N. Bartu, 8. Graziano, A. Hazlitt, 
C. Graziano. —J. A. Rickaby. 


POINTS ON ICE SPORTS 
‘Juvenile Girls—M. Cassel—3, B. 
Bartnek—2, E. Bowmafi—t. 
Juvenile Boys—D. E. Moore—3, 
G. Hall—2, A. Leduc—1. 
Junior Boys—B. Styles—3, D. 
Moore—2, W. Robinson—1. 
Junlor Girls—M. Tonkin—6, L. 
Hoy—3, K. Bartley—1. 
Intermediate Girls—J. Auld—4, 
TI. Smith—3, I. Richardson— 
Le i 
Intermediate Boys—R. Cork—4, 
G. Calder—2, R. Burrows—1. 
Senlor Girls—V. Richardson—3, 
8B. Canning—2, M. Churchill 
Senior Boys—W. Kiniski—é, 8. 
Grazlano—3, G. Robertson— 
2 


—— 
GIRLS’ SPORTS 
by C. MALONEY 
Badminton Notes ® 
Badminton games were begun 
in December. A schedule was 
planned, which included the 
names of forty senior girls. 
‘Twenty-seven games played ac- 
cording to this first schedule. 
sufficed to show that a different 
arrangement might prove more 
beneficial, particularly to the 
weaker players who had been de- 
pending too much on their 
stronger partners. 
Accordingly, since Xmas the 
forty seniors have been divided 
into two groups of twenty each. 


“The first group consists of the 


more experienced players and 
are called Senior A. The second 
group is composed of those who 
have been playing badminton for 
a shorter period of time and are 
called Senior B. . 

A forty-game schedule for 
each group has been arranged 
and it is proving much more 
satisfactory in the fact’ that 
players are more evenly match- 
ed. The Senlor B's are working 
much harder to improve their 
play, since they no longer have 
the support of those more exper- 
fenced. The Senior A's stand by 
and are very willing to assist in 
the instruction of beginners. 

To date sixteen rast and excit- 
ing games have been played by 
the Senior A Group. in which D. 
Antonow leads with 120 points. 
L. Bourdeau coming second with 
110 points. Inez Smith and Iso- 
tel Richardson follow closely in 
third place, being tied at the 103 
mark. 

‘The Senior B’s have completed 
len games under the new ar- 
rangement. Maureen Stewart 
leads with 64 points, while four 
girls, E. Barratt, I. Harris, O. 
McDonald and D. Medai hold 
second place, each having 60 
points. 

Some very promising players 
are to be found among the twen- 
ty-four Intermedlates who have 
‘a schedule of sixty games lined 
up. Here we have five girls tled 
for first place. viz., O. Bodnar. D. 
Latawieez. J. Colquhoun, M. La- 
liberti and D. St. Denis. Second 
place is held by J. Parker. 

‘The girls are keenly interested 


in badminton and with each 
game played, improvement is 
noted in some one's serve or re- 
turn. 


Volley Ball 

An average of three afternoons 
a week are devoted to volley ball. 
Each afternoon from 4 p. m. to 
5.30'p. m, sees two games com- 
pleted, At each game the com- 
geting teams play three times 
and a record is kept of all points 
won by each. 

The three Senior: teams are 
becoming quite adept at keeping 
the ball in the air. They have 
played twenty games and at pre- 
sent V. Richardson's “Water 
Lillies” lead with 543 points. The 
“Honevsuckles” led by M. 
Ferguson, and “Poppies” cap- 
tained by J. Auld, are almost 
tled, the Poppies having 439 
points and the Honeysuckles 438. 

Among the Intermediates we 
find plenty of activity and ex- 
citement during their games. 
They have completed fourteen of 
their thirty eame schedule. 
with O. Witruk’s “Asters” In the 
lead, having 374 points. (In O. 
Witruk’s absence. her place as 
captain will be taken by K. Bart- 
ley.) The Tulips, captained by 
N. Alstrop follow ciosely with 341 
points. M. Laliberti’s “Lady 
Slippers” are putting forth ev- 
ery effort to win. and have plen- 
ty of tlme in sixteen more games. 
to overtake the others. * 

The little Juntors exhibit keen 
interest in Volley Ball. and many 
promise to be excellent players 
In the not too distant future. M. 
Karem’s “Daffodils” have 474 
points at the completion of 19 
games. L. Hoy’s “Petunias” are 
a close second witn 469 points, 
and the “Irises" led by M. 
Edwards follow with 424. 


Outdoor Exercise 

We hive been specially favour- 
ed with good weather for skating 
and the girl's rink is the scene 
of much activity every evening 
between 8 to 9 p. m. 

On Saturday evenings skating 
is enjoyed by girls and boys to- 
gether on the boys’ rink, 


In the Residence 

The Residence Playroom has 
been somewhat deserted since 
the advent of the skating season, 
but before many weeks elapse 
there will be a return to the 
games.—shuiTleboard. bean bo- 
ard, Chinese checkers, and table 
tennis in which many are com- 
peting for championships. 

—_—_+-— 


BITS OF HUMOR 
Bank “Teller: “Sorry. madam, 
but your account is already 
ouite a bit overdrawn.” 
Lady: “Well. suppose it ts. 
Haven't Ia right to do what I 
like-with my own account?” Ex. 


“Mary.” inquired the mistress 
suspicously, “did you wash this 
fish carefully before you baked 
ee" 

“Why. ma‘am." replied Mary. 
“What's the use of washin’ a fish 
that’s lived all bis life In the 
water?"—Pearson's Weekly. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
is a good sport. She was happy 
because she got three red rib- 
bons, After a while my hands 
and feet were cold so I, went to 
the residence. My cheeks were 


rosy. 

On Feb. 15 at night we had our* 
Carniy: ‘The Ice was good on 
the boys’ rink. Many girls and 
boys made their costumes for 
the Carnival. We wore our fun- 

.. Ry costumes. I did not wear & 
costume for the Carnival. We 
skated around and around gj a 
long time. Then we went to the 
‘basement and took off our skat- 
es. Then we went to the assem- 
bly-room. We had hot dogs, cof- 
fee, and apples. Three girls and 
three boys got prizes. We had 
‘a good time at the Carnival. I 
was tired. —Olga Bodnar. 
_ The spring will be coming soon. 
‘Tam very glad because the flow- 
ers and leaves will grow in the- 
spring. I like to ‘smell the 
\ flowers. The flowers will be 
beautiful. I shall go swimming 
often when I go home in June. 
‘The girls will play baseball and 
rounders: The robins and other 
birds will be coming soon from 
south. I think they will be 

glad to see the O. S. D. again. 
—Mary Innocente. 

My Aunt Lou went to Call- 
fornia last fall. Every winter 
she Boes to California. She 
sent.me five postcards of Call- 
fornia. She said she will be 
golng to see the wild flowers in 
the hot desert. She is very lucky 

» because she fs going to see the 
desert. I will write a letter to 
Aunt Lou soon. She will be 
pleased with my letter when I 
write to her. —Jean Parker, 

Last Saturday after the show 
I went home with my sister and 
two brothers. My =‘ mother 
dought something. I was’ sur- 
‘prised because I have a new dog. 
His name is Snook. 1 liked it. 

aft is very cute. My mother told 
Te that last week my daddy 
bought the new dog for me. It 
cost about $5. I am so glad be- 
cause I havé a new dog. I will 
play with “my dog every day 
when I go home. —Joyce Brohm. 
1. Voeational 

Marion Prancom Is sick. We 
are sorry. 

Miss Leacock ‘took Kathleen 
Bruno, Rita Riley and Jean Ca- 
meron to the movies. They saw 
“Gulliver's Travels.” 

Miss Ford took Floyd Daigle 
and Clarence Ashley to see, 
“Gulliver's Travels.” 


3. Vocational 


1 got a parcel with seven pen- 
cils from my sister Mrs, John 
Curtis in Hamilton. All the 
pencils had my name printed 
on them. My mother sent money 
to Mr. Morrison to buy new shoes 

+ forme, Mother also sent me 10 
cents and funny papers. Mr. 
Morrison will-give the money to 
‘Miss Fard and she will buy my 
shoes. ~—Teddy Clarke. 

I ‘got 3 valentine cards, two 
comic books, and 40c from my 
* family. 
Miss Ford ‘bought a fiockey 
stick for me ‘down town. 


cost 50 cents. T gave Miss Ford 
—Douglas Drake. 


the money. 


I got a letter and a box. I 
got-some funny papers, 5 valen- 
tine cards and candy from Billy. 
I got a letter and another box. 
I got cake, candy, cookies and 
‘a hair clasp from mother. 

—Katie Ivanowich. 

Annie Kyzomowik! was sick. 
She did not come to school last 
week. I‘got 2 valentine cards 
from my sister Norma and Aunt 
at home, —Carmen Parolin, 

I got @ letter from Doris a 
card from Aunt Ethel, a valen- 
tine from Joyce Digweed, a letter 
and two valentines from Velma 
and Hazel Emery. I also got a 
valentine from Doris Deyell and 
‘one from mother and father. 

¥ —Joyce Johnston. 

T got a box from my family. 
I got nuts, bananas, 


the box. : 
I play hockey every day. I 


Mike to play hockey. My friend. 


Alphonse sent me new hockey 
gloves. —Gordon Louzon. 

I got a camera from my Aunt 
Maude. It had a film in it. I 
am very glad because I wanted 
acamera. . —Gerald Cassels. 


4. Yoeational , 


My brother Tom is a soldier. 
He went to war from Toronto. 
He is in England now. He went 


across the Atlantic Ocean in & ' 


big boat. I hope he is safe. I 
pray for Tom every day. 
—M. Bendall. 
I got a picture of myself from 
my mother. My mother took the 
picture last summer. I have two 
puppies in my arms. The moth- 
er dog is looking at them. 
—Roma Johnston. 


I got a letter from my mother. 
She told me that my aunt's 
house burned down. My uncle 
Arthur fainted in the smoke. 
Another man crept in the house 
and carried him out. He was a 
brave man. Uncle Arthur went 
to the hospital in an ambulance. 
He died. I am very sorry. 

—Elah Alford. 

‘Wilfred and I played hockey 
with the Intermediates this win- 
ter. My team~is called the 
“Sheiks”. Wilfred’s team is 
called the “Millionaires”, The 
Stielks won seven games. The 


‘Millionaires won four games. 


‘The Sheiks and the Millionaires 
will play two more games. 
—isadore Steenburg 
I went to the carnival last 
‘Thursday night. T did not dress 
up. I skated. We had a good 
time. After the Carnival the 
boys and girls went into the as- 
sembly-room. We had hot dogs. 
coffee and apples. 


I went to the show on Satur- 
day. The picture was, “Gulli- 
vers Travels.” I liked it. After 
the show I went into a shop and 
‘bought catsup. Then I came 
back to school. 

—Wilfred Raycraft. 


My baby brother's name is 
Eugene. He is one yearold. He 


has a snow sult with a fur hood. the ice many times. 


My sister Eleanor takes him out 
for a ride on a slelgh. She puts 
him in a box and puts the box 
‘on her slelgh. Eugene likes to 
ride. He laughs and lauehs. 
—Marforie Laliberti. 


‘My sister Alice lives in Kirk- 
land’Lake. She went to the 
tal to have an operation for 

tis. She is better now. 

Another sister Winnie, has a job 
in Rouyn. She {s-in an office. 
—Norma Alstrop. 
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SENIOR SCHOOL 
‘The Week-End of February 19, 
1940 


by MARION BENNETT 3V. SR. 


Last Friday morning we came 
back to school. I went to the 
laundry. Thé,malds were very 
sick with flu. A woman gave an 
apple te me. We went to the 
dining-room. Mr. Morrison 
wrote on the board that we 
would have “Ice Sports” at 1.30 
o'clock. ‘The boys and girls did 


Jam. not go to the school in the after- 


noon. I watched the races on 
the boys’ rink. The Junior boys 
and girls raced with no skates 
first. Miss Maloney gave a red 
ribbon to Margaret Mary Ton- 


- kin. 1 was glad she won a first 


ribbon. ‘Mary and I fell on the 
snow near the rink. The Senior 
girls raced 3 rounds. Vivian 
was first, Bertha came second. 
Mary Churchill won third. ‘The 
boys skated with the girls, 


Last Saturday we made the - 


beds and swept the floor. The 
girls made costumes for the car- 
nival. I went to the pressing- 
room. I pressed my two skirts. 
I cleaned my white cupboard. I 
got two letters from my mother 
and cousin. I was glad to hear 
fiom them. I like to get let- 
ters. The boys and girls went 
to the show. The feature was 
“The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.” Charles Laughton 
played in it. I liked the picture. 
‘We came back to the residence. 
It was snowing and hailing. We 
went to the dining-room and 
had supper. Miss Maloney said 
that the boys and girls would 
not have the carnival at night 
because it was raining. She 
said that we would have the car- 
nival next week. mi 


‘The Ice Carnival at the 0. 8. D. 
1940 


by OPAL K. McDONALD IIA. SR. 


On February 15th, in the 
evening after our supper, we 
went to our residence. We put 
on our ski pants, parkas, swea- 
ters, jackets, mitts and socks. 
Some dressed up in their cos- 
tumes. Miss Maloney totd some 
girls who were wearing costumes, 
to go to the Junior girls’ play 
room as the small girls, wanted 
to see them in their funny 
clothes. 

‘After that we went to our 
basement to put on our skates. 
‘We waited for Miss Maloney till 
7.30 o'clock, then we went out- 
side with her. She told us to 
put our shoes in the Main 
Building. We were very anxious 
to go cver to the boys’ rink. I 
saw some boys with funny cos- 
tumes on. We skated around 
I Ike to 
skate with Johnny Quinnell, be- 
cause he is a very good skater. 
Some teachers Judged who had 
the best dressed, most oflginal 
and best comte costumes. They 
got prizes. 


_ After that I skated with John- 
ny for a long time. We had a 
big fire near the rink. I did 
not go near the fire, because I 
was not cold, I wanted to skate. 

After that Miss Maloney told 
us to go to the basement to take 

“off our skates. We stood in line 
and then we went to the assem- 
bly-room to have lunch. We had 
hot-dogs, buns, mustard and 
coffee, Tate three hot dogs and 
buns and drank two cups of cof- 
fee. 


After a while Mr. Morrison 
talked, Mr. Lally wrote on the 
blackboard. Inez Harris, Helen 
Strabac, Phyllis ‘Thompson, 
George Margo, Leonard Rayner, 
Donald Moore and Ralph Pret- 
ty won prizes. They got boxes 
of chocolates and ties. We 
clapped our hands. 


‘Then a maid gave us each an 
apple. We went to the basement 
to get our skates and then went 
to our residence at 10 o'clock, 
We had a very good time at our 
Carnival: We were very tired 
when we went to bed. 


Robert and His Bow and Arrow 
A story from a picture 
By RAILI KORPI—I A Sr. 


Once there was a little boy 
whose name was Robert Brown, 
His father gave him a bow and 
arrow for a birthday present 
when he was 9 nine years old, 
Robert was very fond of this bow 
and arrow that his father had 
given him. Sometimes he took 
it with him when he went to 
play. 

One day as he went to play 
with the bow and arrow he saw 
@ sparrow sitting ina tree, And 
he was very fond of shooting so 
he thought he would shoot the 
itue sparrow. Just as he was 
going.to let his arrow fly a man 
came by and the arrow went 
through his hat and took It off 
his head, The little sparrow got 
so frightened that it flew away 
and Robert ran away too. He 
dropped his bow for he: was 
afrald the man might scold. Ro- 
bert ran to his father as fast as 


“he could and told him how he 


was golng to shoot the lttle 
sparrow but just then a man 
came along and the arrow, had 
gone through his hat. Robert 
told his father that the man 
broke his bow and arrow to 
pleces and now he didn't have 
any bow and arrow to play with 
any more. 

He asked his father to buy him 
a new one but he said “No.” He 
told Robert that this was a good 
Jesson for him to learn. “Don't 
shoot the birds,” 


—+— 


AN AGE OLD PROBLEM 

In general, mankind, since the 
improvement of cookery, eats 
twice as much as nature re- 
quires, © —Benjamin Franklin. 


To appeal to smell as well as 
sight, rose-perfumed ink was 
used in printing n full-page flor- 
Ists’ advertisement in the Ch!- 
cago Tribune, December 2ist, 
1939! It took 60 pounds of per- 
fume to do the Job! 

-- From Graphic Arts Oddities. 


A NEW HALL FOR THE DEAF 
IN WINNIPEG 


The Winnipeg Community 
Centre of the Deaf to be used as 
a social centre for the deaf in 
this city was formally opened by 
Mayor John Queen, Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 21. 

‘The hall was bought by the 
deaf fron money they had saved 
“tor the purpose over a period of 
years. ‘ 

Religious services will be held 
each Sunday and meetings of 
the various organizations of the 
deaf in Winn!peg will be held in 
vthe building. It will also be of 
rervice to deaf persons visiting 
the city. 

In officially opening the centre, 
Mayor Queen sald: hope this 
building will always be used for 
the betterment of the deaf com- 
munity in Winnipeg and for the 
promotion of greater under- 
standing and citizenship.” 

He congratulated the deaf ae 
the achievement of an ambitlo! 
they had held for a number of 
years. 

A. E. Longstaffe retiring pre- 
sident of the Kiwanis club, 
brought greetings “Your record 
shows you are good, indepen- 
dent citizens and the Kiwanis 
club will support you in your 
undertaking to support a com- 
munity centre for the deaf In 
Winnipeg,” he said. 

Congratulations from, Winni- 
peg churches were given by Rev. 
Walter Donnelly, of Young Unt- 
ted church, who will preach the 
first sermon in the new centre, 
Sunday. 

Dr. A. B. Baird, one of the 
founders of the school for the 
deaf more than 50 years ago. 
spoke briefly. “Deafness is 4 
great handicap and deaf per- 
sons can communicate most eas- 
fly among themselves. This hall 
will provide you with a meeting 
place,” said he. 

John AMeck, trustee of the 
community centre, introduced 
thembers of the commitrce and 
interpreters. Memibers o: the 
committee include G. W. Suther- 
land, chairman; Mrs Cook. sec- 
retary; H. N. Phillips, treasurer. 
and A. H. MacDonald, IJoyd 
Lock, Dr. J. H. fiddel! and Mr 
Affieck, Interpreters are Mrs. 
C. J. McPhatl and Miss G. a. 
Warner. - 

Others who spoke during the 
formal opening of the building 
were R. J. Prittie, vice-president 
of Kiwanis ~ International; 
Claude E. Bain, president-elect 
of the Kiwanis club; Ald. C. E. 
gimonite, Ald. Margaret McWil- 
Mams and Mrs. G. H. Stewart, 
of the League for the Hard of 
Hearing. Hugh Russell, of the 
Kiwanis club, who worked with 
the committee for the establish- 
ment of the centre was chair- 
man. 

Mr. Sutherland thanked the 
speakers in the sign language. 
‘Assign for the building was made 
in the manual training class at 
the Manitoba School for the 
Deaf. 

M. 8. Blanchard, prinelpal of 
the Manitoba School for the 
Deaf. represented the school. 
“Our graduates will be among 
the leaders and organizers in 
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this community eentre. I hope 
it will provide them with an op- 
portunity to serve thelr com- 
munity and inspire deaf youth 
to fulfill the objectives for which 
this hall was acquired,” he said. 

—Winnipeg Tribune. 

———— 


SUDBURY 
Where the World Gets Its Nickel 

Big is the only word that de- 
scribes that great expanse of 
Tugged terrain stretching from 
the upper Great Lakes to Hud- 
son Bay that 1s known as North- 
ern Ontario. Big not alone in 
size but in its appeal to the va- 
cation seeker and the sportsman 
with its counltess clear, deep 
lakes and mighty turbulent 
rivers teeming with fish set in a 
forest of hardwoods and ever- 
greens, where dwell the bear 
deer, moose and lesser animals of 
the wilds, Big, too, in its re- 
sources of timber and minerals 
arid water-power. And big in the 
deeds of its men who, accepting 
Nature's challenge, have here 
created enterprises that stand 
out in a world of great achieve- 
ments. It fs the last great 
frontier of a continent where 
men are proud of their environ- 
‘ment and in their struggle to 
wrest from Nature the riches of 
her storehouse. Take for in- 
stance Sudbury. 


It is the year 1883 and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, pushing 
westward to the Pacific Ocean, 
has reached the fringe of North- 
ern Ontario. At the end of steel 
beside the construction camp of 
Sudbury stands the private car 
of Sir William Van Horne, vice- 
president and general manager 
of the Company, who has gone 
up the line to inspect contruc- 
tion activities ahead. From the 
private car emerges Van Horne’s 
secretary, Thomas Tait. and 
strolls up the right-of-way. At- 
tracted by the glistening forma- 
ton of the rock cut he picks up 
a couple of samples and. takes 
them back to the car. Even- 
tually they reach a resting place 
on Tait’s desk in the Montreal 
office. 

There they attract the atten- 
tion of an American promoter. 
S. J.. Ritchie who takes them 
away to be assayed. Their copper 
content, as shown by the assay. 
intrigues the interest of Ritchie 
and he piirchases ten thousand 
acres of land in vicinity of the 
construction camp of Sudbury 
and early in 1886 forms a com- 
pany to develop the ore. In the 
intervening three years others 
have become interested in the 
copper finds of this area but 
Ritchie is the first man to un- 
dertake to prove the extent of 
the deposits. But the first 
shipment of ore to the smelter 
of the Orford Copper Co. at Bay- 
onne, New Jersey, produces a 
pale‘looking copper not accept- 
able to the trade. It contains 
two and one-half per cent of the 
metal nickel. a 

Back in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the miners of Saxony in 
their efforts to smelt copper ores 
had encountered a reactionary 
element and produced only a 
worthless alloy. To this ore they 
gave the name “kupfer-nickel” 
after “Old Nick” the devil him- 


self, But what the Germans 
scorned as “Old Nick” the Chi- 
nese had for centuries exploited 
commercially, a shiny white me- 
(al that they called “paktong’ 
And in 1851 a German scientist 
isolated this metal and gave it 
the name. of nickel. But even 
with the solving of the metal- 
iurgy and its successful produc- 
tion there remained practically 
no demand for it. For no supplies 
of nickel were known to exist. 


Ritchie perceiving that here at 
Sudbury had been found a rich 
deposit of nickel set out to find 
a market for his ore. His sug- 
gestion to Krupp, the German 
gun-maker, that it be used in 
the manufacture of armaments 
was scorned. But a paper pre- 
sented before the Iron and Steel 
Industry of Edinburgh suggested 
this very use. Interest was 
awakened and the United States 
Government requested the Or- 
ford Copper Company to pro- 
duce nickel for Its use. Metal- 
lurgteal difficulties were en- 
countered and solved; new uses 
were found for the metal and, 
the world was combed for sup- 
plies of this now valuable ore. 
And at Sudbury were they 
found. 

‘Turn now to the year 1939. In 
the oyster shaped basin in this 
rocky northland. where. tittle 
more than half a century ago 
stood only a rough construction 
town, great smokestacks tower 
into the sky. at their feet sprawl 
immense head frames and con- 
centrators and smelters, and 
deep down In the bowels of the 
earth miners blast loose the ore 
rich in copper, nickel and plati- 
num that has produced more 
wealth than any other mining‘ 
camp in Canada. Here stand 
the medern city of Sudbury and 
the adjoining towns of Copper 
Cuff, Creighton Mine, Con,ston, 
Garson. Levack aad i'alcan- 
bridge. Hee is the famous 
Frood mine. Canada’s greatest 
copper producer and one of th> 
world's leading sou.ces of plati- 
num. appraised as the world’s 
most valuable known mineral 
deposit. Here is produced 87% 
of the world’s nickel. 

Producing at the rate of 6.000. 
000 tons a year the value of the 
copper. nickel and platinum ores 
pioduced from this field w.ll at 
the end of the curteat year have 
touched the — $1,000.000.000.00 
mark. Dividends totalling $300, 
060.600.60 wili tive Leen paid. 
‘This then is che story of i.1e de- 
velopment of Sudbn y 1 story 
typleal of Nowaeun Uuiarlo. 
Big is the only word that de- 
seribes it. 

—Official Weekly Road Bulletin 
of Ontario. 
= 

“‘LHE EARLY PROGRESS OF 

PRINTING IN THE PROVINCE 
OF ONTARIO 

‘the first printer in Upper Ca- 
nada was Louls Roy. a French 
Canadian by birth. 

He set up h's establishment 
in the new capital of Upper Ca- 
nada, Newark, which to-day is 
Niagara. towards the end of the 
year 1792. The equipment and 
materials were all brought over 
from England. In 1793 the Up- 
per Canada Gazette was pub- 
Ushed. 


He was succeeded by Gideon 
Tiffany in 1795. Titus ‘Geer 
Simons was the third printer 
who moved to York, now Toron- 
to, in 1798, 

After Niagara and York, the 
first two eltles to mother the 
printing art in the Province of 
Ontarlo, Kingston was next to 
enter the field in 1810. Stephen 
Miles, was the printer, who later 
became a Methodist Pastor, On 
September the 25th, 1810, he 
produced the first number of the 
Kingston Gazette. 

In 1824 Hugh C. Thomson, had 
the honour of producing in 
printed form the first Canadian 
novel, “St. Ursula's Convent,” by 
Julla Beckwith. 

In 1817 St. Catherines had al- 
ready Its printer who produced 
the Spectator. Then In 1818 
Sandwich, in 1821 Brockville. 
and not long afterwards Hamil- 
ton followed sult. 


Printing in the Canadian West 

It is to Religion that printing 
owes its first introduction into 
the Canadian West. Although 
‘t 1s to a Catholic Missionary. 
the Abbe Georges-Antoine Bel- 
court that the honour must be 
attributed of having first tried, 
the glory of having actually ef- 
fected this must be given to a 
Methodist pastor, James Evans, 
whose work in the Invention of a 
special syllable language book 
for the Crees, will be forever me- 
morable.. This book was after- 
wards utilized by the apostles of 
ail denominations in thelr work 
of evangelizing the Crees. 

He used strips of birch bark 
end soot from chimneys as ink 
end printed on these h's first 
hymns and his first verses of 
the Bible. 


If Canadian printing, begin.” 
ning so humtly. has been able. 
efter a century and a half to at- 
tain the marvellous efficiency 
that we witness to-day, it Is no 
exaggeration to claim that pos- 
siblilties for the printing art in 
Canada are practically Itmitless. 

—L. BE. M 
Seats Ee 


TO THE CHILDREN OF THE 0.8.0. 
‘Continued from Page 1) 

Surfing. surf-riding and racnt~ 
Ing are the everyday sports of the 
Australian, Tennis courts are open 
even at night, for then they are & t- 
sficially: it 

Days are short in Australis, That 
was the great disadvantage, One 
could never go anywhere on a schoo! 
day: dinner is at six In Australia and 
soon darkness falls. The children 
found tt hard to believe in the lo1t 
daslight of the northern climes. 

I was sorry to leave. Everyone 
was 60 kind, the children were sa lav- 
able. the climate so pleasant: work 
was different and sometimes bard, 
customs were strange and I was con- 
stantly adapting myself to new str- 
roundings, I taught in four different 
schools in three towns four hundred 
miles apart. In'that way I raw the 
different types of country, different 
climate and.vegetation. new tyre of 
children, but {n three cares I was in 
first-class schools and In the other, 
a second class of the first grade. It 
was very wonderful. 

But T must take you to the Orient, 
I went_on “The T. 8. S, Nankin™ 
from Sydney. Paper _ streamers 
Inked me with loved ones arhore, but 
when the Inst streamer broke one 
felt one had left something precious 
behind, the friendship of many kind 
hearts. That is something wo:th 
having. 

‘Concluded on Page 8 
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‘TO THE CHILDREN OF THE 0.8.D. 
(ConQnued from Page 7) 

Our first port was Brisbane; then 
contiqued to Rabeul. We had 
only m short time in town. It was 
Sunday too, and we were nine days 
sailing from Brisbane. The natives 
of New. Guinea sre dark-skinned, 


forget. 
‘The main work in Rabaul |s in co- 
conut’ plantations, 


Manila, bi the Philippines. is 
where gentlemen as well as ladies 
buy fine straw hats—balibuntal 
they are called. High Altar in Mani- 
Ia Cathedral is made of silver: can- 
delebra ‘four feet high compleie its 
magnificence. Not even in St. Pe- 
ter’s Rome, have I seen anything as 
lavish as that altar, Cloisters and 
& quadrangel ,are open for inspec- 
tion, 


‘We unloaded a mighty quantity of 
flour at Manila, Night and day the 
winches worked. 


From Manila we sall to Hong 
Kong. I visited o private school 
‘there, but the pupils had been eva- 
cunted and had to stay a 
week, The inhabitants of Hong 
Kong had notices ‘ordering evacua- 
ton but obedience was not compul- 
sory. Alr-raid orders too, were 
precise and no’ one was allowed in 
the streets, after the: air raid siren 
blew. These arrangements were in 
preparation for any unexpected rald 
from Japan. 


Hong Kong 


ts British and so 
western, that, but for the people in 
the streets, one might imagine one’> 
self at home, British interests are 
centered in Hong Kong and busi- 
ness men are everywhere engaged 
in this city, They have fine homes 


» and thelr families live in-comfort in 


the upper part of the town. Eng- 
sh women shop in comfort through- 
out Hong Kong and are safe wher- 
ever they go. y Chinese womt 
have adopted “Western Btyle" 
clothes: they wave thelr hair and 
use cosmetics skilfully, but as in 
Japan, they probably did’ so cen- 
turles “ago. But many Chinese ln- 
dies wear the plain, straight dresses 
of thelr own country. sjeeveless, but 
‘with tight, Uttle collars about’ one 
and a half inches high. The dres- 
ses are always long and fastened 
down. one side, frog style. The one 
excitement the ladies allow them- 
selves Is the slit in the dress It 
may reach from ankle to knee. The 
underslip In all cases is slit the same 
length as the dress. and this slit is 
often edged with dainty lace, which 
shows. of course. The law has for- 
Didden the wearing of dresses slit 
above the knee. 

Day dresses are generally of fine, 
coloured cotton. most often having 
a small pattern, although occasion- 
ally large designs are seen. Most 
expensive dresses are made of lace, 
Dut these are worn on special occa: 
sions, 

‘The Chinese do not wear hats 


BT 


when wearing thelr own styl ich, are worn only. by Japanese 
clothes and rarely when wearing festern style clothes. Jap- 
western style. anese “Bhoes uppers. They 


Chinese when working in the sun 
wear.very large haté of straw: some 
nave pill-box crowns, byt many hare 
peaked crowns. Men and women 
alike carry heavy welghts, generally 
im two baskets, which hang one at 
each end of a pole which they then 
‘balance on one shoulder, One bas- 
ket hangs in front, the other be- 
hind. Workmen do not wear ‘stozk- 
ings. and anything at all does for 
footwear. I saw one woman at the 
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in the sunshine of glorious virils 
manhood and the earth Is good. 


Now we sail north-east to Moji. 
‘Here we loaded coal. It was all done 
by hand. 

Big boats laden with coal, came 
along both port and starboard sides 
of the ship. Men and women in the 

filled small saucer-like baskets 
wilt |. One man stood at the 
foot of a Inder. Taking the baskets 


The most wonderful gateway 
among the gorgeous splendour at 
Nikko is the eternal gateway on the 
gateway of eternity. You must find 
out its correct name yourselves. Even 
Japanese thought it so perfect 
they feared the anger of heaven. 
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gaze on the carvings and colourings 
of Tt has just 
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low at the opposite side of the ladder. 
‘They worked unceasingly and with 
amazing rapidity. At the other side. 
they filled huge baskets and lifted 
them to the hold: the smail baskets 
gave quicker results. 

‘This is when I first saw tabls, 
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overlald with solld brass-work 
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ts Kamakura with Its 
enormous Buddha: 
such in Japan. Sev- 
te temple has been des 
now the temple buildings 

‘are cleared away and ne mighty im- 
it were from the earth, 
blue of the sky. Partly 
surrounded by pines, silent, serens, 
cold as the bronze of which it is 
made, the Kamakura Buddha looks 
‘on the Uttle ways of men and 
wonders at their striving. Nothing 
satistace 
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‘They fasten round the ankle 
engaged behind with two hooks. They 
are tight fitting and very neat. The 


i 
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i 
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soles are of varioas "thicknesses. 
Men wear black ones made of sa- 
teen while women wear white. Shoes, 


are kept on the feet by a thong 

Breses between the great toes and 
next. This thong then is. 
divided one part to right 
left to the outalde 


shuffle as you waik. There are 

kinds of footwear but space does not 
perm my describing them. 

Kobe was our next port and ta emperor's room in the Congress 

reach on passed through the in- \pullding. 
7 


, able, 


character. The play begins at four 
O'clock, and finshes at ten thirty. 

Refreshments and even complete 
meals are gerved in the theatre res~ 
taurants during intervals, There are 
many shops in the theatre, 

Talking pictures are like our own, 
but Japanese writing is thrown on 
the screen, thus the audlence under- 
stands the story. 


shops and one feels less awkward. 
‘There is too, an alr of prosperity 
about Yokohama. A few years ago 
it was a Little fishing town, now it is 
an ‘important seaport bringing Ca- 
nadian visitors to Japan and ex- 
porting and 
main 


‘To close my travels with no word 
of Pujl Ajama would be unpardon- 
Fuji means “there are not 
two." that is, no other mountain is 
so beautiful. The cone is perfect, and 
in winter, snow-capped. But I saw 
{t only as'a volcanic cone; I viewed 
it from Tokyo, I viewed It frequentiy 
from Yokohama, but when I went 
many miles to see ft in its rival sur- 
roundings, 1t was lost in mist, It is 
very, very elusive, and is wreathed 
for the greater part of the day. 


‘And x0 I leave Japan, the most 
alluring country I have visited and 
certainly one of the most exquisite 
in woodland beauty. After a month 
in the country I decided that some 
day I should return and stay for 
years that I might learn a litte of its 
inner life. 

‘But when I reached Victoria and 
Vancouver, Sicamois, and Banff, I 
realized that Western Cunada had 
won the laurel leaf. There was the 
blazing colours of autumn, the blue 
skies. the grandeur of the Rockies, 
rushing torrents and quiet little 
brooks. Then the prairie land was 
new to me, land that feeds the 
Empire: next came Winnipeg, Tor- 
‘onto. Burlington, and Hamilton at 
all of which I stayed before going to 
‘Niagara, New York, Washington and 
Montreal. There is no space to tell 
you of these, but you know them 
yourselves, don’t you children? 


Now I come to Belleville. and 1 
have been with you eight days. You 
have the most wonderful school I 
‘have ever seen: the situation 1s ideal, 
you have every comfort and joy that 
is possible to give you. Your tea- 
chers ure the most thoughtful. the. 
most patient and the most gentle 
T have ever known and it ts a privi- 
Jege for me to have met them. I,have 
never been happier In my life, and ° 
I thank all for the welcome, the 
kindness and the friendship that has 
Deen given me, 


Now I leave you, as I myst go to 
Scotland. but I shall ever Temember 
Belleville as a place of peace and 
happiness. ‘The angels hover o'er its 
precincts: may they guard and guide 
and bless you forever. 
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A Teacher of Deaf Children Speaks 
To Parents of Deaf Children 


By GRACE D. HALL, 
in Volta Review 


When asked to speak to you 
parents, I was inclined to think 
that I had very little to tell you 
which others had not already 
told you, and told you very well. 
But, upon second thought, I de- 
clded that perhaps some of my 
own personal observations and 
my reactions to the problems of 
the young deaf child might be 
of some help to many of you for 
whom deafness is comparatively 
new. 

Before beginning my teaching 
in the Horace Mann School, I 
had taught little hearing chil- 
dren. In fact, my whole nor- 
mai school training had been 
with children who hear. I had 
thought only casually of deaf 
people; I had observed twin deaf 
boys in my neighborhood and 
some deaf brothers -of a schoo! 
nichd of mine. ‘Buf I-had Just 
dismissed them as necessarily 
“different” from other people, 
with never @ thought that any- 
thing- much could be done to 
make them less different. 


The Gulf Grows Narrower 


So when I came to teach in 
the Horace Mann School, it was 
natural that I should compare 
the deaf children with the little 
hearing children I had known 
so well. I have a notion that 
at that point in my career I was 
very much in the position of 
some of you mothers who have 
thought in terms of hearing 
children only, and then have 
suddenly been confronted with 
the task of guiding a little deaf 
child. I was overwhelmed, just 
as I imagine you are, by the wide 
gulf between the normally hear- 
ing child and the deaf child. I 
asked, “Isn't it possible to get 
deaf children to bé more like 
other children?” 

Now, as I look back. I can see 
that the wide gulf I saw then has 
been growing constantly nar- 
rower; the deaf children have 
been getting to be more Mke 
hearing children. I want to say 
here that when I compare the 
past accomplishments of the 
deat with the present, I am not 
in the least discrediting a very 
large part of what went before, 
nor forgetting that it 1s to that 
past we owe all of the oral edu- 
cation of the deaf, which, as you 
know means teaching the deaf 
to talk. 


Speech and Lip Reading 


In just what ways do I see 
that the deaf children have 


come to be more like other chil- 
dren? 


1. For one thing I notice that 
the pitch of the average deaf 
child's voice 1s much more plea- 
sant than formerly. The mono- 
tonous often low-pitched and 
throaty voice, once accepted as 
about the best that could be ex- 
pected, has largely given away 
to a volee much more pleasant 
to Usten to. 


2.1 observe, too, that the 
young deaf children now are 
much better Ip-readers than 
those first pupils I knew; that 
is, they follow understandingly 
speech spoken at the natural 
speed. There was formerly a 
good deal of slowed-up speech 
and sometimes exaggerated lip- 
movement-and much jaw move- 
ment on the part of both teach- 
ers and parents. A certain 
amount ‘of exaggeration was 
thought to be ecessary in get- 
ting the young deaf children to 
understand what was being said. 
‘The result was that the children 
got on very well with thelr 
teachers and parents, but found 
it very hard to understand 
everyone else. because those 
others spoke “too fast.” 


3. Too, I notice over these 
years, a distinct change in the 
bearing and walk of the younger 
deaf children. I remember once 
questioning the . necessity of 
younger pupils scuffing along 
and touching the wall to balance 
themselves as they walked 
through the corridor of the old 
Horace Mann School on New- 
bury Street. -I was told it was 
necessary for a good many of 
them to steady themselves that 
way, since their dnechanism of 
balance (which as you know is 
located in the middle ear) had 
been destroyed. Well. today the 
younger children walk through 
our corridor with very little scuf- 
fing and away from the wall. 
and so they appear much more 
normal as one sees them coming 
and going. 


Age of School Entrance Is Lower 


4. Another change I've ob- 
served: In my first years in the 
School it was not at all unusual 
for children to be seven and 
eight, even ten and eleven years 
old when their schooling began. 
‘The “Rules and Regulations” of 
the City of Boston did not allow 
children to enter before the age 
of five. This late entrance into 
school was due in general to the 
public's belng much less Inform- 
ed than it Is today about the 
deaf and thelr needs. The clinic, 
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social service workers, family 
doctors and pubilc school teach- 
ers had not been made con- 
scious of deafness and so were 
not on the lookout for deafness 
among the children: whb came 
under their care. Another rea- 
son for late entrance was that 
there existed a great unwilling- 
ness on the part of a good many 
Parents to acknowledge deaf- 
‘ness in the children. 

The result was that the school 
had an uphill job to do, since, 
by the time he is seven, a child 
(hearing or otherwise) is leav- 
ing the period of his life when 
learning a language is easy. 
You know that a very little hear- 
Ing child can easily learn any 
foreign that he hears 
@ good deal, or even learn more 
than one foreign language. But 
after the age of seven he picks 


up a foreign language with much . 


more diMeulty. 

Now that many of our pupils 
come to school at four, -we 
haven't nearly so steep a speech- 
hill to climb. The four-year 
olds are still in the speech period 
ws ihetr lives, with a few years 
to go; consequently they take to 
speech much more easily than 
they possibly could when they 
began at seven or elght or ten. 
They even enjoy acquiring a 
spoken vocabulary. because it is 
natural at thelr age. 

‘Aside from language advan- 
tages, another reason for send- 
ing your child to school when he 
4s about four is that at that age 
a child needs to be in a group. 
Without this opportunity for so- 
cial development, he remains 
shy ang often becomes an anta- 
gonistic Individual with no re- 
gard for the rights of others. So, 
get a deaf child to school when 
he Is about four years old, and 
you'll get better language. bet- 
ter speech, and a more social 
child. 


It Can Be Done 


All these things of which I 
speak have been gradually 
brought about by conscientious 
teachers and parents. who. in 
the face of discouraging results 
have sought new ways and de- 
vices to help the deaf child be- 
come more like other children, 
and who have not been willing 
to say “It can't be done." In- 
spired by the results already ob- 
tained. we must press on, having 
faith that it can be done still 
better. The more the home co- 
‘operates with the school the 
mepre quickly it will be done. 

Most parents of hearing chil- 
dren, without stopping to think, 
would say that the schools teach 
their children all the facts they 
know. But that is not the case. 
the schools teach comparatively 
few of the facts—they haven't 
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time for more. But they do try 
to do a good Job of teaching 
thelr pupils how to go about get- 
ting the knowledge necessary for 
full life, so that when school 
days are over, they will keep on 
acquiring knowledge the rest of 
their lives, 

School Can't Teach Everything 

A large part of the knowledge 
for which'the schools are given 
credit by parents of - hearing 
children is obtained from the ex- 
change of ideas in the home, on 
the street and in fact wherever 
people are expressing ideas. 

The parents of hearing children 
have not noticed the inadequacy 
of the schools to teach every- 
thing. But when it comes to 
the parents of deaf children. 
this inadequacy Is invariably 
noticed. They realize thelr chil- 
dren do not know many of the 
ordinary things that other chil- 
dren of thelr years know; espe- 
clally they notice a language and 
speech deficiency. 

“Why doesn’t the school teach 
my child more?" a mother may 
say. not realizing that even if 
her child heard. a school could 
not teach everything. and as it 
1s the school is trying to do for 
the deaf child what any ordinary 
school would do. plus trying to 
teach him what ordinarily he 
would pick up for himself out- 
side in the world. the whole pro- 
cess being slowed up by the 
speech and language difficulty. 


All these demands can hardly: 


be met in the short schoo! hours, 
so the school looks to the home 
for some very real help. The par- 
ents of deaf children are faced 
with the fact that if their chil- 
dren are ever to compare favor- 
ably with hearing children they 
themselves must be part-time 
teachers. You parents must as- 
sume this extra load in addition 
to your other responsibilities. 
but if you begin early with your 
little deaf children and do regu- 
larly year after year. some very 
simple things that help, your 
task will be much easier. And 
in the process you may even 
come to Jike teaching. 

Here are some of the- things 
you can do to help your deaf 
children: 

See That He Gets Enough Sleep 

1, First of all. you can, estab- 
lish good health habits. I will 
not elaborate here. except to re- 
mind you that the matter of suf- 
ficient sleep is even more impor- 
tant to the deaf child than to 
the hearing child. The sleepy 
hearing child in school, as long 
as he is not actually asleep. con- 
tinues to take in a good deal of 


what he hears {ears do not not- - 


iceably tire of listening.) But the 
sleepy. tired deaf child in school 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Dr.,H. D. Southam a member 
of the Board of Managers of the 
Mackay Institute for Protestant 
Deaf Mutes, visited our school on 
‘Tuesday, February 27th. 

Dr. Southam is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Ed- 
fication ‘at McGill ‘University. 


ee 


_ PROTESTANT CHURCH 
SERVICES FOR 1HE ADULT 
_ DEAF 
Church services for the Pro- 
testant deaf ate being held this 
year in Belleville under the dir- 
ection of the Ontario Mission of 
the, Evangelical Church of the 
Deaf, Toronto. Reverend Alex- 
ander MacGowan and Messrs’ 
Shilton, Watt, Elliott and Beli 
have had charge of the setv.ces 
to date, During the winter 
months the deaf met in the cs- 
sembly room of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. On Apr.l 
‘7th the service wyll be held in the 
basement of St. Andiew's Pres- 
byterian Church and Mr. Hazlitt 
of ToPOnto will be in charge. 
ge a 
BASKETBALL 
_ When our air’ building was 
erected it was not the intention 
to use the assembly toom as 
gymnasium. fh recent years i 
has been used by both boys and 
girls for playing volley ball and 
badminton. Former teachers of 
physical training had considered 
the possibility of erecting bas- 
kets and playing basketball. 


Mr. J. A. Rickaby, the present: 


instructor of boys, 1s an exper- 
fenced basketball player. Un- 
der his guidance the boys. who 
work in the carpenter shop. dir- 
ected by Mr. O'Hara and Mr. 
Vaughan, ‘their instructors, 
sereened the windows and in- 
stalled the baskets. Mr. Ricka- 
by also prepared a book of iules, 
which was printed in the print 
shop and distributed among the 
boys, who have started to learn 
the games. The girls will also 

+ have the use of the assembly 
room at stated hours for this 
game which {s so popular in the 
United States and Canada. We 
express the hope that we shall 
not have to walt too long for the 
erection of a standard gymna- 
sium, so necessary for a residen- 
Ual school. 
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SUPERINTENDENT DRIGGS 
OF UTAH. 

Dr. Frank M. Driggs superin- 
tendent of the Utah School for 
the Deaf and Blind ts receiving 
‘the congratulations of his multi- 
tude of friends on the comple- 
tion of fifty years of service In 
the education of the deaf. The 
January Issue of-the Utah Eagle 
gives a-complete account of a 


the celebration arranged at the Utah 


school by friends-and staff mem~- 
bers in honour of Dr. Driggs. 


Dr. Driggs, one of the great 
leaders in the education of the 
deaf in the United States has 
always shown great kindness 
and consideration to superinten- 
dents and teachers from Canada. 
‘He was a personal friend of the 
late Dr. W. B. Race, the success- 
ful superintendent of the Ont- 
arlo School for the Blind in 
Brantford for so many years. Dr. 
Diiggs’ many friends on the Ca- 
nadian side of the imaginary 
boundary line separating our 
two countries join with hus host 
of friends in the United States 
in paying tribute to a great edi 
cator of the deaf as well as to a 
great personality. 

eens 
THE ADULT DEAF 

After serving as Canadian 
correspondent of the New York 
Journal of the Deaf for a Great 
many years Mrs. A. M. Adam has 
retired owing .to failing sight. 
Mr. David Peikoff, President of 
the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf, is the new correspondent. 
Mr. Peikofi's address is 39 
way Crescent, Toronto, Ont 


Early in the year Mr. Rol 
Ensminger of Toronto, who is 
employed by the Goodyear Rub- 
ber Company, was knocked down 
by an automobile as he was 
crossing a stree.. Fortunately 


he was not seriously injured. 


‘Mr. Annival Shepherd, a grad- 
uate of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf was married recently 
in Detroit to a graduate of the 
Wisconsin School. 
shepherd will live in Toronto. 


Mr. Roy Lethbridge _and Miss 
Dorls Breen, graduatés of this 
school were married in February. 
‘Lhey will reside In Toronto, 


Mf. Frank Breeze and Miss 
Margafet Carruthers were mar- 
ried in ‘Lotonto on,February 24. 


Members of the Toronto Ev- 
angelical Church for the Deaf 
are working regularly. on behalf 
of the Canadian Red Cross. 

—_+—_ 


SCHOOL BAND GIVES BROAD- 
CAST 

On Thursday afternoon, Feb. 
16, at 3:15 the rhythm band 
{rom the schoo! played over the 
Canadian Broadcasting Com- 
misston’s coast to coast network 
in conjunction with an interview 
between Miss Mrryat of the C. 
B.C. and Miss Warner, one of 
our teachers. The occasion was 
unique in that it Is the first time 
as far as we know in Canada at 
least, that a deaf rhythm band 
has played over the coast net- 
work. Miss Warner in her inter- 
view described briefly \some 
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phases of the 1 
cational training giver pupils at 
our school. 

Tye Manitoba Echo. 


‘THE DEATH OF DR. POPE 

It was with and re- 
gret that we learned of the death 
of Dr. Alvin E. Pope in Key West, 
Florida on March $rd. Dr. Pope 
had retired only a few months 
‘ago as Superintendent of the 
New Jersey School for the Deat 
owing to Wl-health. He was, 
however, able to attend the Con- 
ference of Superintendents, held 
in Washington last October. 

Teachers of the O./8. D. who 
had the privilege, of attending 
the Internatiorial Congress on 
the Education of the Deaf in 
the New Jersey School in 1933 
and hence had the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Dr. 
Pope will agree with the follow- 
ing tribute paid to him in the 
Western Pennsylvanian. 


“In the death of Dr. Alvin E. 
Pope the education of the deaf 
loses one of its outstanding lea- 
ders, A man of keen intellect 
and far-seeing discernment, Dr. 
Pope was recognized as an au- 
thority early in his career, and 
his life was full of unusual ac- 
complishments. .Thé profession 
showed its confidence in bim in 
asking him to fill its highest of- 
fices. His crowning success was 
the rejuvenation and rebuilding 
of The New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, which might be justly cal- 
led Dr. Pope's School.” 

ee 
A DEAF GIRL TELLS HER STORY 
Marion Davidson 


I first saw the light of day 17! 


years ago on a farm in Eastern On- 
tario ten miles from ‘the town of 
Perth. I love that farm very much. 
it fs near a large bush and our 
friends live on farms near-by. There 
‘are quiet country roads. At night 
we can see the lights of the nearest 
town, reflected In the sky. It Is 
very quiet and in the summer the 
birds sing. I remember how I used 
to Usten for the first crow every 
spring. . 

Pictwes of me as a little girl show 


me to be # colemn child with yellow - 


curls. I don’t remember what I did 
except play. When I was four years 
old, my brother was born. I have 
no ‘sisters. 


I started to public school near 
ome when I was six years old. When 


especially clever, 1 wes older than 
my classmates who never let me for- 
get that, ‘The other girl in my class 
always thought I should do better 
than she did because I was older, 
why, I don’t know. I wasn't very 


‘The school I attended was built of 
red brick. It consisted of one large 
room with about 20 double desks. 
‘There was a hall and a porch, We 
‘hung our coats and hats on hooks in 
the hall. ‘There was an old furnace 
in hich either Kept the 
school too hot or too cold. Wood 

as 


rather wild at times. 


Five large windows 
‘ghtlng. There were no electric 
lights. ‘The teacher's desk was In 
the centre at the end of the roo-? 
nearest the door. She had to teach 
all grades—they were called classes 
then—from primer to Entrance and 
Pitth Class, There were usually 


Spelling, Arithmetic, Literature and 
Reading, Geography, History, Agri- 

(Nature Study), Hygiene, 
Art, Writing, Composition and 
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a. garden. 
‘There was a large. plot at the back 
of the school and we were paired 
off in two's and each had « small 
plot to look after. We grew one 
kind of vegetable and one kind of 
flower, We had We 


then forgot them in the holidays 
that nothing but weeds ever showed 
up. 


& 


rery fall we went to the School 
fair held every year where 
hools in the township exhibl- 


scrapbooks and there were judging 
competitions. ‘There was a Dig 
porade of all the schools and then 
exercises and finally the races. I 
could run fast and won some red 
ribbons. I remember the day before 
one’ fair when I was about seven or 
six years old, I was making candy 
and was sitting on the grass beating 
the candy. We all went in our bare 
feet in the summer when we were 
kids, I upset the pan of candy aver 
my ‘foot and burned my toe very 
badly. so that T couldn’t run in the 
Fassing'o have tou people Tepe 
ing to have people 

candy, of all things, on my foot. 

Every year at Christmas we had a 
concert. We practised for « mogth 
beforehand for it. We'always had 
a great time at It, 

T was getting along all right at 
school now. I into the 
Junior Fourth Class in 1934 and was 
expecting to have a good Ume during 
the summer holidays, 

7 did the usual things and felt fine 
tll the Inst week in July which T 
spent with my aunt and uncle, and 
cousins. We played all the time. 1 

L remember that week and the 
week following very clearly. One 
evening I almost Jiad hysterics, 1 
rtarted to Isugh dnd couldn't stop 
for a jong time. When I went home 
there was a red spot In one of my 
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Grade L (Miss Nurse) 

I went\to the hospital last 
week. I had two teeth'filled and 
another one pulled. Dr, Cald- 
well gave me a small tube of 
tooth paste... —John Little, 

ma and papa, sent me & 
big box of apples last week. I 
gave some of thein to my friends, 
1 like them. They grew on our 
farm. —Matgaret Cassel. 

It snowed last night. This 
morning everything 1s covered 
with snow. It looks beautiful 
outside. —Irene King. 

Yesterday afternoon after 
school we went in the bus with 
Miss Nurse, We went to Miss 
‘Nurse's home because we had 
good reports, Her mother 
came to’ the door. Her home 
looked very pretty. We looked 
at many, many pictures. Vio- 
let June, Annie and I. listened to 
the radio, We went upstairs. 
Miss Nurse's bedroom looked 
very. very. pretty. We went 
downstairs. We sat down on the 
chairs. Viotet June, Annie and I 
listened to the radio again. I 
Mked it. Miss Nurse gave us 
some date loaf, chocolate cake. 
orange crush, We read the 
newspapers about the war. We 
looked at o magazine. M.ss 
‘Nurse gave us some candies. We 
thanked her, We looked at two 
snapshot books, We put on our 
things. We walted for the bus. 
‘The bus stopped. We said “Géod 
bye” to Miss Nurse. We came 
pack to the residence. We had 
oJ good time at Miss Nu:se’s 
home. —Marjorie Swayne. 


Grade I, (Miss Bell) 

On March: 12 I got a box. I 
got six handkerchiefs, two pairs 
of socks, a pair of pyjamas. gum. 
a bag-of candles and a box of 
biscuits from home. I was sur- 
pilsed. I liked them. 

—John Rolko, 

On March 12 Richard. James. 
Dorothy O. and I went down 
town with Miss Bell because we 
had good reports. We rode on 
the bus, We saw a pretty, fat 
baby, Then we went in the 
stores. I saw many Easter rob- 
bits, Easter eggs, Easter roos- 
ters, Easter hens, Easter chic~ 
kens, a big Easter rabbit and 
many things. I bought a comic 
book, a hot dog with mustard. 
oranges, apple juice, coloured 
Easter eggs and a big Easter 
basket for myself. We had a 
good time. —Bernice Bartnek. 


Preparatory TIT (Miss Hill) 


Murray, Gerald, Stephen, 
Laurence and I went down town 
with Miss Hill because we had 
good reports in the residence. 
We went down town on March 
13. Miss Hill gave me twenty 
cents. I bought a book, an 
Easter rabbit and a sucker. T 
had a good time. We came back 
to school in the bus. 

—Gordon Elty. 


1 had a birthday party on 
March 13. My mother sent nie 
two dollars. We hnd two cakes 
because St was Murray's party 
too. I was cleven years old and 
Murray was twelve years old. 
‘The boys and girls said. “Happy 
Birthday” tome. I sald, “Thank 
you.” I got u toy watch in.my 
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birthday cake. We had a good 
time. Dorothy Holmberg. 


Preparatory II (Miss Reid) 

Charlie McKenzie got some 
money from his mother, Aunt 
Stella and his grandmother. He 
got a box from his grandfather. 
He had a birthday party March 
1 
Armando Longarin! got’a box. 
‘He got some meat, some oranges, 
apples, candy, gum, a can of 
{ish and two cans of pineapples. 
He was happy. 


Preparatory III (Miss Handley) 
Alfred, Jackle, Dolores and I 
went down town with Miss 
Handley last week. We rode in 
the. bus. We saw Easter eggs 
and one rabbit. We saw Bt. Pa- 
trick aprons. We ate hot dogs. 
I met my uncle. He sald, “Go to 
my store and have Ice cream.” 
We'went to the store. We had 
fee cream and bars. I bought 
cornflakes, oranges and tomato 
julde. —Lula Vorvis. 
M’ss Handley and the girls and 
boys went to the carpenter shop. 
Elvin and Buddy carried the doll 
house. It was broken. Mr. 
Vaughan mended it for us. A 
boy madé a shoe cabinet for Miss 
Handley. He painted 1t white. 
He carried It to the Junior Resi- 
dence for her, She put it in her 
bathrcom. —May Hedden. 
Last Wednesday was Elvin's 
birthday. He and Miss Handley 
went down town. They ‘bought 
many things. 
We had a party. We played 
games. Mr. Lally came. He 
played too, —Jackle Stoneham. 


Preparatory II Sr. (Miss Burt) 
I got a letter, a picture, and a 
dellar from my father. I was 


happy. I shall go down town 
with Miss Burt. My father ts a 
soldier. —Allan Moffatt. 


I went down town with Miss 
Burt, Friday afternoon, in the 
bus. We saw many stores. I 
tought a skipping rope. a ball, 
a watch, a chocolate pig and 
Ice cream with pineapple. 1 had 
a good time. —Dorothy Thomas. 

March 1 was Dorothy's birth- 
dey. We had a party in Miss 
Daly's room. , Jimmie gave ui 
balloons, Dorothy had a pretty 
birthday take. It was brown. 
There were nine grecn candles. 
We had celery, lettuce. carrots, 
radishes, wate cress, cheese, 
buns, ice cream with pineapple. 
cookies. cake, dates and apple 
juice. —Rose Chupak. 


Preparatory UL. (Miss Wilkins) 
I got a big box. I like my new 
stockings. They are pretty. 
—Ellen Zwarych. 


My mother. father and sister 
Anna came to see me, I was 
very happy. They gave me a 
box. T sald, “Thank you.” 
—Stella Graziano. 
T went down town. I bought 
some lettuce, celery, a can of 
peas and a chocolate rabbit. 


‘We have purple tulips. They 
are pretty. They are big. 
* —Iris Jones. 


Preparatory I Sr. (Miss Brown) 

Maureen MacDonald: was 
happy to get a letter from’ her 
daddy. ‘Maureen has a baby 
sister. 

Frances Gregory will be eight 
years old on March 17. She was 
happy to get a letter and two 
dollars from her mother, Frances 
will have a party on March 20, 

Fernand Beaulne got two suc- 
kers, a bar, a tle, a color book 
and crayons from his mother. He 
also got a letter and ten cents. 

Lynette Waller was happy to 
recelve a box from her father. 
She got funny papers, a bar, 
gum, Easter eggs and a skipping 
rope. 

Prep. I Sr. (Miss Van Allen) 

John Rawlings has a birthday 
on March 28, The boys and gitls 
in Miss Van Allen's class will 
have a birthday party. 

Russell Romaine enjoys his let~ 
ters from home. Russell's fa- 
ther writes to him quite often, 

‘Molly Brant got four new pairs 
of stockings. She was very 
nappy. 


Preparatory I (Miss Harris) 

Jeanine Gravelle was happy 
to receive a box of candy from 
Mabel. Durrant’s Aunt Ruby. 

Gertrude McCourt was deligh- 
ted with the Enster book she 
received from home. 

Helen Hanna, Albert Bourget. 
and Mabel Durrant sent snaps 
of themselves to thelr mothers 
and fathers. 

Glenn Johnson received a big 
box of candy and fruit. Glenn 
wos very happy. 

Mabet Durrant’s father, and 
mother and little brother came 
to schoo! to see her. 

‘The girls and boys had a happy 
me at their St. Patrick's Day 
party. 


Preparatory I Jr, (Miss Hegle) 

Alma Allin got new shoes and 
stockings last week. She likes 
them very much. 

Bert Crozler enjoyed the letter 
and snaps his mother sent him 
when he was sick. 

Joe Wilson was a very happy 
boy when he found ten cents In 
his letter. 
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Ferhaps my aunt will come to 
see me for’Easter, Perhaps she 
will take Marlon Lajoie and me 
down town. I hope I get a nice 
box for Easter—Audrey Baker. 

My mother told me that we 
shall go to Buffato for a visit 
in duly or August. We shall visit 
my aunt who lives there. Per- 
haps we shall go in the bus. 1 
shall be very happy to go for 
a nice trip. —Donna Latawlecz. 

March 22 will be Good Friday. 


—Irene Voising starch 24 will be Easter Sunday. 


My birthday Is- St. Patrick's. 


Day. My name Is Pat. 
parly und we had fun, 
—Pat Warren. 

1 am better, The boys and 
girls were glad to see me, Tam 
happy. —Jack Brenchley. 


Thada 


uP 


We shall not come to school on 
Good Friday or Easter Monday. 
‘The Catholle girls and boys will 
go to church on Good Friday. 
‘The girls and boys will get many 
boxes for Easter A 
—Florence Rivando. 
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I am glad because I have a 
new baby sister. Her name !s 
Gail. She is three months old. 
Her birthday was on December 
21, 1939, I would like to‘play 
with her. I have never seen ‘her. 
I shall see her when I go home 
in June. I shall take her ‘out 
in her carriage every day to get 
fresh air, —Madeline- Karem. 


My mother, father, Larry, 
Grandpa and.Grandma Kindson 
are coming to see me at Easter. 
‘They will bring some things: for 
me. I shall give an airplane. to 
Larry. He will be surprised. 

a —Bert Pollington. 


I got a nice box from my Aunt 
Irene on my birthday. She sent 
me one dollar and a new cap. 
She {s going to send me a-nice 
box for Easter, She is very kind 
to me. She, lives in Syracuse, 
U.S.A. —Herbert Byrne, 


On Tuesday I recelvéd a letter 
from my grandmother. My fa- 
ther sent me a Royal Canadian 
Engineer's pin. It Is sterling 
silver. My father has not gone 
to war yet. He may come to see 
me before he goes. I am very 
sorry because he has to go to war 
in the spring or in the summer. 
He was in the Great War. He 
told me in a letter that perhaps 
he would send me a locket with 
the Royal Canadian Engineers 
Creat on it. 

—Geraldine Taylor. 


My sisters. Vivian, Isobel and I 
are very glad because our father, 
mother and brother are coming 
here to see us soon. Wo. have 
not scen them since Christmas. 

—Patsy Richardson. 


I think perhaps, my brothers 
will ‘come to see me at Easter. I 
think perhaps they will take me 
down town, I shall not go home. 

—Loretta Hoy. 


I had a very sore tooth. My 
face swelled so I went to the 
hospital. I Stayed there for 
three days. Then the doctor 


- pulled my tooth. Now It is bet- 


ter. —Helen, Cope. 


I shall go home for Easter. My 
mother and father will come to 
see me and take me home. 1 
shalt have a hollday at-home. I 
can hardly wait tor Easter to 
come, —Marjorle Hackney. 


Spring will come soon, The 
crows came back from the south. 
When the snow melts.we shall 
play catch and roller-skate. We 
want spring to come. 

—Betty Bergeron. 


My Aunt died fast week. I 


went home ‘for the funeral.” My 


mother was sick. 
Norman Clarke. 


On Maréh 11 I got a box from 
my sister Nora. She lives in 
Kenora. She sent me an Faster 
card, some Easter’ candies and 
Easter eggs. The eges were not 
breken. —Dorothy. St. Dennis. 


My birthday was March 1. I 
was twelve years old.i1 got 
some beautiful birthday: cards. I 
did not have a birthday’ party 
because I did not want-a”party. 
‘My daddy sent me some moncy 
and stockings. I got a nice card, 
a letter and a snapshot of my 
two cuusins. —Mabel Fisk. 


A. C, STRATTON—Instiuctor 
‘The, following short stories 
were written by pupils from the 
Intermediate School. These boys 
have'told what tey wished to 
tell or were able to tell about 
thelr work. é 


Tool Box x 


. IT made a tool box. I used @ 
Jack plane, nalls, a hammer, 


sandpaper and glue. It is bass- 
wood. —Kelth Leltch I V. 
A Towel Rack 


I made a towel rack. I used 


rae 


‘atts; sandpaper, a chisel, a try 
square, a back saw, a marking 
vice, a ruler a claw 
hammer, a maliet,a file, a 
screw driver, a steel ruler, screw 
nails, a coping saw and rip saw. 

—Joseph Miller. 


- Tools I Know 
A hammer, a file, a back saw, 
a. coping saw, & mallet, a Jack 
plane, a try square, a chisel, a 
marking gauge, bits, a rip saw. 
‘a steel ruler and a cross cut saw. 
—Donald E. Moore. 


A Tea Por Stand 


I made a tea pot stand. I 
used a ruler, a back saw, a file, 


gauge, 


a Jack pifine; sandpaper, % a Jack plane and.sandpaper to 


screws, glue and nails. 
made a smoking stand, a servi 

tray, flowers, a pig, and a towel 
tack. —Douglas Strang. 


. A Book Rack 


I drew a fish and water on some 
basswood. I cut it out with a 
coping saw. I sandpapered it. 
I drilled holes with the brace 
and drill. I put it together with 
sorews and glue. 

Walter Trim. 


A Camel 
I drew a camel on paper on 
some basswood. ‘Icut it out 
with a coping saw. 
* —George Hall. 


A Waste Paper Basket 

I made a waste paper basket. 
Tused a cross cut saw and a Jack 
plane. It ts 11 inches-wide and 
35 inches high. I made round 
holes in the sides with a brace 
and bit. I shall taxe it home in 
June. —Wiliiam Robinson. 


A Knife Holder 

Imade a knife holder. I drew 
it on paper. I used basswood 
for the back. I used white pine 
to hold the knives. I glued and 
nailed the back on. I sand- 
papered it, I shall paint it in 
May. 


—Norman Clarke. 


A Doll Cradle 

I Grew a plan of a doll cradte. 

1 used bi I squared up 
the ends and sideS and the bot- 
tom. I made dadojoints. I 
put.glue in the dado, and nailed 
the ends and sides together: I 
sandpapered it. I stained ‘the 
cradle light oak. 1 shellaced it. 
—Wiltred Raycratt. 


An Ink Stand 


I made an ink stand. I used 


+ gum wood. I squared it up and 


planed it. smooth. I drew the 
plan on the wood. I used divi- 
ders. I cut the holes with a mal- 
let anid chisel and a brace and 
bit. I sandpapered it very 
smooth. —Herbert Byrne. 


A Toy Dog 
I drew a dog on paper. I cut 
1t out with scissors. I got some 
wood. Idrew the dog on it. 
T cut it out witn 2 coping saw. 
—Hubert Greene. 


Some Tools I Know 
A hammer, ‘file. a coping saw. 
a back saw. a try square, a chisel, 
a marking gauge, a Jack plane, 
a mallet, a brace and bit. a rip- 
saw, a steel ruler. 
—George Arnold. 


I made a waste paper basket, 
a book rack and paper holder. : I 
used » hammer, a jack plane, 


I have) make the tea pot stand. 


—D. Fitter. 


I made a pig, a dog, a flower, 
a squirrel, a foot stool, a book 
rack, a bread board, a tea pot 
stand, and a giraffe. 
Tknow 1” and 1%". 
—Silvio Lavole II V. 


‘THE PRINT SHOP 
L. E. MORRISON—Instructor 


‘The beginning of the new 
term proved to be a busy one 
for the Print shop. Bruce May, 
Steve Graziano and Glen Ro- 
bertson are specializing in Lino- 
typing. George Margo and Glen 
Wilson will special in cylinder 
press and make-up. Charles 
Graziano, Raymond Cork and 
Carder Wilson will take platen 
press, Job composition and gen- 
eral printing, as will George Cal- 
der, Bert Styles, and 5am Polych. 

‘The so called “genetal p.int- 
ing” includes a great many units 
of learning a few of which fol- 
low: Bindery, pulling proofs, 
making corrections, job compo- 
sition, make-up, lock-up, platen 
‘and cylinder press operation. 


‘The many jobs turned out dur- 
ing a term are wide and varied; 
sll of which help to give the 
printer student a useful and 
practical knowledge of the trade. 


‘The following are a few of the 
Jobs produced since the. opening 
of the present term: 


1000 Letterheads for Bursar. 


1000 Daily Report Sheet of Sick, _. 
‘Hospital. 


1000 Order slips for shoe repairs, 
Office. / 


1000 Letterheads. Supt’s. Office. 
150 Score Sheets, Girls’ Athle- 
ties. =; 


700 Attendance Report Sheets— 
(Permanent)—Office. 


950 Attendance Report Sheets—- 
(Temporary)—Omice. 
5000 Envelopes—Office. 


320 Remission of Fees Forms— 
Office. 


1000 October Canadians—Schooh 
September Pay “ sheets— 
‘Temporary, | Permanent— 
Bursar. $ 


2000 Jr. Report Sheets—2 sides— 
School. 


1000 Int. Report Sheets—School. 
1000 Sr. Report Sheets—School. 
1200 Voc. Report Sheets—School. 


2000 Sr. & Int. Report Sheets— 
Residence. 


C 


CAnABLAN 
60 Study Duty Lists 8 pages— 
Office. 


500 Postcards (Parcel Received) 
—Office. ‘ 

400 Letters to Parerits--Qffice. 

1000 Barber slips—Ofice. 

200 Ruled sheets for Marks— 
School. 

4000 W..C. C. Registration forms 
2 sides—Office. os 
1000 Puplls School Record— 

Office. 
3000 Arithmetic Speed Sheets— 
Office. f 
550 Letters to Parents—Office. 
. 150 Postcards C.C.—OfMice. 
‘October Pay Sheets, Tem: 
porary, Permanent—Bursar) 
1000 November Canadians— 
School. Aicad 
3000 Scribblers different sizes & 
stock—School. 
3000 Envelopes—Office. 
55 Church Lists (5 page fold- 
er)—Office. 
500 Order Sheets—Carpenter 
Shop. 3 
150 Postcards W. C. C. 
100 Registration Cards, J. H. A. 
6 Fire Instruction Cards En- 
gineer. a 
150 Posteards, W.C.C. 
500 Passes to clty—Boys’ Resl- 
dence. : 
400 Gummed Labels—Hospital. 


300 Supervisors Monthly Report 
—Office. 
Hymn Books—School. 
50 Gummed Insertions for 
75 + ‘Tickets—Rotary Club 
Luncheon—Omiice. 

2000 Household Science Daily 
Report Sheets—School. 

1000 Daily Sick Report Sheets 
—Hospital. : 

750 December Canadians with 
supplement—School. 


November & December Pay 
Sheets—Bursar. 


300 Invitations 
300 Dance Programmes. 
100 Bridge Tallys—O.,S. D. As- 
sociation. 
750 February Canadians— 
School. 
125 Postcards W. C. C. 
50 Letter to Parents—OMice. 


100 Programs & Ribbons for 


Ice Sports and Carnival— 
School. 


Learning To Run A Linotype 
STEVE GRAZIANO—4 Academic 

In 1936 Mr. Morrison, our in- 
structor in the print shop asked 
me if I would like to work on the 
linotype. I told him I would, My 
father wanted me to learn to 


‘run a linotype. 


When I began to set type, I 
felt it was very hard. 

‘At first I learned the key-board 
on a dummy key-board. It is 
standard size. Then I set type 
from a book which had many 
paragraphs for copy. I practised 
on the key-board every day for 
a long time. 

In a few weeks I was allowed to 
work on the Unotype. It is a 
very large and heavy machine: 
‘There ts a great deal of lead in 
the pot of the linotype to make 
the slugs. 


\ 


’ 


At first I set orlly 25 nes on 
thirteen ems In three hours. This 
was.very slow but I learned to 
set faster with practice. After 
a while I set more than thirty- 
five lines on thirteen ems in 
three hours but there were many 
mistakes in {t because I was try- 
ing.to set words too quickly. The 
next day I set more slowly and 
there were fewer mistakes. 

The next year when I came 
back to school; I did not forget 
about operating the notype. I 
set over one hundred lines on 
thirteen ems in three hours. I 
like to: set copy work from re~ 


“print or typed copy rather than 


writing in longhand. 


Last year l set many many 
lines on thirteen ems. I could. 
set two hundred lines In three 
hours with very few errora. 
Sometimes there was no copy 
for The Canadian and then I set 
job work on 24 or 30 em slugs. 

Our notype machine was made 
in 1913. The new machines are 
not the same. They have many 
new improvements. Sometimes 
our machine breaks down. There 
are two magazines of matrix, ope 
of Ionic nine point and one Ionic 
seven and one-half point, 

Sometimes the dust collects in 
the magazines so we must clean 
at with a Jong brush. There are 
many many matrixes in the ma- 
gazines. We must clean them by 
iubbing them with a rubber to 
make them-eome from the ma- 
gazines smoothly. 

_Every day we must clean the 
piunger to keep the well clean. 
‘uhen we put more lead In the 
pot to melt it. We must clean 
and polish the spacebands with 
graphite before starting work 
on the Hnotype. : 

‘The other boys are learning to 
run. the lnotype. They are 
practising every day. They have 
improved a great deal, 

This year I go to the print shop 
before breakfast every..day ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday to 
turn on the electric melting pots 
on the lintoype to make the lead 
soft. 

I have been busy working on 
the linotype all year. There ts 
more copy for The Canadian. 
The Canadian is our school pa- 
per. We send it to people in 
other towns and cities every 
month. This paper costs 50 
cents a year. The people like to 
read The Canadian. 

Every day we s=eep the floor 
under and around the linotype. 
We put the dross in small bar- 
rels. 

I like to work in the print 
shop. My printing instructor is 
Mr. L. E. Morrison. He is a fine 
teacher and has taught me how 
to run the linotype, cylinder 
Press, platen press and other 
machines. I learned the names 
of the tools and machines when 
I first went to work in the print 
shop. 

I work in the print shop for 
three hours every day. I have 
teen operating the linotype for 
three years. Operating the lino- 
type is very interesting and en- 
Joyable. 

When I finish school, I will try 
to get a job as a Inotype opera- 
tor. I hope I will work in a 
print shop in Ottawa. 


4 HOCKEY 


‘The Junior ahd Intermediate 
playoffs, which were not finished 
lest, month, have now been 
brought to a conclusion. The 
Millionaries led by Nelson 
‘Wedge won the Intermediate 
chaniptonship, and George Hall's 
‘Canatiians ran off with the hon- 
ourd in the Junior section. The 
Shelks and the Maroons were 
Intermediate and’ Junior run- 
neérs-up respectively. ‘ 

Following are the playoff box 
scores, and the members of the 


champion teams: 
Intermediate P WL T Pts 
Shelks 20 2 


eo 


0 
Millonaries 2 2 0 4 
Millionaries: (c) N. Wedge, C. 
Martin, B. Styles, G. Wilson, B. 

a. 


Robinson, C. Wilson, 

W. Raycratt, 

Junior PWOLT Pts 
Canadians 3 2 0 1 5 

Maroons 30 21 21 


Canadians: (c) G. Hall, D. E. 
Moore, W. Trim, C. Campbell, R. 
Eilerbeck, J. Barron, A. Leduc, 
E, Sutherland. 


VOLLEY-BALL 


Having completed approxi- 
mateiy tnirty games-each, the 
twelve teams in the Junior, Int- 
ermediate and Senior Volley-Ball 
Jeagues saw the foilowing cham~- 
p.ons proclaimed. 

Juntor—Chestnuts; (c) G. 
Arnold, N. Rose, N. Clarke, E. 
Alford, D. Salter, C. Sands, @. 
Etty, 8. Booth. 

Intermediate—Thisues: — (c) 
J. Quinnell, R. Godden, J. Hooey, 
‘McLaughlin, M, LeClaire, C. 
Martin, J. Miller. 


Senlor—Reds: (c) B. Hamer, 
8. Graziano, R. Cork, G. Robert- 


gon, 'T. George, G. Hood, G. 
Owen, 
BASKETBALL 
Under this new heading we 


hope that, in future Issues, we 
shall be able to! report more 
successes for the O. 8. D. boys. In 
this our latest venture in sports 
activities. 

Basketball may well be called 
“The Game of To-morrow”, since 
all signs point to a great In- 
crease in its popularity in the 
near future. Even now, in New 
York city, basketball fans storm 
the Madison Square Gardens 
when the better college teams 
are scheduled to play. In all 
North America, basketball Is se- 
cond only'to rugby in the num- 
ber of boys and young men par- 
tletpating in organized competl- 
tion. Last year, more than 200, 
000 boys in the United States and 
Canada played in high schoo: 
and college leagues. 

‘This great popularity is due in 
no small part to the speed, high 
scoring and the almost complete 
lack of physical injuries for 
which the game is noted. 

The boys at ©. 5, D. have al- 
ready played a few practice 
games and spent several even- 
ings in ball handling and pass- 
Ing drills, To anyone familiar 
with the game, it Is needless to 
say that much time must be 


“°~ 


‘Tite CaNabian 
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spent this year In such practices 
and drills, in order that we may 
develop a team worthy of re- 
presenting the O. 8, D. in outside 
competition. Toward this end,, 
the Belleville ¥. M. C. A. has 
kindly offered to allow the boys 
to watch some of the better 
teams in competition, so that 
they may see what Is expected of 
them, 

As a further aid in under- 
standing the game, the print 
shop has prepared a booklet on 
basketball for -distribution a- 
mong the boys. 

We are looking forward’ to 
great things from future O. 8. D. 
basketball teams. 


— 


611 West Mahoning 8t. 
Punxsutawney, Penn. 
Jan. 29-40 
Dear Editor & Friends: 


When ready to leave Ontario 
to come to the U.S. to live I 
wrote to you giying you my first 
address in Brookville. Then 
when moving to this city I wrote 
a brief note to that effect. 

Punxsutawney Is in the same 
county as Brookville, and is 
twenty miles southward. This 
may only be a temporary resl- 
dence for us, as our future plans 
have yet to be completed. 

I lett Kitchener on August 
13th by bus for Fort Erie South 
which 1s across trom Buffalo. 

There I met my Uncle and tn 
his car we drove over to Buffalo. 
Previously, in July, I had gone 
to Buffalo and to the American 
Consul to arrange for my entry 
to the U. 8. passing 100% as an 
American. 

‘The fact that I had been born 
in Buffalo N. Y. and married in 
Niagaro Falls, NY. was suffi- 
clent along with proofs of my 
father having seived in the U. 
S. for 24 years. I also attended 
the Kendall School at Washing- 
ton, D.C. My only brother is a 
doctor in that city and is Pre- 
sident of the Washington Me- 
dical Association. I, have one 
sister, who-is the wife of the 
well-known X-Ray Specialist in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. G. E. Plah- 
ler. 

J left Buffalo for Du Bois, Pa., 
on Aug. 16th when I met my hus- 
band. The next day when my 
household goods arrived by,van 
from Kitchener, my husband ac- 
companied it out to our farm six 
miles north of Brookville. He 
then returned to Du Bois for me. 

I found the farm a beautiful 
place. but due to our own gas 
well having been flooded two 
months before my arrival, it was 
most inconvenient as far as 
household tasks went. 

As the winter approached and 
the house was built to be heated 
by gas, we found it impossible to 
get satisfaction even, with two 
huge coal stoves. Coal is only 
$250 per ton in this part of 
Pearce where soft coal is plenti- 
ful, We had coal under our own 
farm, but did not get it from our 
property. te 

We moved to Punxsutawney 
three weeks before Christmas 
and are very comfortably settled 
in a very modern upper duplex. 
‘This house, a large white colour- 


ed house was formerly owned by 
and was the home of a blind 
lawyer. ‘There are a few deaf 
people living here, a club for the 
deaf, and Rev. Warren J. Smalty 
holds monthy services here for 
the deaf. I have felt lonesome 
for my dear Canadian friends 
but very freely live in the U.S. a 
I have only one close relative 
left living in Ontario, She 
spends the winter in this State 
s0 It is more at home here in one 
‘way or another. 

Iam enclosing two year's sub- 
scription to your paper and hope 
you may have space to publish 
my letter In your next issue. I 
shall continue to write for the 
Homemaker's Page of the Globe 
and Mail, occasionally at least, 
and under my new pen name 
“Tam”, as “Lonely Chum” my 
former pen name, no longer 
suits my Ife. The Canadians 
are very welcome visitors here, 
especially when we are strang- 
ers. 

Kindest regards to all who may 
remember me not forgetting Mr. 
Stewart. 

I remain, 
Sincerely yours. 
(Mrs,) Lucille Bennet Moynihan. 
pice uaaeal 


DEAF CHILDREN AND WAR 

Editor's note: The following 
news items appeared in a recent 
issue of the School Magazine of 
The Royal Cross School for the 
Deaf, Preston, England. War ts 
no respecter of persons and deaf 
children take the same precau- 
Uons against air raids as do their 
hearing brothers and sisters, 


Black-Out 

Every night now in every town 
in England there 1s a black-out, 
so that if the Germans invade 
with their aeroplanes they will 
not be able to see our towns and 
buildings. 

Our school is blacked out with 
long black curtains, and we must 
remember to draw these curtains 
before wé light up. It seems 
funny to have curtains at our 
dayroom windows. On winter 
nights we shall not be able to use 
school because We have no cur- 
tains there. | —Mollie Dixon. 


Air Rald Shelters 

Yesterday Mr. Barnes arranged 
all of us in our Air Raid Shelters. 
The boys had the steel tank in 
the wood, and the girls and 
bables were put In the cellar be- 
neath the main building. 

Some night we shall have a 
practice after dark and we shall 
learn to find our places quickly 
without lights. We shall be given 
six minutes to dress and assem- 
ble in our dayroom ready. The 
boys will go out to the tank, so 
we shall probably have a jong 
string to guide us down the 
steps. 

We may not te able to have 
any light to help us, but we have 
been chosen to go outside be- 
cause we aye big enough to help 
ourselves, —Joe Winterbottom. 

About 4 o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon we all assembled in 
the school hall. and Mr. Barnes 
sorted us out in dormitories. I 
took charge of my baby, Brenda, 
and we all carried our gas masks. 
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Each group of children was put 
in charge of one or two teachers. 
Miss Robinson ‘and Miss Rule 
looked after my group, and they 
ted us to the girls’ washroom and 
the cellar below it. Each 
big’ girl led her baby carefully, 
and we sat down quietly and 
waited till Mr. Barnes told us to 
return to the dayroom. 

‘This was an A. P, R. practice, 
Soon we expect a night practice, 
so that if real alr raid warning 
1s given we shall be able to shel- 
ter quickly and quietly without 
any panic. —Ennice Long, 

Sameera 


WHEN HONEST PUBLICITY 1S 
FALSE PROPAGANDA 

Somewhere in a newspaper 
not long ago there appeared an 
article telling of a class from a 
school for the deaf which had 
participated in an experiment 
designed to demonstrate the lip- 
reading possibilities in televi- 
sion. In another news Item we 
see where a certain mation plc- 
ture director, “as a concession 
to the deaf”, has adopted a rul- 
ing requiring actors to face the 
front in order that their tps 
may be read. As a further con- 
cession, this director has engag- 
ed a deaf person to Instruct the 
actors in correct enunclation, 
that they speak after a fashion 
understandable to the deaf. 

It appears from these two 
items that someone has been a 
a vicum of propaganda gone 
-witd,” It is highly doubtful that 
the deaf will ever derive much 
benefit or enjoyment from tele- 
vision through lp-reading; and 
It Is equally doubtful that deat 
persons at the theater will ever 
be able to keep up with the plot 
by 1eading the lips of the actors 
on the moving picture screen. 
It ls practically impossible even 
to read the lips of a speaker on 
a stage well enough to glean a 
coherent account of what Is be- 
Ing sald. It*ts wetl-righ pie- 
osterous to assume that a deat 
person could teach correct enun- 
elation. 

Schools for the deaf include 
Instruction in Ilp-reading 
among the most impo;tant of 
thelr act.vities, and correctly 50. 
Instruction in speech holds a 
place of similar importance. 
Training in these two arts is one 
of the deaf person's most valu- 
able assets, if he can master it 
well enough to receive its bene- 
fit—and he usually can if his 
lraining is thorough-—but ‘no 
school can or does assert that t 
develops in its pupils such skill 
In speech and hp-reading that 
their deafness no longer inter~ 
feres. It 4s rather unfortunate 
that so many people seem to 
have the Impression that deaf- 
ness can be entirciy offset by 
lp-reading. Those responsible 
for the education of the deaf do 
not Intentionally misrepresent 
the work of the schools but they 
should take great care 10 see 
that as few false impresstons a3 
possible will result from state- 
ments they make or from public 
demonstrations of thelr work. 
To many people, skill in ttp- 
reading is a spectacular achieve- 
ment, and tt is easy for them to 
absorb an exaggerated impres- 
sion of what the deaf are taught 
to ‘do. —The Companion. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
3. Vocational 


‘We go to the radip ear room 
every day for 35 minutes with 
Mr. Clare. We are reading a 
book called “David's Friends at 
School.” We have read.seventy 
pages. We like to read the 
book. It is a good story.—Joyce 
Johnston, Frances Tompkins, 
Carmen ‘Parolin, Katie Ivan- 
owich, Annie Kyzomowiki, Gor- 
don Louzon, Teddy Clarke, Law- 

> rence Bennett, Gerald Cassell, 
and Douglas Drake. 


4. Voeational 

‘One day my‘team played vol- 
leyball against Marjorie La Lib- 
erte's team. I am the captain 
of my team. My team won. 

The score was 3 to 0, 
—Norma Alstrop. 
On March Sth the O, S. D. Int- 
ermediates played hockey in 
Belleville against a Belleville 
team. The team was called 
“pole Cats.” The O. 8. D. won. 
‘The score was 2-0, Donnie 
(Red) Moore scored two goals, 
‘The boys on the O.S. D. team 
were: Donnle (Red) Moore, 

Bert Styles, George Calder, Cli 

ford Martin. Glen Wilson, Nel- 
son Wedge and I. The tce was 
soft.  —Isadore Steenburgh. 
T got an Eversharp pencil. a 
pen and a Bible from my 
mother. I like to write with my 
pencil. I shall take them home 
in June. —Roma Johnston. 
My birthday was on February 
15th, I was thirteen years old. 
My mother sent me some moncy. 
“Thad a party. We had cake. ice- 
cream, oranges, apples ant val- 
entine candles. I had a good 
time. —Kenneth_ Ormerod. 
I played hockey this winter. 
My team was called “Milllon~ 
aires.” We won the Inter- 
mediate Championship. . We 
won 17 points. We shall go to 
a banquet in April. The boys 
on my team were Nelson Wedge. 
Quifford Martin, Bert Styles, 
Glen Wilson, Billy Robinson, 

Carder Wilson, and I. 
Wilfred Raycratt. 
I got a letter from my mother. 
She told me that my family will 
move to‘nother house bagause 
our old house was sold. 1 hape 
we shall move to a nice house. 
Marjorie Bendall 


SENIOR SCHOOL * 
“PRIDE GOETH BEFORE 4 
FALL” 

“A Story from a Picture) 
by Nellie Hillyard. 2A. Sr. 

Jane and Mary were hurrying 
to school. When they reached 
the curb they waited for the 
light to: change before crossing. 
While they were walting, Pris- 
ellla, a rich girl whe llved on 
Third Avenue, came by. She 
was going to school also, but she 

* did not stop to say “Hello” as 
usual; she hurried past them 
because she was anxious to get 
to school and show her chums 
her new umbrella which she had 
received from her father as a 
gift. 

The light had not turned 
green yet but‘Priscilla did not 
notice that; her’ head was held 


¢ 


up too proudly. Neither did she 
see a car coming as she stepped 
from’ the curb, But Jane and 
Mary saw the car coming and 
they rushed forward | grabbing 
her out of the way of the car. 
Priscilla fell and Jane who had 
been holding onto her, fell too. 
Mary helped: them both up. 
‘Priscilla was very sorry that she 
had passed them by without 
speaking to them, and she was 
also sorry that she had ‘been so 
proud of her clothes and her 
new umbrella. 

After that she always walked 
to school with them and often 
when they were walking home in 
the rain all three would crowd 
under Priscilla's umbrella. 
Sometimes they would help each 
other with their school problems. 
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SENIOR VOLLEY BALL 


by Raymond Cork, 2A. Sr. 

Last October, one evening, we 
“all went into the assembly room 
to choose teams’ for volley ball. 
There were Seniors, Intermed- 

jates and Juniors, The Junior 
teams were called, “Oakes,” 
s “Chestnuts” and 
Maples". ‘The Intermediate 
teams were called, “Thistles,” 
‘Roses’, ‘Shamrocks’ and ‘Lilies’. 
‘The Sentor teams were called, 
‘Reds’, ‘Greens’ and ‘Blacks’. 
Robert Hamer, Arthur Hazlitt 
and George Marga ‘weie the 
captains of the Semor volley ball 
teams. Robert Hamer'’s tevin 
was called “Reds”, Arthur Ha7- 
Uitt's team was called “Greens’ 
and George Margo’s team was 
called “Blacks”. I played on the 
Reds" team, At the end of a 
42 game schedule the “Greens” 
hiad 37 paints, the “Reds” had 34 
points and the "Blacks" had 13 
points. 

Last Monday night the play- 
cit began, They were the best 
4 out of 7 games. The “Reds” 
played against the “Greens’ 
‘The “Reds” won by the score of 
4 to 3. We won the champlon- 
ship of Senior Volley Ball. They 
were very hard games. The 
boys on my team are Robert Ha- 
mer(captain). Steve Graziano, 
Glen Robertson. Teddy George. 
George Hood, Gordon Owen and 
myself. We will have a banquet 
next April or Mav. 
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* INTERMEDIATE HOCKEY 
by Carder W.lson, 2A. Sr. 
Last fall when the cold wea- 
ther came, we began to play hoc- 
key. I played with the Interme- 
diates, My team was called, 
“Millionaries." Nelson Wedge 
was our captain. 

Almost every night we played 
hockey against the “Sheiks" or 
the “Panthers.” Bert Styles 
wanted to win the championship 

+ of hockey because he had not 
won any sports so far. We tried 
to win all our games. 

‘The forwards were B. Styles, 
Willlam Robinson. and Wilfred 
Rayeraft. Bert played centre. 
My brother, Glen, and Nelson 
Wedge were defense. Some- 
times I played defense. Clifford 
Martin was our goal-keeper but 
sometimes I played in goal. 
Jack Hovey was sub. Bert Styles 

’ 


.n store. 


was our best play ‘MILliO} 
aries” and “Shelks” finished the 


season. tled In points, “Pan- 
thers’ lost. 
‘Then’ ‘we played hockey 


against the “Shelks” in the play- 
offs. My team won by the score 
of 3to1land2to0. We won the 
championship of Intermediate 
Hockey. ‘We were happy. Iam 
on the championship team of 
Hockey and Rugby. 

‘We shall have a banquet next 
spring perhaps. 
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0. S. D. TYPISTS SEE CANA- 
DIAN TYPEWRITING 
CHAMPION 


by Maty Churchill, 2A. Sr, 

On Thursday, March 7, at 9.45 
o’clock in the morning our bus- 
iness classes went to Belleville 
Collegiate with Mr. Lally. Miss 
Smith and Miss Brown welcomed 
us and allowed us to visit thelr 
business rooms, We saw the 
‘hearing pupils typing, ‘Then the 
Collegiate typists went with us 
to the assembly-room. We sat 
down, There are 250 boys and 
gitls .in. the business classes. 
Miss ‘Irma Wright of ‘Toronto 
was there. She {s the Canadian 
‘Typewriting Champion. 

‘At 10.30 o'clock she started to 


show us what she could do with. 


a typewr-ter. She gave us some 
advice about typing. She showed 
us how to sit correctly; how we 
must hold our hands; how we 
must type evenly and not move 
the arms. She typed very. very 
fast and evenly. She presented 
us with an autographed sample 
of her work at 139 words per 
minute, 

We enjoyed our visit. 
very interesting. 
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OUR TRIP TO ALBERT 
COLLEGE 

by Mary J, Yurek, 2A. Sr. 

On March 6th, in the after- 
noon, jhe girl quides took a ra- 
ther long walk to Albert College 
with Miss Maloney and Miss 
Keeler. The weather was win- 
dy and the snow was wet, We 
splashed each other when we 
walked, 

At Albert College we entered 
the hall, There were some very 
lovely rooms. We saw the din- 
ing-room. The dishes are like 
ours. Then we went down into 
the basement. The floor was 
painted with -black Hnes for 
basketball, badminton and other 
games, This was the gymnasium. 
‘Then we went to sce the swim- 
ming pool. This room was ra- 
ther warm, It is a very fine 
swimming pool. The water 
looks green, and it was warm. 

‘Then we went to the assembly- 
room and upstairs to see the 
boys’ bedrooms. Each boy has a 
bedroom for himself. Some of 
the rooms were rather untidy. 
The study-room has many books. 
‘There is also a large table for 
table tennis. 

‘We went into a little room like 
It Is calted a tuck shop, 
Tt has three tables. A man gave 
cach of us a small bar, We 
thanked him for allowing us to 
see Albert College. We enjoyed 
our visit there. 
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THE FARM 
by Gordon Owen, 2A. Sr. 

I work in agriculture at the 
0.8,D. Mr. Hodgson is my tea- 
cher. I have learned how to 
sew leather. The boys and I 
have Just made a hot bed. I put 
the windows In it. We planted 
flowers in it. When the sun 
comes up, the flowers will grow 
very fast. Now we are planting 
tomatoes and radishes. 

Every day George and I go to 
the farm, I put the harness on 
the horses.” I put the bit In the 
horses’ mouthes. George drives 
them. We drew a load of man- 
ure on the slelgh. My hands 
were cold, We came back to the 
farm. The horses drank water 
and we put them In the stable. 
George and I took off the harn- 
ess, 

At4. pm. all the farmers 
started to milk the cows. Sam. 
McLaughlin milks very slowly. 
Jim and I can milk rather fast, 
the same as Mr. Bolton, George 
Hood does not milk the cows. 
After milking. Jimmie gave some 
silage to the cows. 
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A Visit to a Planing Mill 


W. KINISKI and J, QUINNELL 

One day in January Mr. O° 
Harn had to go to a planing mill 
in Belleville. He invited us to 
go with him. " The mill we visit 
ed was Mr, White's Mill in Belle- 
ville. Mr. O'Hara used to work 
with Mr, White before he came 
to the O. 8. D. Mr. White was 
glad to have us visit his mill, and 
he gave Mr. O'Hara permission 
to take us through the mill and 
show us the many different 
machines and how they were 
used, 

‘The first machine we saw was 
a large jointer with two knives 
12 Inches long. On this machine 
‘Mr. O'Hara placed some boards 
which Johnny {s using to make 
a bookcase. We helped Mr. O° 
Hara machine these boards. 

Another machine we saw is a 
planer with two knives 20 inches 
long. The planer ts a machine 
which is used to bring a plece of 
lumber all to the same thick~ 
ness. It would plane a board 
8 inches thick. We helped Mr. 
O'Hara plane our boards on this 
machine, 

We were interested in watch- 
ing a man who was running a 
matching machine. This ma- 
chine is used to make matched 
lumber. We had never seen one 
before. 

Another machine which was 
new to us was the moulding ma- 
chine. With this machine a man 
was making several kinds of 
moulding. .He had a large sup- 
ply of knives and he ubed dif- 
ferent sorts of moulding. 

Other machines which we saw 
were the swing saw, mortiser, 
‘joand saw, elbow sander, and a 
(enon machine. The tenon ma- 
chine is used in making sash and 
doors. Mr. O'Hara showed us 
how the tenon machine worked 
and how the knives were put in. 

After sceing everything in the 
Mill, we wept to the yard where 
the rough lumber. shingtes, 
lathe, and other kinds of lumber 
were piled. 
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A DBAF GIRL TELLS HER STORY 
(Continued from Page 2) 


‘yes, It puzzled my mother. The next 
day my legs began to get very sore. 
‘They grew steadily worse and I was 
taken to the doctor. He gave me an 
injection and I went home again. My 


go to bed and stay there, and I don't 
remember much about the next few 
days. I had rheumatic fever. My 
knees and hands were wrapped in 
aannels and rubbed with alcohol. 


hardly Me still at ttmes. 
Tous and sounds X could hear grew 
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was afraid I would be 
t's how I spent my twelf- 
in August, I became 
‘a few days after I became 
‘my head noises started then. 
we never stopped since. My 
were never sore and have never 
|. My eyesight returned but my 
‘and hands were still very pain- 
ith rheumatism. I hated being 
in bed those lovely days and I felt 0 
sick and unhappy sometimes I felt 
‘ke crying. mother and the 
doctor had to write everything down 
jor me. 

‘When I began to feel better and 
the rheumatism had gone I wanted 
to be well in time to go to school 
Yhat year. The rheumatism eft 
queer marks on my knees but thank 
goodness none on my hands. The 
marks are narrow, white scars, the 

/ skin is wrinkled and they look as if 
the skin had been cut, 


I didn't go to school that year, I 
spent the next seven or eight months 
In bed because my heart wouldn’t go 
‘the way i¢ should. . It went much too 
fast. I read all the Ume in bed. I 
tried-to knit but_my one love now 
‘was reading, I couldn't understand 
my friends ‘and my parents when 
they spoke tome. I hated to be 
alone and used to watch for thelr 
shadow on the walls near me which 
told me they were coming. 


Spring had come again when I 
was allowed to get up. I was amar- 
to find how weak I was’ I had 
again how to walk. I still 
remember how I walked the length 
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hear again. None of them 
why I was deaf but some of 


never wanted to have to take some 
when my parenta wanted me to. 
They spent much time and money 
on trying to have my hearing re- 
stored. They bought an earphone 
‘aa a last resort but it did no good 
elther.as I couldn’t make ot speech 
because of my head noises, T use it 
to listen to muse on the radio. 
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‘what was coming and wrote 
down. Sometimes I forgot 


I did fairly well the first year at 
school after I became deaf. 
sed all my examinations 
next year was in the Entrance Class. 


During the holidays I played some 
roftball with the girls around home. 


tehind me and shout to ree if I can 
hear them. I don't like peozle tell- 
ing me they are sorry I am deaf 
‘The next September I went back 
to school to try for my Entrance. I 
worked hard and did much better. 
Early in the winter I started study- 
ing for my examiaations in June. 
I was able to take honours in nearly 


all my exgminations at the, schoo! 
at home. <€t studied and studied til) 
T could almost say some of the notes 
Thad made by heart. 

‘The day I started to write my 


so much Ume to write a paper 
I was always done before the 


‘They were all written at last. 1 did 
‘The principal sald 


about the results. 
‘When they were announced. I 
found that I had passed with the 


know I owed it all 
ing I did before, 
{Uae 56 pupils who wrote only 36 pas- 


S “clever” and “educated”. 
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now 
am not @ good lip-reader. 
w 


my time at home. 


the first time 1 had evet 

‘big school. Everything 
inning to end was new to 
in @ Tesidence with so 
Birls always around was 
ttrange. T like It now but then T 
was very lonely for a while. ‘The girls 
always watched me and noted my 
mistakes. I had no way of making 
myself understood. The signs were 
odd to me. I had to learn to sign. 
T can't sign rery good yet. I don’t 
like signing at all. 


Going to shop in the morning and 
school in the afternoon puzzled me at 
T found the school work very 
easy having taken it all before. The 
first few days I spent in the sewing 
room, but I didn't Uke it and didn’t 
‘good. I liked the business 
best of all and was glad 
‘the sewing rozm to learn 
‘mother and father both 
to take business. Learn- 
type was much harder than I 
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lonesome the first few 
‘and wanted to go 
‘parents wouldn't let 
notes I made friends 
the other girls. 1 
learned the routine of the school and 

way about, I was put on some 
games and played with the 
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I Liked the shop school hours very 
much but wasnt very fond of the 
time between. I didn't have much 


did much more homework at home 
‘than here but at no set time. The 
other girls here soon asked me quite 
often to help them. They cailed me 
By Christ- 
mas I liked school pretty well. 

‘The school itself I find rather hard 
to describe. I like it very much now. 
I think the deaf boys and girls are 
very lucky to 50 ta school here. 


GROWING UP 
By MARIEL JENKINS 


Lary 1s six, and you should see 

How much he has learned al- 
ready. 

He can stand up straight and 
wait his turn 

Like a soldier strong and steady. 


Today, he took off his hat in the 
hall, 


And he did not keep anyone 
waiting at all. 


He stented politely when any- 
one spoke, 

And he laughed just gently at 
every joke. 

I'm sure he can look at his work 
and say, 

“T really did better than yester- 
day.” 

—The Canadian Red Cross 
Junior. 
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They sleep in large comfortable dor- 
mitorles and in the mornings can 
enjoy their breakfast in the dining 
room. ‘They don't have to rush. At 
home we frequently slept in and 
had to hurry if we didn’t want 
Inte at school. As soon as we hod 
eaten we had to get our books all in 
our bags and pack our lunch which 
our mother had made while we were 
eating, We had to walk nearly two 
miles. In winter this is a pretty 
cold walk with roaas far from being 
the best. Their class-rooms are 
warm and they have all the text 
books and things they need. At 
home we buy our own text books 
although the scribbles and pencils 
are supplied. 


‘They have such friendly teachers 
here. One thing I noticed first was 
how much freer pupils here are with 
thelr teacher. 1 suppose that is be- 
cause this school is really a home 
for the boys and girls for nine 
months of the year. Three hours 
day In vocational school also makes 
It different, because in vocational 
work we are moving around a good 
deal, and the elder pupils are ei 
couraged to choose projects of their 
own. 


Here. boys and gins when they arg 
finished school at four o'clock: can 
play games or do what they wish. 
At home we must start on the walk 
home and It is generally around 
five o'clock when we get back. Boys 
and girls at home do not know haw 
to play volley ball, badminton, rug: 
by or football, They don’t have 
Girl Guides. They can only play 
indoor games, softball and skate, 
T can skil some, My brother skits 
to school sometimes. They have no 
rink at home. The nearest is 
three mules away. I used to skate 
on the Ice in the fields. There is 
Rot enough water to make a rink. 


At school here we see movies 
both at school and in Belleville 
every Saturday if we wish to go to 
them. I like Sunday School very 
much. I had not gone to Sunday 
School since I became deaf. Sun- 
day School at home is held only in 
the summer. Last winter I joined 
the ‘Tabernacle United Church 
which I attend in Belleville, 


I lize this year at school much 
better. Instead of having too much 
time on my hands‘ seem sometimes 
to have too little. I like typing more 
every day and I'm trying to learn 
to cook. «Best of all I like my p- 
reading lessons. 

I play on all the teams. I dont 
care for sports very much. I have 
never been very good at them, When 
Tm_ not. playing games T like to 
read. do fancy sewing and knit. I 
have made several scrapbooks and 
am doing one on the Royal Visit. 
Last fall I did a smaller one on 
news clipping of the visit. f stilt 
Uke reading the bést. 

‘This summer I will finish school. 
L hope I can get a job near home. 
‘There are many hearing girls in 
the town near home who have 
taken or are taking’ business courses 
and wil] be looking for & job too, I 
do not expect It to be easy to get 
one. 


CHILDREN SPEAKS TO 
PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 
(Continued from Page 1) 


loses about, everything that Is 
said, because his eyes (along 
with his body) are too tired to 
look. (Eyes do tire readily.) 
You yourselves, if you are tired, 
don't want’ to look long even at 
so big a thing as a movie screen 
-or you don't easily follow the 
Lines in the book you are reading. 
Watching the small area of the 
mouth hour after hour is fatt- 
“guing to rested eyes, and next 
to impossible for tired eyes. 


~ Remember, if the body is tired, 


the eyes are tired. \\ 


* Do Not Indulge Him 


2, Hold to your rules with your 
deaf child just as you would with 
avhearing child. You of course 
feel sorry for your little handl- 
capped child and may be inclin- 
ed to give in to him—to let him 
do what he wants most of the 
time. But remember the little 
deaf child, does not consider 
himself handicapped. and so he 
will misjudge your indulgence 
and decide only that he is get- 
ting the better of you—which 
he is. 

Parents and teachers alike 
should consider carefully the 
rules they make—consider if 
they serve some good purpose 
and are fair and then stick to 
them. Breaking promises des- 
troys a child's faith. Example: 
Just the other day. I overheard 
@ mother on the street say to 
her little ehild who was openly 
disobeying. “I'll never buy you 
another ice cream cone.” Now. 
of course. she will: and when, 
she does. her child will have a 
little less faith in her word. It 
is bad business making threats 
you can’t or won't keep. 

If a child's physteal condition 
makes it wise to keep him from 
school (or any other place) don’t 
let tears or tantrums change 
your decision to keep him home. 
‘And sq with regard to going to 
bed at @given time, eating food, 
or doing all the other things a 
child must do, make fair rules 
and keep to them. -I assure you 
any normal childs accepts fair 
and even treatment very lovely 
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As an example of what Imean 
the 


language you use: 
child is first noticing your lips, your 


say “Water,” as you hold a cup 
of water toward him; but don’t 
go on for the next several years 
saying just “Water.” When he 
reaches the point where he can 
watch your lips for a longer 
period, say, “Do«you want some 
water?" Constantly check your 
ways of saying things to your 
child. Try to keep your talk na- 
tural. If you say to a four-' 4 
old “Mother go town,” your child 
‘will not understand you any bet- 
ter than if you say “Mother ts 
going down town.” He will un- 
derstand “Time go bed” no bet- 
ter than “It ts time for bed.” 
Use the right form from the 
first. Even though you think 
what you say is not going to be 
understood, keep on saying it the 
right way, and your child will 
start saying it right when he Is 
able to form the speech sounds 
it requires. 

He must see words spoken do- 
zens and dozens of times before 
he can be expected to remember 
them. Even little hearing chil- 
dren do not use new words until 
they have heard them over and 
over again. Deaf children speak 
up words just as hearing chil- 
dren do, if they see the words 
often enough. I hear little deaf 
children saying “O. K.," “Foo- 
lish,” “ Shut Up,” and even some 
very naughty words they've seen 
neighborhood children saying: 
they got these expressions with- 
out any help except seeing plen- 
ty of repetitions of them. 


Babbling Leads to Speech 

4. Another very important 
help, which builds toward 
speech: You know that parents 
and adoring friends of a hearing 
baby babble with him; they help 
him say ‘Dududu. “Mumumum.” 
:Goo,” ete, without realizing 
that they are helping him to 
exercise his tongue (and ear) 
and so are getting him ready to 
speak words. And when he be- 
gins to speak words, they are not 
disturbed if he jumbies his first 
words pretty badly; they just 
keep on saying the words and he 
says them right after awhile. 


in the end, and he respects those‘\ Now. although you cannot pro- 


who make him stick to rules even 

more than some adults realize, 
~Try to Increase Mis Vocabulary 
3. Help to keep your child, as 


“sfar as possible. abreast of his’ 


years in language. Keep noti- 
cing what language hearing chil- 
dren of his years understand 
easily—and then use that langu- 
age to your child. It is a mis- 
take to consider your deaf child 
‘a baby beyond his actual baby- 
hood. At five or six or seven he 
is not a baby, and you limit him 
by talking to him as though he 
were. Move forward from using 
single words to him in babyhood 
to using short sentences as he 
grows older—the sort of senten- 
ces you would use in speaking to 
+a little hearing child his age. At 
this stage do not attempt to have 
the child say back to you what 
you are saying. (If he volunteers 
to say something, accept it with- 
out correction.) Your purpose 
is to teach him to watch your 
Ups and try to understand. 


ceed in speech and language 
with a deaf child exactly as you 
would-with a hearing child the 
same age, you should start quite 
‘as early to do all the things you 
can do in helping Rim toward 
speech. You can begin to get 
him in the habit of watching 
Ups. When he learns to fix his 
gaze on your face, you can begin 
trying interesting ways of keep- 
Ing his attention there. Get him. 
to look at some brightly colored 
thing (as a ball); slowly move it 
along letting him follow it with 
his eyes. Move it slowly up and 
down, or from the region of your 
mouth out toward him (which 
‘will get-his gaze in line with your 
mouth). 


Or, in play, you can let him 
feel your breath’ coming out be- 
tween your lps by blowing, in 
“The Little Pig” fashion, on each 
of his fingers in turn. Then 
when he is older you can blow 
‘Yeathers or colorful bailoons to- 
ward him for his amusemen} or 
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amuse him with paper blowouts. 
remem- 


ight and thechild’s face turned 
away from the strong ght. If 
your face is in shadow, he'll not 
be interested in your mouth at 
all. 


‘Teach Him to Control his Breath 
As the child gets older still you 
can think up ways to te 
upon this. He must begin to do 
the blowing himself, for the act 
of blowing gets the tip of the 
tongue forward to the lower 
front teeth where it{mrust be in 
making the vowel sounds. Also, 
in blowing, the breath’ comes out 
between the lips (not through 
the nose) as it does in all except 
three of our elements of speech. 
‘Iry blowing Ught things, such as 
balloons, teathers, wind mills, 
and’get him to blow them, too. 
‘When he is still older, you can 
make a game of having him blow 
down paper-dolls, or tin soldiers; 


or you can engage.in blowing to 


races using light toys such as 
small wooden .autes. Let him 
have pin wheels, paper blow- 
outs, whistles, horns, soap bub- 
ble pipes and harmonicas. Let 
him blow, as long as he doesn't 
blow you out of the house, be- 
cause this blowing is doing bene- 
ficial things to his tongue, pal- 
ate, and pharynx, helping him 
toward good speech. 

If he ts at the age when candy 
is not taboo, try holding a 
Jollypop just out of reach of his 
tongue and have him try to 
touch it with his tongue. That 
gives splendid tongue exercise. 

As early as possible, begin to 
say words In connection with ob- 
jects to which his attention Is 
attracted. Remember always to 
speak with your face toward the 
light. And say words naturally, 
without exaggerating your Ip or 
jaw movements. Say 
turally, not “ba 
not “fa-a-athar” 
out prolonging the 
“duck.” without dropping the 
jaw. 


During his preschool years, you 
do the talking; don't try to force 
him to talk. If he volunteers 
words, accept his efforts with- 
out any attempt to correct his 
speech. Leave that for his tea- 
chers todo. It takes a very spe- 
clal training in order to attempt 
‘speech correction safely. With- 
out that training, a parent la- 
boring over a fault of speech 
often ends merely in fixing some 
poor tongue or lip position which 
is very hard to overcome. 80 
leave that side of the work to the 
teachers. 


Give Him Plenty of Experience 

5. Then a last bit of advice: 
Try to give your deaf child all 
the experiences you can, without 


let him store the mental pictures 
for future use; you do the neces- 
sary talking. 


Do these simple things falth- 
fully day after day, not expect- 
ing immediate results, and I as- 
sure you good results will follow 
in time. They have for others; 
they will for you. 

ig 
BRANTFORD. 
The Telephone City 

‘The telephone Ls to-day of the 
commonplace. It ts accepted as 
one of the conveniences science 
has given to our civilization, a 
necessary adjunct of our busi- 
ness and social life. And yet 
how handicapped would we be 
without it. In truth, forgetting 
its untold value in emergencies, 
without the telephone our pre- 
sent civilization would be impos- 
sible, 


In the city of Brantford stands 
@ monument which portrays the 
discovery by man of his power 
transmit sound through space. 
‘This is the Bel! Memorial erected 
to the memory of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, who, in this city in 
the summer of 1874, invented the 
telephone, and who, two years 
later from his father’s home on 
Tutela Heights. first successfully 
transmitted speech over a tele- 
graph line; contact being made 
with the neighbouring town of 
Parts. Brantford and Boston 
have played a predominate part 
in the development of the tele- 
phone, but to Brantford must go 
the premler honour. For, as Dr. 
Bell has stated “now it so.hap- 
pens.that the Telephone was in- 
vented in Brantford’. Truly, 
then, is Brantford known as “the 
Telephone City” 

From the Bell homestead on 
Tutela Heights, one looks down 
upon the busy industrial city of 
Brantford, and up and down the 
fertile valley of the Grand River 
from whose banks stretch into 
the distance rich farm lands to 
form a happy combination of 
urban and rural life, 


~ Nor ts it difficult to look back~ 
ward into yesterday: for perhaps 
more so than eleswhere in the 
province is the association of the 
past brought to mind. The statue 
of that great Indian, Captain 
John Brant; the little chapel of 
the Mohawks; “Chiefswood", 
home of Pauline Johnson, the 
Indian poetess; even the name 
of the city itself keeps ever in 
mind thoughts of the days when, 
at the close of the American Re- 
bellion the Government ceded to 
the tribes of the Six Nations a 
strip of land six miles deep on 
both banks of the Grand River 
to recompense them for the loss 
they suffered when they joined 
the influx of United Empire Ld- 
yalists. For it was the Iroquois 
who were the first settlers In the 


waiting for him to be able to ex-~ valley. And among those who 


press the language of those ex- 
periences. Take him to the 
country to see a farm, and all 
the animals and farm machin- 
ery; to the museum, the zoo, the 
brary. the art. museum, the 
Navy Yard, historic buildings, 
etc. Have him see as much as 
possible but, of course don’t ex- 
pect him to try to learn the vo- 
cabulary for all he sees. Just 


J 


came here to the very land 
where, in the fifteenth century, 
their ancestors had raided and 
destroyed the tribes of the Neut- 
ral Indians were Captain John 
Brant and his Mohawk warriors, 
They named thelr village 
Brant's Ford, and from it grew 
the present city of Brantford, 
Official Weekly Road Bulletin 
of Ontario, October 19, 
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DENTAL INS AND OUTS IN 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
By W. 8. CALDWELL, M.D. 


In Life as in games, there are 
ins and outs. The story of Sally 
is of how a courageous school 
girl remained in the game of 
Ufe in spite of certain troubling 
things that needed to come out. 

Bally 1s a fourteen-year-old 
lassie who lives in Northwestern 
Ontario, Here the country is 
rich in beautiful scenery, vast 
forests, enormous mineral de- 
posits, and abundant water 
power. But distances are great, 
agricultural settlements are far 
apart and ald in time of trouble 
is not always readily at hand, 

All through one winter, In this 
northern clime, Sally regularly 
wended her way to and from 
school in spite of intolerable suf- 
fering from decayed and ulcer- 


ated teeth because her parents, 


could not afford to send her to 
the distant dentist for treatment. 


home was very unhappy. Yet 
commendable ambition caused 
her to struggle on. 

‘Then one day the teacher an- 
nounced the coming of the Red 
Cross Travelling Dental Clinic. 
Throughout the district many 
pupils other than Sally were in 
need of dental care, so the tea- 
cher had written to the Red 
Gross for help. Now the nurse 
from the Red Cross Outpost, 
twenty-five miles away, had 
brought word that the Red Cross 
was sending a travelling dentist. 


Preparation had to be-made 
for his arrival. Cards were dis- 
tributed to each child. These 
were taken home to permit the 
parents to give or withhold con- 
sent to treatment being given. 
‘When returned they were placed 
before a committee composed of 
the chairman of the School 
Board, the president of the Wo- 
men's Institute and the ham- 
let's representative on the Red 

Branch. This committee, 
according to instructions, mark- 
ed for treatment only those pu- 
pils whose parents could not af- 
ford to send thelr child to a 
family dentist in the distant 
town. 


After many days, the pupils 
arrived at the school one mor- 
ning to find parked at the side 
of the road a large busiike truck, 
labelled Canadian Red Cross S0- 
clety Dental Clinic. Peeking in, 
they observed a beautifully-ap- 
pointed home and office. In the 
front and next to the driver's 
compartment was the office with 


dental chair, stand..basin,.light, wash his 


foot machine and all the strange 


things a dentist uses. In the 
rear, separated by a partition, 
was a couch, a folding table, a 
gasoline stove, refrigerator, wash 
basin and pump — everything 
needed for the accommodation 
of the dentist. 80 attractive did 
the dental coach appear, all the 


pupils were keen to try It. 0. 


all were pleased to learn from 
the kind and playful déntist 
working about the clinic, that 
since yall the cards had been 
ai , everyone was to be exa- 
mined, 


‘When the children trooped in- 
to the school at nine o'clock the 
dentist followed. Introduced to 
the class by the teacher, he pro- 
ceeded to explain the importance 
of dental hygiene—why and 
when and how the teeth should 
be cleaned, the influence of pro- 
per diet and cod liver oll, and 
what to do in case of trouble. 


Sally was first to go to the 
Coach because her teeth were s0 
bad, and because she was one of 
the bigger girls. Never having 


been in a dentist's chair,-Bally 


was timid at first but soon be- 
came reassured when the den- 
tist was so gentle, Thirteen ca- 
vities had to be prepared and 
fillings put in; but seven: other 
teeth, the majority of them be- 
ing permanent teeth, were 50 
badly decayed that they had to 
be taken out. 


Nor was Sally upset the least, 
bit. All the while the genial 
dentist kept talking to her, ex- 
plaining the reason for. doing 
this and the purpose of having 
that. He also told Sally kindly 
but Armly that even if she were 
a long way from a dentist, there 
was no excuse for her losing 30 
many beautiful teeth that were 
needed for proper mastication of 
food nor that her Ge attractive 
features should be polled by ga- 
ping spaces. “It you would only 
eat more vegetables and fruits 
and drink more milk,” he urg- 
ed, “you would have very little 
trouble.” And when Sally pro- 
tested that fresh frults and ve- 
getables could not be obtained 
very easily in that part of the 
country, the dentist explained 
that canned tomatoes still have 
the anti-tooth-decay Vitamin C 
in them unless they are heated 
and that canned milk contains 
the original -vitamins and mi- 
nerals necessary for the preser- 
vation af good teeth and bones. 
“Moreover,” he insisted as he 
put ‘down his instruments, “all 
growing children should take 
cod liver ofl if they want good 
teeth and good general Health.” 

“But you haven't killed the 
pain in this big one.” pleaded 
Sally as the dentist took away 
the rubber apron and began to 
hands. The Dentist 
had decided not to keep Sally 


too long at one sitting, so lead- 
ing her back to his one-room 
home, he had her le down on 
the couch while he went on with, 
the other pupils, 


One after another they came, 
always the next being ready to 
avold wasting the dentist's time. 
Big Bul came in brave as a lon, 
but cooled down when he saw 
the forceps coming, only to bob 
up again when it didn’t hurt. 
Mary cried when the dentist said 
her card was not "O. K.'d” and 
that she would have to go to 
Blankville for treatment. “Dad- 
dy says it’s only my baby teeth 
that are bad and they have to 
dle anyway,” she sobbed. But 
the dentist gave her a card to 
take home to her father show- 
ing the teeth that needed atten- 
tion and urging the parents to 
take immediate steps to have the 
family dentist make the neces- 
sary corrections. 


Cecilia, an only daugther, was 
a bit spoiled. “Mother says 
that if 1t does not hurt, you're 
to pill outvall the ‘holey’ ones 
so I won't be bothered any 
more.’ The dentist sent her 
home with a note asking her 
mother to come to the clinic 
before the Coach moved or to 
send written consent for him to 
use his own judgment, Cecilia, 
after a mile walk each way, was 
back with her mother within an 
hour. “You see," patiently 
explained the dentist, “these 
four teeth at the end of each 
row are the six-year molars. 
‘They come in behind the deci- 
duous teeth, as they are actually 
the frst of the permanent 
teeth. Yet each has a cavity. 
If I were to pull them out, there 
would be no others to grow in. 
Further, these near the front 
can be filled. By saving them 
there ts less chance of the per- 
manent teeth being out of align- 
Ment.” Apologetically the mo- 
ther sat while Cecilia's teeth 
were treated, then left the Coach 
with expressions of gratitude. 
You see, she concluded, “we have 
no way of learning about such 
things except from the Outpost 
Nurse and she’s twenty-five 
miles away.” 


But Sally on the couch 
thought that trouble was brew- 
ing when Tommy's father arri- 
ved all out of breath. Tommy 
had been given an examination 
report card to take home to his 

nts. Tommy's father, six 
foot two, and very strong, was 
the local blacksmith, garage me- 
chanic and village handy man. 
He was also a school trustee and 
knew his rights “How come my 
Tommy can’t have his teeth 
fixed up? I'm one of the biggest 
taxpayers to this school section 
and I believe in equal rights for 
all.” 


“Thanks for coming,” soothed 
the dentist, “If you'll please sit 
down till I finish this filling, I'll 
be glad to explain.” : 


Tommy's father was angrier 
than ever when he learned why 
Sally was resting, “Sally gets 
twenty treatments and Tommy 
gets none; how do you explain 
that?” he pressed when the den- 
tist was free, 


Quietly the dentist did explain, 
“This service is provided not 
trom taxes but by the Red Cross. 
‘The cost is met from funds don- 
ated to‘Red Cross by kind-hear- 
ted people. It ts intended for 
the children of the families who 
cannot afford to send their chil- 
dren to the family dentist, A 
committee of your own towns- 
people have decided that you are 
‘one who can afford to pay for 
your child's dentistry. Is that 
not 50?” 

Still not completely reconciled, 
the father avoided the question, 
“Then it’s charity!" 

“Call it that if you Like,” re~ 
plied the dentist. “I like to 
think of it as helping those who 
cannot help themselves.” 

‘When the day was over, Sally 
still had her big-bad-wolf tooth 
to come out. Nevertheless, the 
dentist had so completely won 
her confidence that she hurried 
home in high spirits to tell her 
parents all about it. So greatly 
was the father impressed. he 
himself turned up at the clinic 
next morning Just as the dentist 
was folding his bed and putting 
away the breakfast dishes. 

“I just came around a little 
early to see if you could fix up 
a few of my teeth before the 
children arrive” he intimated. 
“Sorry,” replied the dentist 
firmly. "This service ts re- 
stricted to children, and un- 
fortunately the need 1s so great 
we can care for only a fraction 
of all who require the service. 

“But.” begged Sally's father, 
“I really can’t afford to go to the 
dentist, especially just now for 
I'm right in the middle of har- 
vest.” 

‘Don't put it off too long or 
you'll have more troubles to pay 
for.” warned the dentist good 
naturedly. 

“El pay you If you “will save 
me a trip to town.” 

“Sorry,” replied the dentist, 
“no money is accepted for ser- 
vices at this clinic.” 

Finally, however, when the 
dentist discovered that the man 
was suffering with an aching 
tooth that had kept him awake 
all night, he let nim sit 1p the 
chair, cleaned up the aching 
tooth, put in a temporary filling 
to seal it from the air and to 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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* YOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
PROJECTS 
How I Made my Magazine Stand 
. RONALD HAZLITT 


Jam making a Magazine stand. 
_ Tread the plan of the magazine 
stand made by the Stanley Tool 
Works, I used basswood. I 
read about the legs. sides, stret- 
chers, bottom shelf, back of 
trough, panel’ strips, battens 
under shelf and dowels. I use 
a ruler to measure the wood. I 
square up the wood. I use a 


“4 + plane. I use a saw to cut the 


wood. I use a brace and bit to 
make holes In the wood. Iuse a 
hammer for the nails. The size 
of the.legs (back) are 133 inch- 
es wide and 32 inches long. The 
size of the legs (front) are 133 
inches wide and 29 inches long. 
I plane the wood and square 
them up. 


‘The sides are 912 inches wide 
and 24 inches long. I plane 
‘them and square them up. The 
stretchers are 3 Inches wide and 
215" long. I plane them and 
square them up. The bottom 
shelf Is 1134 inches wide and 
21% inches long. I plane it and 
square it up. 


The size of the back trough is 
11 inches. wide and 212 Inches 
long. The size of the bottom of 
the trough is 7 inches wide and 
214 inches long. 


The panel strips are 1% 
inches wide and 912 long. The 
sige of the battens under the 

+ bottom shelf are 1 Inch wide and 


9% inches long. = 


I made 32 dowels 2 inches long 
and '4 inch across. 


The Carpentry Shop 
FRED HOWIE * 


Lam fourteen years of age. 1 
ye in Hyde Park near London. 

yr my vocational work I chose 
carpentry. I like working in 
the carpenter shop. I like learn- 
ing to make things so that when 
T grow up I will be able to make 
things and earn a living. 

I use Rammers. nails. chisels. 
files, screw drivers. brace and 
bit, plane, punch, nail set, mark- 
ing gauge. square and many 
others. I can use the band saw 
and some other machines. I can't 
use the rest yet or at least I have 
not tried, I have made cabinets. 
Chinese checker board. shoe po- 
Tis box, bird house. foot bench 
and other things. I am now 
making a doll’s bureau for a girl 
at home, 


Agricuiture 
CLIFFORD MARTIN 


My father is a farmer. I lke 
* the farm. At O. S. D. I learn 
to farm. Mr. Hodgson !s my in- 
structor. Last month I helped 
clip the‘ cow's hair because it 
_was falling in the milk. I clipped 
the tail. flanks and udder and 
cleaned the cows. 


I cut off a short piece of. iron 
and put it in the forge. Tlearn- 
ed to bend a figure 8. I made a 
screw-driver. also. and maqé a 
handle for it. 


Last month I ate lettuce, which 
I grew, each dinner-time and 
liked it very much. 

I cleaned the dirt of the 
sleigh with a wire brush, I help- 
ed to paint the sleigh red. I 
made a mallet of oak. First I 

/I dfew on the wood and cut it 
‘out. I sanded the wood a long 
time and drilled the hole for the 
handle. I learned to make a 
towel rack-too. Before Christmas 
T took four tin cans and cut the 
tops -off with a can opener. I 
put the soldering copper on the 
torch. I put soldering paste on 
the places I wanted to solder 
together. I cut a plece of iron 
and bent it for a handle, I put 
the handle on with stove bolts 
I like to learn to farm. 


Dressmaking 
NELLIE HILLYARD 


Tam 16 years of age. My home 
“isin Timmins. My step-father 
works as a Carpenter and Paint- 
er. I chose the sewing shop be- 
cause I like to be able to make 
my own clothes when I grow old- 
er instead of buying them. I 
would like to get a job asa dress- 
maker. I have used linen and 
cotton and flannels, I'use the 
electric sewing machine. I like 
it best. I have helped Jean Rawn 
to make a pair of pyjamas and 
have made 2 linen' towels, and 
some of the old school bags. 


_ Commercial Art 
JACK LESLIE HOOEY 


I go to Commercial Art from 
8.30 to 9.05 and 10.15 to 11.25. 
Every Wednesday I go to Com- 
auercial Art from 9.05 to 11.25. 

Miss Cass teaches me how to 
draw and letter. I letter a Iittle 
Vetter now. I like to work in 
Commercial Art. I want to work 
tn Commercial Art again next 
year if Ican. 

I made jackets. I lettered the 
cover and the backs and finished 
them in ink, I copled some-good 
jetters from a library book “P's 
and Q's”. 

Miss Cass asked me what I 
would dike to do in art this year, 
what would I like to make, I 
yyould like to model clay or draw 

“on paper and letter books, etc. I 
vill learn to letter, well in about 
one year. I think that I shall 
learn in about one year. 


I copied some decorative let- 
ters from other books on cross 
section paper lightly. I finished 
them in ink. 


I made a loose‘eaf book for 
drawing. I measured for holes, 
punched holes, put on cloth rein- 
forcements. Then I lettered a 
Utle “Figure Dtawing™ on the 
cover. [laid out or planned the 
arrangement in my work book 
t 


For my Hallowe'en mask I 
‘used a box “Foundation” for the 
neck and wrapped chicken wire 
uround It. I looked through the 
animal book for pictures of cam- 
els. I cut wires and made the 
head. I fastened it to the neck. 
I bent it to shape. I made the 
lower part of the necky I wound 
it with paper strips "I covered 
it with papler mache. 


I made paste with flour, wate: 
alum and oil of cloves. I then 
cooked it. I strained out any 
Jumps. 

I shellaced the paper camel's 
neck, and head all over. Then 
I painted it brown. 

I forgot about the eyes but it 
was, all right, When the paint 
was dry, I shellaced the eyes. 
Then painted the eye colour over 
the shellac. I sprinkled red mica 
or cellophane into the wet paste, 


Miss Cass asked me to think 
what I would make for the Hal- 
lowe'en decorations for the as~ 
sembly-room. I drew plans in 
my book for tte Hallowe'en de- 
corations”~ 


I took apart some old Easter 
Decorations the pupils had made 
several years ago. I changed 
them to a Hallowe'en basket. I 
put a big branch and put it in 
the basket and put some paper 
Jeaves on the branch. I helped 
‘decorate the assembly-room for 
the Intermediate Party. 

T lettered my name for the dis- 
play boayd to have it above my 
work. : 


FOODS AND, HOMEMAKING 
MARION DAVIDSON—S Voc, 

‘This 4s my second year at the 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf. 
Previous to coming here. I had 
attended the public school near 
my home. There I passed my 
Entrance three years ago, and 
the following year I took Fifth 
Class work. When I finished 
school at home I came here. 
Last year I was In 4 Academic 
and took business as well. 


‘This year. I am taking Full- 
Time Vocational. I like it very 
much. Every morning I go to 
the Business Class. Mr. Lally is 
my instructor. : 


Every afternoon from 1 o'clock 
to 1.35 Miss Ford teaches me lip- 
reading. I was advised to take 
elther cooking or sewing as well 
as business. I chose cooking. 
Every day. except Tuesday from 
1.35 to 4.00, I take instruction in 
Foods and Homemaking. On 
‘Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Gilbert 
gives us instruction In hair-wav- 
ing, manicuring. facial massage. 
shampooing. and all that is 
learned in Beauty Culture. 


I like the work with Miss Daly. 
my instructor. in Foods and 
Homemaking. We work at a 
table. It has a drawer In which 
we keep the utensils we use every 
day. There are also small cup- 
boards where we keep our pans 
and a small stool under the 
table. On the top of the table is 
a small hot-plate. We cook on 
this. The tables are all painted 
white. 


Along one side of the room are 
the windows. In the room there 
are cupboards for the dishes and 
supplies, and special closets 
where we hang our aprons and 
where we keep our towels, hair- 
bands and extra aprons. The 
room is equipped with a coal-oil 
stove. an electric stove. a sink 
and a refrigerator. 

My classmates are Roterta 
Byrne, Dorothy Antonow, Mar- 
garet Ferguson. Joyce Brohm, 
and Anita Elizuk 


The girls in the Intermediate 
school come in every day for 
70 minutes, about one or two 
classes every afternoon. 


Tam just learning to cook now. 
Last fall I helped can peaches, 
pears, tomatoes and other foods 
for the winter. I made jams and 
jelly. I have learned how to 
make salads, At Christmas I 
helped make Christmas cakes. I 
make cookles for parties and 
cakes and sandwiches for the 
Teachers’ Association Meetings. 


Just now I am learning how.to 
prepare breakfasts. Miss Daly 
writes the menu on the black~ 
board. Then she writes down 
the recipes and under {t, in or- 
der, the way we are to make 
them. When we finish cooking, 
Miss Daly -lets us eat what we 
have cooked. We have to set our 
places and-vat properly, that 1s 
with correct etiquette. 


I help serve at parties which 
the pupils in the Junior school 
have. We set the table and we 
take turns at making the birth- 
day cake. We do all the serving 
and then the cleaning up after- 
wards. Sometimes we serve at 
the Teachers’ Association Meet- 
ings, and when they have a 
party, We make the cakes, sand- 
wiches, and other things for the 
parties at Hallowe'en and for the 
Senior parties, 


We take turns at going into 
the city to shop. Miss Daly 
gives us the money and list of 
groceries and two of us do the 
the shopping ourselves, 

We take turns at cleaning the 
tables, cart, refrigerator, sink 
and stoves; each doing the work 
for one week. We all wear 
aprons, hair-bands,. towels, and 
pot-holders, 


After a while I will learn how 
to prepare suppers, luncheons 
and dinners, and how to serve 
at these meals. 


I will make rolls, buns, dough- 
nuts and.other luncheon dain- 
ties, 


I will learn about the different 
cuts of meat, 


I will learn what foods to give 
sick people and children and the 
kinds of food that will keep them 
healthy. 


‘These are some health rules I 
know: 


1, Drink at least 1 pint of 
milk a day. Children up to the 
age of seven years should have 1 
quart. 


2. Eat some raw vegetables 
at Teast once a day. 


3. Sleep at least elght hours 
every night with my ‘window 
open. 


4. Drink aot least 8 glasses of 
water between meals. 


5. Eat an egg every day. 


6. Do not eat meat more than, 


onceaday. + 


7. Take exercises to’help clr- 
culation. 


8. Spend as much time in the 
fresh alr as fossible. 


9. Eat a cereal in some form 
once a day. 


10. Take cod liver oil if not 
possible to be In the sunshine, 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Grade I. (Miss Nurse) 

Last night It rained very hard. 
‘Then it began to snow very hard. 
Everything is covered with snow. 
We do not lke snow. We like 

\.spring the best’ of all. This 
morning it snowed again. The 
snow is rather deep on the 
ground. —Violet June Meany. 

Yesterday afternoon after 
school Miss Nurse went shopping 
for us. She bought me a can of 
Pineapple for 10c. John, Char- 
Ile, Cecil and I waited and waited 
for the bus, I got my pineapple. 
Tate some of it for supper last 
night, I lke pineapple. 

y Howard Lines. 

Spring is here. We are glad. 
‘The snow is melting. Water is 
running. We see robins. The 
grass is beginning to grow. The 
pussy willows are out. 
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‘My birthday will be’ April 17. 
I shall be ten years old. We 
ahall have a party in the din- 
Ing-room upstairs. Perhaps we 
shall have ice cream. 

‘—Enid Bowman. 


Preparatory Dl (Miss Reid) 
I went downtown with Miss 
Reid. I bought some bananas, 
candy and puffed rice. 
—Mary Alice Lee. 
I went down town. I bought 
some bananas, some grapefruit 
and suckers. 
—Anizia Samus. 
I got a letter and twenty-five 
cents from Aunt Stella. I got 
@ postcard fromm my mother. I 
got a letter from my mother. I 
went to the movies with Miss 
Ford. —Charlle McKenzie. 


Father and I went home. I 
saw mother. I did not go to 


—Annle Barrette. school. I got new mittens. Fa- 


Last- Tuesday night some of 
us went to Belleville to the Col- 
legiate. We saw the movies of 
the King and Queen. They 
were very good. Some hearing 
boys and girls played the band. 
A girl was the conductor. An- 
other girl danced very fast. She 
was very good. Some of us 
danced “After the Ball” and 
“A Bicycle Built for Two.” 

—Florence Dawe. 
Grade I. (Miss Bell) 

On Thursday, April 4, Miss 
Bell and I went down town. We 
saw roller skates for $149. I 
bought them. A man oiled them 
for me. I bought some suckers. 
Miss Bell bought some things 
“for the other children. I lke 
my roller skates very much. 

F —Jutlus Wigodny. 

On April 9 I got a letter and 
thirty cents from home. Mother 
told me that the snow was very 
deep and the roads were wet 
and muddy. They did not drive 
father's car. —Joyce Bouck. 


/ preparatory 111 (Miss Hill) 
On Saturday, April 6, all the 
junior boys and girls went down 
town to the movies at the Belle. 
Shirley Temple was in the pic- 
ture, I liked it. I walked back 
to school, I was tired. 
—John Howes. 


April 1 was April Fools’ Day. 
I saw many teachers fooling 
Miss Bell. Miss Hill fooled us. 
T fooled some girls, I had a good 
time. 

T got a letter and five cents 
from my family. 

—Mae Joseph. 


Preparatory II, (Miss Handley) 

‘We went to the Collegiate last 
Tuesday. Many people were 
there. "We danced for them. 
‘The people clapped their hands. 
We rode back to schocl! in the 
bus. —Elvin Wilson. 


It 4s spring now. The snow 
melted. The grass is a little 
green. Many robins came back. 
‘Miss Handley saw a red-winged 
blackbird. —Alfred Fields. 

We like to roller skate. A girl 
lent Jackie and me her roller 
skates. We_roller skated on the 
sidewalk.“ We had ‘a good time. 

—Anny Havrot. 


ther is a soldier. 
—Borden Schultz. 
I got a letter from my mother 
and father. I went to the mo- 
vies with Miss Ford. 
—John Guertin. 


Preparatory I Sr. (Miss Burt) 
I got a box from my mother. 
I got a cake, somé cookles and 
some candy. I gave the girls 
and boys some cake: We liked 

it. My mother was kind. 
—Benny Rosenfeld. 


Edward, Carman and I went 
down town last Saturday. We 
went to the movies. We saw 
“The Bluebird.” We lUked the 
movies. —Pauline Traynor. 

I got a letter and ten cents 
from my mother. 1 shall go to 
the movies. I got funny papers. 
two comic books and candy from 
my mother. I was happy. 

—Edward Pollard. 

My aunt, uncle and cousins 
came to see me. I was happy. I 
got a letter and ten cents from 
my mother and father. 

—Emily Wilson. 


Preparatory II. (Miss Wilkins) 
We went to the movies. We 
saw a little girl. She was pretty. 
—Bo Tonkin. 
Stella iano and Ellen 
Zwarych went down town. They 
bought many things. They gave 
the class some. I said “Thank 
you.” —Irene Volsin. 
Ellen Zwarych had a birthday. 
She waseight. She had a birth- 
day party. Mr. Gordon took our 
picture. We had fun. 
—Peter Taylor. 


We had eleven balloons. They 
were red, green. orange, yellow, 
blue and white. My balloon was 
Breen. Bo broke his balloon. 

. —tIris Jones. 


Preparatory II (Miss Van Allen) 

Marie Johnson appreciates Qie 
letters she recelves from her 
grandmother. 

Russell Romaine is always 
happy to get a letter from his 
father in Timmins. 

Sometimes the boys and girls 
in Miss Van Allen’s class play 
outdoors on the wagons and tri- 
cycles. 

Ernie Rowe wore his new suit 


yesterday. He looked 
amart, Ernie was happy. 


Preparatory II (Miss Brown) 

Bruce McCrindle was happy to 
get a new.coat and cap from his 
mother, 

Lynette Waller got a blue 
purse, money and funny papers 
from her father. Lynette was 
very happy. 

Fernand Beaulne got a letter 
and money from his mother. 


very 


Preparatory J (Miss Harris) 

Mabel Durrant was very much 
pleased to receive roller skates. 

Earl Welch was happy to get a 
nice new sweater and a watch 
from home. Earl had a birthday 
April 12. 

Glenn Johnson always shares 
his candy with the boys and 
girls in his class. Glenn will 
have a birthday April 17. 


Preparatory I 3r. (Miss Hegle) 

Gerald Russell receives post- 
cards often and is always de- 
Ughted with them. He keeps 
them at school and wants to 
make a book. 

Margaret Shemavonian . and 
Mary Galland enjoyed looking 
at the funny papers they receiv- 
ed this week. 


Arthur Gravelle got a nice 
letter from his mother. 


Joe Wilson was surprised and 
very pleased to find ten cents 
in his letter last month. 

Alma Allin got a lovely letter 
from her sister Glenda. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
1. Academic 
I have made in the Manual 
‘Training shop a bread board and 
@ watch stand. Now we are 
staining and painting. I have 
stained all my work. Mr. Strat- 
ton told us to bring all our work 
over to the main building base- 
ment. We are going to polish 
them in June. We hope our 
mothers will like them when we 
take them home in June. 
—Billy Lamb. 
Mr. Rickaby made a place to 
play basketball in the assembly 
room. I like to play basket- 
ball very much. My team is 
“The Rabbits”, We won many 
games. Daddy and mother sent 
me new shorts and a shirt for 
basketball.  —Billy Wingfield. 


Last week I got a letter from 
my sister. She told me that my 
sister Helen went to the hospi- 
tal and had her tonsils removed. 
She did not stay in the hospital 
very long. I hope Helen is better 
now. —Elma Freeman. 


My mother,came to see me 
on Good Friday. She stayed 
with me unt Monday. She 
took me out to stay with her 
down town. We went to three 
movies. Then inother went to 
Ottawa to see my grandmother. 
I was lonesome when mother 


went sway. 
—Donald Elwood Moore. 
My dog’s name fs Cappy. One 


day Cappy fought with two big 
police dogs. He was a very bad 
dog. He was very dirty and went 
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home. My father gave him a 
bath. —Dovglas Fitter, 
Last week I went to Belleville 
Collegiate with some other boys 
and girls. I was the band lead- 
er for our rhythm band. Then 
we danced the Highland Schot- 
tische. We wore Scotch kilts, 
Many people were there. They 
liked our dance and band. 
—Walter Trim. 
Last Saturday all the small 
girls and boys went to the mo- 
vies with Miss Ford and Miss 
Maloney. Mrs. Wannamaker 
took the girls in IA and 3A who 
sleep down stairs. The picture 
was called “The Bluebird”. 
Shirley Temple played in it. 
First Shirley Temple was a sel- 
fish girl. Then she went to sleep 
and had a dream. Then she 
woke up, she liked her home. 
After a while she was not selfish. 
After the show Mrs. Wannama- 
ker took us to a store and bought 
us some ice cream. We enjoyed 
ourselves very much, 
. —Marjorie Lajole. 
I got a letter from my father. 
He came to Toronto with the 
soldiers. Daddy sent me his 
picture. He has on a soldier's 
uniform. I think the picture Is 
very pretty. 1 thanked Daddy 
very much. He told me that he 
would come to see me if he can 
get leave. I shall be happy to 
see him. —Erla Webster. 
On April 9th. Grandfather 
came here to see Bert and me. I 
was very surprised and happy. 
He told me about our new can- 


. ary. He gave us some candies 


and gum, I thanked him. He 
took Bert and me for a drive to 
Trenton, Then he bronght us 
to school. He said. “Good Bye” 
to us and he went to Toronto.» 
Last summer my mother told 
me that perhaps my father 
would buy a new car. She told 
me that ‘my father and she 
would come to see me when the 
snow went away. She will take 
Dorothy, Blanche, Marion and 
Bruce for a drive. I hope father 
and mother can come to see me. 
—Audrey Clelland. 
Saturday afternoon I went to 
the Belle Theatre to see “Young 
Tom Edison.” It was very good. . 
Then Ronald and I went to Miss 
Milburn’s. She Invited us to 
stay for lunch, Miss Milburn 
gave us the newspaper to read. 
We went back to school in a taxt. 
—Hubert Greene. 


2. Vocational 


On April 10th. we got some 
soll in the greenhouse. Law- 
rence carried the soll in the box. 
Sylvio carrjed the screen. We 
came back to Mr. Clare's room. 

Kileth__put_the soil in the. 
screen. Gerald* and Douglas 
gcreened the soll Leonard put 
the soll inthe flat. Douglas le~ 
velled the soil. - Lawrence tamp- 
ed the soll. Zolt made elght 
rows in the soll. Mr. Clare sow- 
ed some radish seeds. .Ernes- 
tine covered the seeds. Keith 
got water in the watering can, 
He put water on the flat. 

To-day {s April 16th. The ra- 
dishes are growing. The leaves 
are green. 

There are eight rows of radis- 
hes. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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iss E. NURSE DEREAVED 

Mrs, Ann R. Nurse, stepmo- 
ther of Miss Ethel Nurse of our 
teaching staff died suddenly on 
Wednesday. April 3rd. Mrs. 
Nurse was the widow of William 
_Nurse. a faithful employee ‘of 
the 0. S. D. for many years, and 
ghe daughter of Daniel Cun- 
ningham, who was for a number 

+ of years the baker at this school. 
Miss Besse Cunningham, a re- 
cent boys’ supervisor. is a sis- 
ter, 8 5 

‘The funeral took place from 
the family residence, 22 Moodie 
Street, Friday afternoon. Apvil 
Sth. The service in the home 
and at the graveside in Beile- 
ville cemetery w1s conducted by 
the Rev. C. T. Olmstead, pastor 
“OY Victoria Avenue: , Baptist 
Church. ‘ 

We extend to Miss Nurse, her 
brother. Mr. Stanley Nurse. and 
other members of the family our 
sincere sympathy In thelr ber- 
eavement. 

a 
AMERICAN ASSSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 

SPEECH OF THE DEAF 

‘The tentative programme of 
the: Association meeting to be 
held in Providence, Rhode Island 
from June 17th. to June 21st. ts 
outlined in detail in the April 
number of The Volta Review. 
‘The Association {s celebrating 
{ts fiftieth anniversary at this 
time and the Officers and Board 
of Directors have prepared 2 
programme in keeping with the 
importance ofthis event. 

Alexander Graham Beil was 
the founder of The American 
Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

+ “At this Mftieth anniversary ce- 
lebration his daughter. -Marion 

Bell Fairchild will read an ad- 

dress that was delivered many 

years ago by her mother. Mabel 

Hubbard Bell, a deaf woman. 

‘A grandson, Melville Bell Gros- 

venor 1s Associate Editor of the 

Nationcl Geographic Magzzine. 

Demonstrations by pupils of 
several schools will be given exch 
morning at the Rhode Island 

School for the Deaf. and the 

topics, will .include hearing 

aids, rhythm, primary reading. 
speech, shop langusge arithme- 
tle, civics and advanced lang- 
uage. The schools providing 
pupils for these dentonstrations 
are Rhode Island. Clarke, Bever- 
ly, Hartford, Sarah Fuller 
Foundation, Mvstic, Maine and 
Randolph. - 


s 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
IN CANADA 


The following statistics ap- 
peared in the January issue of 
‘The American Annals of the 
Deat. 


There are eight residential 
sehools in Canada and two day 
schools. 1400 deaf pupils were’ 
in attendance in October, 1939, 
and a total of 10,639 pupils have 
received instruction since these” 
schools were opened. 2 

‘fhe Roman Catholic ‘schools 
in Montreal are the oldest, the 
Catholic Institute for Deaf Boys 
haying been established in 1848 
and the Catholic Institute for 
Deaf Girls in 1851. The Hallfax 
School for the Deaf was opened 
in 185$ and the Ontario School 
tn 1870, the Mackay School for 
the Protestant Deaf being open- 
ed in Montreal the same year. 


‘The Ontario School with an 
enrolment of 294 in October, 
1939, is the largest school in the 
Dominion and the Mackay In- 


«stitute with an enrolment of 50 


is the smallest. 


19,161 pupils were in atten- 
dance In the schools for the deaf 
in the United States and Canada 
in October. 1939. 

ee, 
‘TEACHING THE DEAF 

The general public does not 
fully understand the difficulties 
that cre daily encountered in 
the process of educating ‘the 
deaf, especially the congenitally 
deaf. or those who were born So 
and come to us at school. But 
even one short visit to a class- 
room composed of deaf children 
hould convince any one of the 
redy of the situation, and the 
impending miracle of redemp- 
tion that is slowly being brought 
into reclization: thus promising 
to the world, to the community. 


+ ureful independent lives instead 


of dependent burdens. And to 
tring about these changes, how 
many people ever give a thought 
to the necessary academic and 
psychological preparation that 
must be exacted of the teacher 
‘who assumes the task of this 
great burden? Teachers of 
hearing childyen meet the re- 
quirements of an academic edu- 
cation and certlficat! of a 
teachers’ college and ate able to 
conduet classes becatise through 
the spoken word, the hearing 
children gain knowledge. ‘The 
flow of language through their 
ears continues even after school 
dismissal. Not so with the deaf. 
Acquirement must be through 
visual means. And to gencrate 
in the brain ‘of a deaf child the 
understanding of language not 
heard, is the herculean task of 
the teacher of the deaf. Tp be 
able to reach this understanding 
of the deaf child through visual 
means. one first of all must 
necessarily be what may be 
termed “an unusually gifted 
person” who has sympathetic 
understanding. infinite patience. 
rurplus energy. aptitude and a 
fine sense of the worthiness of 
self sacrifice In matters affecting 
the development into usefuiness 
of a little known and afflicted 
fraction of the human race. 


Aside from the above attribu- 
tes that are Rpsolutely neces- 


‘hme canaDiaN 


sary in a teacher of the dea! 
there are other important fac- 
tors involved if real oern 
through the necessary Vv! 

means, is to be accomplished. 
‘After academic preparation, 
years of actual experience’ with 
the deaf child ts required. This 
involves association with the 
deaf on the playground, in the 
dormitory, in the dining room, 
at socials, in the classroom and 
other times in waking hours of 
the deaf child. A knowledge 
of the psychology of the deaf 
child then ts absorbed and the 
work of enlightenment is ready 
to be put into operation. Know- 
ledge of the psychology of the 


deaf child is not acquired im-" 


mediately. It 1s a slow, tedious 
study that can be accomplished 
only after many years of faith- 
ful endeavor. So slow is the un- 
derstanding of what to do in the 
classroom, composed of these 
handicapped children, that to 
this writer of thirty-five years 
exoerience with deaf children, a 
really effective teacher is not 
entirely moulded to the fine art 
and science of the varied situa- 
tions that confront a teacher of 
the deaf in his daily classroom 
contacts until ten or even fifteen 
vears of cohtinuous study and 
lator have been left behind. 
‘The longer he remains in his 
works, the more valuable is he to 
the school and the deaf child. 
He has, after years of intelligent 
understanding of the physical 
and mental processes of the deaf 
child, emerged from the un- 
known into the finished product. 


A fine testimonial to the 
teacher of the deaf comes from 
the pen of one of the most bril- 
ant minds that ever engaged in 
the wo:k. This man is at pre- 
cent professor of psychology in 
a southern university. He {5 Dr. 
Harry F. Best, graduate of Cen- 
tre College, Kentucky and of the 
Normal Department of Gallau- 
det College. Below is the tri- 
bute: x 

It is doubtful if in the world 
there is an enterprise bristling 
with greater difficulties than is 
the usual teaching of the deaf. 


For this reason it becomes one 
of the finest forms of Social Ser- 
vice that the world can offer to 
the fervent human heart. 


To communicate with a mind 
the avenue to which through the 
sénse of hearing (which the 
great philosopher Aristotle says 
fs the chief avenue to known- 
ledge) 1s altogether closed, pre- 
sents a problem of the severest 
order. 


Whether by the use of visible 
Signs or by observation of the 
movements of the mouth, known 
as Jip-reading. efforts must. be 
skilled, persistent and unwearled. 


Mankind in general has al- 
most no conception of the ex- 
tent to which the brain is stim- 
ulated and operates simply 
through the hearing of human 
words. 


‘That such a result may be 
and ts obtained by other means 
is striking tribute alike to the 
devotion and to the ingenuity 
of those Who tench the deaf. 

- —California Bei 


DEAFNESS NEED NOT BE. A 
HANDICAP 
ANN AITCHISON, Clinton st. 
School, Toronto. 

Donald Kidd, o totally deaf 
graduate of Clinton Btreet 
School, Toronto, has just com- 
pleted the course in Third Form 
High School at Red Lake, He 
was one of six pupils to win an 
essay contest last May and was 
awarded an aeroplane trip to 
Winnipeg to see the King and 
Queen during their visit to that” 
city. 

Berpard Johnston, another 
totally deaf graduate of Clinton 
Street School Oral Classes, at- 
tended Northern Vocational 
School last year, where he took 
a Commercial Course. He stood 
first in the year's work in a class 
of thirty-six students. 


Katheline Moule, a graduate 
of the full-time Hard of Hearing 
Class. Kent School: Toronto, at- 
tended a regular class at the 
Téchnical School, Toronto. 


When the reports were sent 
out in November, Katheline 
stood sixth in a class of forty, 
and in February, second. When 
the Anal report was given in at 
the end of the year she stood 
frst in her class —D. H. 
peepee tet 
THE DEAF IN THE BLACK-OUT 
A Luminous Badge 


A luminous: badge for the use 
ot the deaf may be obtained, 
price 6d, from the British Deat 
and Dumb Association, 38, West- 
leigh Read, Leicester. 

‘The badge is designed to meet” 
the diMculties deaf people may" 
encounter during the Black-out. 
Frequently one collides with 
another person in the datk— 
falling the requisite apology. and 
ro explanation, It may give rise 
toill feeling. This special badge 
will explain. Or. in the case of 
an Aw Raid Warning being 
given, the deaf person not hear- 
ing it and giving no‘explanation 
might conceivably be treated un- 
fairly, 

It is Intended to notify the 
Police and A.R.P, Authorities of 
the tssue of the Badge, and to 
send a notice to the local and 
national newspapers. 

‘The Badge. can, of course, be 
worn day and night. and indeed 
it ls advisable to wear It in day- 
iight as well as in darkness—it 
will save explanation {f any dlf- 
ficutty occurs. . a 

—The Teacher of the Deaf, 
England. 
——— 
GOODWIN GIFT, AIDS WEST 
HARTFORD SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF 

On November 18th our school 
was the recipient of a gift of $10, 
000 from Mr. Charles L. Good- 
win for many years a leading 
citizen of Hartford, Mr, Good- 
win stipulated that the gift be 
used to establish a permanent 
fund to be known as the George 
R. Goodwin Fund in memory of 
his late brother. ‘The principal 
from the fund may not be ex- 
pended but interest from the # 
fund may be used for the needs 
of the school ‘as our Directors 
may see fit. 


—The American Era 


. 
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Ontarle Asseciation sf the Deaf 
* OFFICERS: 
Honorary Patron: W. J. Morrison, 
Ballerille. 


Honorary. President: ©, F. Stewart, 


‘Repllevilie. 

Preaident: David Pelkoff, Toronto, 
‘Vice-Preaident: N. L. Gleadow, Ham- 
* titen. N 


Becretary: Victor Shanks, ‘foronto- 
‘Treamurer: H. J. Lioyd, Brantford. 


Directors: J. T. Shilton, Toronto: 
‘RE. McBrien, Peterboro; Joseph 
Roantck, Toronto. 


a 


THECANADIAN 

SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


MAY, 1940 


CLOSING OF SCHOOL 
‘To Parents and Guardians: 


School will close for the 
summer holidays on Friday, 
June 14th, All pupils will leave 
Belleville for their homes either 
on Friday, June 14th or Satur- 
day, June 15th or Sunday, June 
1Gth. Parents who are calling 
for their children may take 
them on the 1th. 15th, or 16th. 


A circular letter is being sent 
to every parent or guardian 
giving the cost of railway fare 
and stating the tjme when the 
pupil will arrive at his home 
station. Parents should read 
this letter very carefully. 


School will re-open on 
Wednesday, September 11th. A 
circular letter will be- sent to 
every parent or guardian In Au- 
gust giving particulars regarding 
trains. 


Yours respecttully, 
W. J. MORRISON. 
Superintendent. 
a 
PUPILS PROVIDE ENTER- 
: TAINMENTS 

A group of {unior children 
participated in the programme 
‘at the Spring Festival in St. M.- 
chael’s Academy on the Friday of 
Easter week. 

Junlor and Intermediate stu- 
dents took a prominent part In 
the concert which opened the 
Y. M,C. A, war service campa‘ga 
last week, Among the numbers 
presented were Rock-a-bye- 
baby ballet, Tap Dancers. High- 
land Schottische and a selection 
by the Rhythm Band. 

‘A group of the older senior 
pupits appeared on the pro- 
gramme of the Leap Year Ca- 
baret put on by the Young 
People's Union of Bridge Street 
Church. The Gavotte and Span- 
ish Dance drew well merited ap- 
plause, 

“ ‘Two of the senior students ac- 

companied the Superintendent 

to Peterborough where he had a 

speaking engagement at the 

Lions’ Club, Miss E. Deannard. 

a former member of the staff of 

the OS. D. was a guest at thls 

supper. The two students were 

surprised and delighted to see 
her again. sf 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
WEDNESDAY MAY 29, Is here- 
by designated as “National As- 
sociation of the Deaf Day” at 
the World's Fatr of 1940 in New 

York. 

A stimulating program is be- 
ing prepared by the N. A D, Pub- 
Uelty Committee, under direct- 
ton of Chairman, Mr. A. B. 
Crammatte, with the coopera- 
tion of those Schools for the 
Deaf who intend to participate, 

Besides gazing on the new 
wonders of the 1940 World's Fair, 
this special “N. A. D. Day” pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity 
to acquaint the hearing public 
with the aims, aspirations, and 
capabilities of the deaf, with 
particular emphasis on “Em- 
ployment” Detalls will be re- 
leased as soon as ready. 

In the meantime, plegse keep 
this Red Letter "N. A. D! Day”— 
Wednesday, May 29th—In mind. 
Put it down as a MUST in your 
calendar. 

Marcus Kenner, President 
B. B. Burnes, Secretary. 

Note—A similar “N. A.D. Day” 
ts also being arranged for mem- 
bers and visitors to Los Angeles 
Convention at San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate International Ex- 
position. The date is Sunday. 
August 4th. This will be in the 
form of a side trip after the Can- 
vention. * 
~New York Journal of the Deaf. 

—+—_.. 
CONVENTIONS DURING SUM- 
MER 

‘The National Association of 
the Deaf, July 21-27. Inclusive. 
at Los Angeles. California. 

‘The North Dakota Association 
of the Deaf, June 20. 21. and 2? 
at the School for the Deaf. Dev- 
fs Lake, N. D. (50th Anniversary 
of the estaktishment of the 
School.) 

‘The Ohto School for the Deaf 
Alumni Reunion, August 29 
through September 2. at Col- 
umbus, Ohlo. : 

Oregon Association of the 
Deaf, August 2, 3. and 4, in 
Portland. Oregon. 

Alumni Association of the Vir~ 
pinta School for the Dect. June 
6,7. and 8, at the Virginia School 
for the Deaf und the Blind, 
Staunton, Virginia, a 

Mich'gan Association of the 
Deaf (18th convention) June 
20-22, at Hotel Pantlind. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Red River Valley Association 
of the Denf (annuat picnic). 
July 7, at Oak Grove Park, Far- 
go, North Dakota. 

Florida Association of the 
Deaf. June 7 and 8. at Hotel Me 
Allister, Miami, Fla. 

Louisiana Association of the 
Deat (10th convention), July 4- 
7. Inclusive, at Alexandrin, La. 

Utah Association of the Deaf, 
August 30-31, at Salt Lake Clty, 
Utah , 

Kansas Association of the 
Deaf. August 31-September 1-2, 
ct Olathe. Kans. 

The Amercian Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf (50th Anniversary’ 
une 17 to 21. inclus've, In Prov: 
gence, Rhode Island. 

—The North Dakota Banner. 


DEAF ELIMINATED FROM UNI- 
‘TED STATES CENSUS. 
By DR. IGNATIUS BJORLEE 
‘Superintendent, Maryland 
School for the Deaf 


In the 1940 census taken by 
the United States Government, 
there will be no record made as 
to the number of deaf. This 
break in precedent is justified 
by the census director primarily 
on the ground that the number 
of replies in the affirmative are 
relatively so few that the cen- 
Sus takers have in the past be- 
come negligent with the result 
that the question has been Sg- 
nored and figures as tabulated 
were Inaccurate. 

@his was the information 
given at a conference held at 
the census department office on 
December 19, when “Dr. Hall. 
Prof. Fusfetd and the writer 
were given an interview at which 
Dr. Vergil D. Reed. Acting Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Census; Dr. 
John Collinson. Assistant Chief 
Statistician, Division of Vital 
Statistics. Bureau of Census: Mr. 
Oliver C. Short. Director of Cen- 
sus Personnel; Dr Willis C. Beas- 
ley. Psychologist, National Insti- 
tute of Health, and Dr. Richard 
O. Lang. Technical Assistant, 
Division of Population, Bureau 
of Census. were present. 


During the course of the inter- 
view it was further learned that 
certain agencles associated with 
the hard of hearing and certain 
manufacturers of hearing aids 
had used their influence toward 
having this feature of the cen- 
stis eliminated. 

As President of the Convention 
of American Instructozs of the 
Deaf, we have been in correspon- 
dence with the Director of Cen- 
sus on the subject and moze than 
‘@ year ago the bone of conten- 
tlon seemed to be that nomen- 
clature stood In the way of an 
accurate census taking covering 
the deaf. To us this would seem 
to have been tie more valid rea- 
ron and is one in which educa- 
tors af the deaf must accept re- 
sponsibility. Such glaring con- 
fusion as grandga cuppiag his 
ear in order to hear more dis- 
Uncily, being tabulated as deaf 
while the mother of a bonafide 
deaf child was confused in mak- 
Ing reply because the term used 
was “deafmute” and the child 
having Jearned to speaz could 
‘cordingy not be ¢ 
“mute.” 


Several years aga definitions 
tending to clarity this situation 
by using both the term deaf and 
the term hard of hearing were 
adopted by the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf and subscribed to 
by practically all residential 
senools for the deaf. This def- 
inition was so clear and com- 
prehensive to the man on the 
street that It is unfortunate all 
groups did not accept this term- 
nology for tha want of better 
definitions. To inject the the- 
that a person who could 
ak and read the lips should 
not be termed “deaf™ would ap- 
Fear to be a fallacy. According 
To all recognized definitions, a 
person deprived of all usable 
hearing must be conceded to be 
deaf, while on the other hand a 


person who could hear either 
when spoken to at close range in 
a loud tone of voice, or with the 
use of a hearing aid, could most 
logically -be characterized as 
hard of hearing. 

If these definitions had been 
adopted by the Bureau of Census, 
it s reasonable to assume that 
the statistics would have been 
much more accurate than was 
formerly the case, 

The committee was, however, 
given the assurance that because 
a very exhaustive survey had re- 
cently been made covering hear- 
ing loss among all residents in a 
number of large cities through- 
out the United States, it was felt 
that these figures could be used 
as an Indication of the number 
of deaf in proportion to the to- 
tal population. It was further 
stated that consideration would 
te given to the advisability of 
incorporating such figures with 
the printed findings of the cen- 
sus, thereby enabling those in- 
terested in the subject of re- 
search. to make a comparative 
study for the past decade along 
lines of previous census figures. 

‘There seems to be at the pre- 
sent time a concerted effort on 
the part of some to make the 
percentage of hearing loss larger 
than a practical study would 
deem justifiable. ‘ihis, we feel, 
is a mistake. Why should we en- 
deavor to impress upon an in- 
dividual the fact that his hear- 
ing perception is slightly below 
normal when he would in all pro- 
babilty have gone through life 
scarcely conscious of the fact? 

The blind are also exempt fron, 
the present census and again the 
leason would seem t be a con- 
susion in the use of terminology. 
We were told. for instance. that 
Uaere are more blind people in 
¢ United States today recely- 
government ald than there 
were blind people tabulated in 
the 1930 census. And this can 
probably be explained by another 
zatement to the effect that ac- 
‘ording to the definition used by 
ie government agencies, “a man 
who can not see without the aid 
of glasses is characterized as 
blind.” Obviously the term is 
erroneous. Such person should 
logically be termed partially 
sighted, 

It is strange how educators 
can continue to be at a loss to 
agree on definitions that could be 
understood by the rank and file 
This {s particularly true when 
we real.ze the incalculable harm 
which has come to the deaf as a 
result of the use of such nowob- 
solete terms as “deaf and dumb” 
and “deaf-mute” 

—Maryland Bulletin, 
a 

DEATI OF FORMER PUPIL 

Mr. Moses Francis Leblanc 
who attended the O. S. D. from 
1870 to 1884. died in Palmer, 
Massachusetts on March 24th. 
‘Mr. Leblane was 69 years of age 
and had lived in Lowell Mas- 
sachusetts for the last fifty 
years. He worked as a shoe- 
aker. 

—+— 


The next issue of The Cana- 
dian will appear about June 
15th, and will be the last num- 
ber for this school year, 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

(Continued from page 3) 

Our names are: Ernestine 
Belecque, Douglas Strang, Keith 
Leitch, Lawrence Charron, Sy- 
Ivio Lavole, and Zoli Sisak. 


3. Vocational 

I got a letter from my mother. 
She told me that my aunt was 
sick. My Aunt lives at Great 
Neck, Long Island. U.S.A. Iam 
very sorry’that my aunt ts sick. 
—Katie Ivanowich. 

My tnother moved to another 
house. She lives at 44. Gore 
Street'in Hamilton. I was’sur- 


prised to hear that she moved. 


—Frances Tompkins. 
I got a letter from my mother. 
She told me that my brother 
Jack played on the ice. He fell 
into water and got wet. He 
was not careful. He is not sick 
now. —Teddy Clarke. 


4. Vocational 

On April 10, the boys und 
girls began to study about 
Champlain's voyages. Cham- 
plain went on a long canoe trip 
with the Indians. They pad- 
dled through many rivers, lakes 
and bays in Ontario. 

‘Miss Panter drew a map of 
Ontario on the slate. Elah Al- 
ford, Isadore Steenburgh, Ken- 
neth Ormerod and-Wilfred Ray- 
craft made a sand map of On- 
tarlo. Then Miss Panter made 
small flags with the names of 
the lakes, rivers and bays print- 
edon them. The boys and girls 
Dut the flags in the sand map. 

Marjorie Bendall, Marjorie La- 
libertl, and Roma Johnston drew 
maps of Ontario and coloured 
them. They coloured the lakes, 
rivers and bays blue. They co- 
Joured the land green. 

Elah Alford and Wilfred Ray- 
craft coloured the map on the 
slate. 


—~— 
SENIOR SCHOOL 
Our Pen Pais 
By JACK HOOEY LaSR. 
One day we went to Mr. Cunn- 
hugham's room, We sald, “Good 
Afternoon” to him. Then we 
sat down and Mr. Cuningham 


told us that some letters from . 


Toronto School for the hearing 
pupils had arrived. He gave us 
the letters. ‘They were answers 
to some letters we wrote to pup- 
ils in Dovercourt School in Tor- 
onto. I recelved a letter from 
Douglas Forton. He was 14 
years of age. He is in Grade 7. 


My Home 
By ISOBEL RICHARDSON III V. 
Vivian, Patsy and I will go 
home next June In the sum- 
mer we live at Centre Istand. We 
can ride bicycles. play badmin- 
ton, swim &nd do other things. 
‘We will try to go to Ottawa to 
see Audrey Pittaway this year. 
My family may Jet Vivian go to 
Ottawa to see Audrey. I will be 
very disappointed if I cannot go. 
I will go to stay at Grandma's 
place for two or three weeks for 
holidays. Next September Vivian 
will not come back to school 


‘again. Patsy and I will come 


back. 


Peter Thibault and I work in 
the woodworking shop. On 
March 4, we began to make aero- 
planes. Peter wanted to make 
his witli one wing, but I wanted 
two wings. Peter painted 
aeroplane. I. was slow 
my aeroplane. It took 6 days. I 
painted my aeroplane black. I 
did not like it black so I said to 
Mr. Vaughan, “I- want to paint 
my aeroplane yellow." Mr. 
Vaughan sald, “AU right." He 
opened: the cu} and 
mixed yellow paint with white 
shellac. I painted my aeroplane, 
but it was spoiled. I painted it 3 
times, but it was still green I 
took off one pair of wings. I put 
putty in the hole where the 
wings were. I put thread on 
the wing and I put iton the 
table. 


Peter said, “I will take a pic- 
ture of your aeroplane with my 
camera.” I sald, “All right.” I 
am golng to get Bill's camera 
and I will take a pleture of Pe- 
ter’s aeroplane with his camera 
in June. 


My Home 
By IRENE Quast, 3V. Sr. 

My home is in Wawbewawa. I 
live with my family. I have 
four sisters and five brothers. 
‘My brother, Mernie, is deaf. He 
used to be at the O. 3. D. five 
years ago. He works in the 
woods cutting trees in the win- 
ter. 

In the summer Mernie and my 
sister Clara invited me to her 
place for a day. We brought 
things in Mernie’s car. He drove 
along the road. We went to the 
camp. We went fora sail in the 
boat. ‘Then Mernie went home. 
Clara, Tommy, Sylvia and I went 
swimming. I can swim. My 
niece Sylvia played with a rub- 
ber fish in the water. I stayed 
at camp with my sister Clara 
for two days. Then Mérnie came 
and took me home. I had a 
good time at home. 


Na Brave Deed 
(A Story from a Picture) 
By NELSON WEDGE 1A. Sr. 


Four girls were skipping the 
rope near the school. Two. girls 
were angry at each other. Their 
names were Jean and Mary. 
They were not friends. Mary was 
10 years old. Jean was 13 years 
old. She was jealous of Mary be- 
cause she had a beautiful dress, 


Mary said, “I want to skip the 


rope.” The girls said. “All right.” 
but Jean said “No.", Mary went 
home. . 


One day Jean's dress caught 
on fire when a train passed by. 
She ran along the ground and 
shouted “Help.” heard 
her. She ran and clapped Jean's 
dress. Jean said “Ouch!” Mary's 
hands were burned. 

Mary saved Jean's Hfe. She 
clapped the dress. Two men 
ran and took her In a car to the 


hospital. She had a burned 
head and hands 
Jean 


saving \her life. They were 


as grateful to Mary for | 


x 
friends. They stayed at Jean's 
home for supper. They read 
some funny papers: Jean's mo- 
ther was sorry for her. They 
had a good time at home, 


. News , 
By GLEN. WILSON 1A. Sr. 
Just nine weeks from to-day 
‘we will go.home for our holidays. 
‘We will be happy to see our fam~ 
ily and all our friends.again. 
‘The days are passing very fast. 
Now it is spring. The weather 
is mild. The snow fs all \gone. 


he the grass is getting green. I 


have seen fourteen_robins. 

‘We will play baseball in May. 
I played ball with some other 
boys. My teams won the cham- 
plonship of hockey and baseball. 
I shall go to the banquet on 
‘April 25. 


Rasketball 
By RAYMOND BURROWS 1A. Sr. 

Last week we began our first 
schedule in Basketball. James 
Brown, Omer Parent and I are 
the ¢aptains for Senior Basket 
ball. I chose the name “Ter- 
riers.” James chose “Bulldogs.” 
Omer chose “Greyhounds.: My 
team are Arthur Hazlitt, Teddy 
George, George Margo, Gerald 
Clarke, Peter Thibault, . Ahti 
Laine, Maleolm Tigwell and 
Steve Graziano. We are a weak 
team: we have three losses and 
no wins. I will try to win the 
championship. I watch the 
boys who are good players. 
Bruce May, Glen Robertson and 
Nick Bartu are good. 

On April §, “Terrlers" played 
against “Bulldogs.” We lost by 
the score of 42 to 27. Arthur 
scored 10 points. Teddy scored 
7 points, Peter scored 2 points 
and I scored 8 points. We had 
a total of 27 points. 


‘Spending Ten Cents 
{A Story from af Pieture) 
By NELLIE HILLYARD II A, 

Mr..and Mrs. Smith lived in 
Hamilton, Ontario. They had 
one daughter, Elizabeth who was 
thirteen of years age. Ellza- 
beth’s father worked as an en- 
gineer of a freight train near 
Hamilton. ‘They were not a rich 
family but they were happy. 
One Saturday afternoon Beth's 
mother gave he: ten cents be- 
cause she had been good alll that 
week. 

Beth started out. She want- 
ed to buy some candy, but as 
she was walking along she 
saw ao blind man sitting neur 
a store. For a few minutes she 
didn't know which to do, give 
the money to the blind man or 
go ahead and buy s2me candy as 
she had intended to do. She 
walked" into the store and was 
going to order what she wanted, 
when something seemed to tell 
her to go back out and give the 
money to the bind man who 
needed !t more than she did. 
And of course she did. 

‘As Beth walked home she felt 
happy and her mind seemed to 
be at peace becattse of what she 
hud done. When she reached 

e, her mother asked her 
t she had done with her 
money. Beth told her. 


Her mother sald she was proud 
to have such an unselfish little 
daughter. This made Beth feel 
very happy and contented. 


My Books . 
By LEONARD RAYNER IV V. 

I have been writing war news 
jm my war news book. Last 
September the war started. I 
have about 42 pages of war news 
now. ,The news tells what has 
happened until now. 

Some news was copled from 
newspapers but some of it was 
what I thought from the begin- 
ning until now. I lke writing 
news about the war and. Mc. 
Cunningham is going to correct 
the news for me after a while, 
I began to write the war news 
in February. It has taken two 
months to write and I have fin- 
ished one seribbler. I hope to 
get it typed out when I am fin- 
ished. 

I have also been writing an- 
other Book about “The Life of 
Jesus.” It is about eight pages. 
I know it is a very good story 
and I am busy every day working 
at these two books. I play out- 
side sometimes but writing these 
books is very interesting and I 
like it better than playing all 
the time. I hope to show it to 
Mr. Cunningham. 7 

I will show my two books to 
Father and Mother in June when 
Igo home. 


How I Became Real 
By ELEANOR FLOWERS IL V. 

I could talk and hear untit I 
was four years old. Then one 
day I was going to see my 
Grandmother alone. 
the road and a car drove over 
me. I had a broken arm and 
knee. A boy put me in a car 
and took me to the hospital. The 
doctor fixed my arm and knee, 
and I went home. But after 
that I could not hear. I must 
have hurt my head also. I lay 
still In-bed and T could not walk 
for a tong time. 

When I was six years old. I 
came to school here. I was dis- 
appointed because I was still 
deaf. I am fourteen years old 
now. I still remember when I 
was a small girl, 


My Work 

By JAMES CLELLAND IV V. 

I work in Agriculture at the 
Oo. 83. D. Mr, Hodgson is my 
teacher. I have learned many 
things. I know how to sew 
leather. I helped to put the 
windows In the frames for the 
hot bed. I planted some flower 
seeds the other day and some 
tomato seeds also. ‘George 
Hood and Gordon Owen have 
just made a wagon and Roy and 
Thave just made a new bench. 

Every day George and Gordon 
work on the farm. 

Last winter we made a new 
snow-plough to plough the side- 
walks around the school. 

At 4.30 p. m. Sam and I go to 
the farm to milk the’ cows. 
George, Gordon and I can milk 
very fast. Mr. Bolton does not, 
milk the cows now, because he 
had an operation. He is better 
now. 


I fell on 


BOYS' SPORTS 
By J. A. RICKABY 
Volleyball 
The 0. 8. D. volleyball team 
shas acquitted itself very well in 
the recently-completed league 
games atthe ¥.M.C. A, The 
boys finished in a tie for third 
place, sharing that place with 
the local Fire Department team. 
It remains now for the ‘playoffs 
to decide the final standing. 
‘The Bata Shoe team, a group of 
fine young Czechs, leads the 
league, with the ¥. M. C. A, team 
in second place. 

A series of playoffs has been 
arranged, and ft ts hoped that 
the ultimate winners will be de- 
cided by the end of April. 

‘Tribute at this time should be 
pald to the Belleville Y, M. C. A. 
for providing the use of the 
gymnasium on so many occa- 
sions, and at such a reasonable 
cost. The deaf boys have cer- 
tainly enjoyed the friendly ri- 
valry with.the other teams, and 
we feel that these contacts with 
such a fine group of men cannot 
help but be beneficial. 


Basketball 

Nine teams have now been 
formed, and all are partlelpating 
in the Junior, Intermediate and 
Senior house leagues. 

‘The teams and players are: 


Junior 

TURILES—R. Hazlitt (¢.), H. 
GreeneJE. Alford, D. Drake, H. 
Byrne, L. Charron, B. Poliington. 


SNAILS—N. Clarke (¢.). G. 
Arnold, G, Hall, W.. Trim, 8. La- 
vole, H Lines, A Longarini. 


CRABS—R. Bllerbeck (c), J. 
Little, J. Barron, A. Leduc, C. 
Campbell, 
Howie. 


Intermediate 

DOGS—B. Styles (c.). 5. Po- 
lych, ‘T. Clarke. G. Louzon. N. 
Rose, E. Knowles, D. E. Moore. 
G. Cassell. / 

RABBITS—G. Calder (c.), N. 
Wedge, R. Pretty, B. Wingfield, 
J. Miller, W.-Raycraft. D. Sal- 
ter, D, Hunter. 

WILDCATS—G. Wilson (c.). 
D. Moore, I, Steenburgh. J. 
Hooey. M. LeClaire, W. Robin- 
son, C, Martin, R. Cheeseman. 


Senior 

GREYHOUNDS—O. Par- 
ent (c.), B. May, R, Cork, G. 
Hood, B, Hamer, J, Quinnell. 


BULLDOGS—J. Brown (c.), G. 
Robertson, N. Bartu, R. Godden, 
S. McLaughlin, C, Graziano. C. 
‘Wilson. 

TERRIERS—R. Burrows (c.), 
A, Hazlitt, P. Thibault, T. George, 
G. Clarke, G. Margo, S. Grazl- 
ano. é 

es, 

GIRLS’ SPORTS 

By C. MALONEY 
Volley Ball 

‘The last game of Volley Ball 
was played Thursday evening 
April 4th, The three schedules 
are now complete for the season, 
each of the nine teams having 
played cighteen games. 

On counting the points won 
by each the results are found 
to be: : 


E. Sutherland, F. © 


‘THE CANADIAN: 
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Seniors: - 


“Team Capt. Place Pts. 
WATER LILIES—V. Richardson, 
Winning team, 672. 


POPPIES—J. AULD, Second, 


625. 
HONEYSUCKLES—M. Ferguson, 
Third, 606 

Intermediates: 

TULIPS—N. Alstrop, Winning 
team, 725. 
ASTERS—K, ‘Bartley, Second, 
653. 

LADY SLIPPERS—M. Lallberti, 
‘Third. 525. 

Sunlors: 

PETUNIAS—L. Hoy. Winning 
team, 722. 
DAFFODILS—M. KAREM, Sec- 

‘ond, 648. . 
TRISES—M. F Edwards, Third, 


Badminton Results 


In all Badminton groups the 
girls have entered whole-hear- 
tedly into the games each put- 
Ung forth every effort to place 
her name at the top of the list. 

Each player has been given 
credit for every point obtained 
throughout the season. 

The winners are: 


Sentor A. Group: 
P. Thompson and D. Antonow. 
Senior B. Group: 


OQ, McDonald and E. Barratt. 


Intermediates: 
P. Richardson and D. Latawle- 
2, 
—_+—_ 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


‘The Code of Sportsmanship is 
one that Is worthy of your at= 
tention. Before the Sportsman- 
ship Brotherhood came into 
existence the word Sportsman- 
ship was more or less something 
that was matter of course. It 
was governed more or less by the 
people’one came in contact with, 
and the experiences that one 
lived, Naturally the ideals were 
different depending on the en- 
vironment and traditions with 
which the boy was surrounded. 
What may have been accepted 
Sportsmanship In ong locality 
was not considered a$ such in 
another. Hence. the origin of 
the Sportsmanship Brotherhood. 


We are proud of our Chapter 
of the Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood. The members are honored 
because they have brought 
honor to Fanwood. To them the 
Code ts a sacred thing. They 
have, in their contacts with 
others, tried to be living examp- 
les of what Sportsmanship in- 
fers, Let us examine the Code 
and see what the word really 
implies. 


Keep The Rules.—Every game 
has rules. These are made so 
that the games may be played 
throughout the world, in the 
same way. They have also been 
made In order that the indivi- 
duals participating may all have 
the same chances for success. It 
does not permit one to have 
an unfair advantage over the 
other. There are‘also rules made 
by the School. the teachers, and 
it is your duty to obey them. 


Keep Faith With Your Com- 
rades—To keep faith with one, 
medns to believe in. More than 
that, it means to aid, Whether 


. in the classroom or on the play- 


ing field, cooperate so that there 
may be a better understanding. 

Keep Your Temper —tif things 
go Wrong, do not get all excited 
and act in a way that is not 
right. Keep a calm mind, a 
quiet tongue and your actions 
under control. This is a real 
test of a Sportsman. You owe 
{t to you teachers, and friends 
to act in a way that will reflect 
their teachings. In‘one outward 
display of temper you will give 
people a wrong impression that 
‘will be a mark against you for 
life, More important is the 
thought that, not only will you 
be judged, but the deaf as a 
group. 

Keep Yourself Fit—Here is 
something that you owe to your- 
selves. Your physical constitu- 
tion must always be of the best. 
Do not abuse your body. Here 
at school we supply you the es- 
sentials of healthy body—food, 
sleep, plenty of fresh alr, and 
wholesome activities. In addi- 
tion you are given the opportu- 
nity to use your leisure in a 
beneficial. manner. Make the 
most of them and you will be 
Bt 

Keep A Stout Heart in De- 
feat—Whether the defeat be on 
the basketball court, football 
field or in the classroom, do not 
lose heart. Above all, try twice 
as hard the next ume to succeed. 
Success in anything does not 
come easily. Prepare for your 
future by learning now how to 
accept defeat gracefully. Learn 
by your mistakes, and the price 
of defeat is little. 

Keep Your Pride Under in Vic- 
tory—Do not become boastful 
and make unnecessary remarks 
or actions if you are fortunate 
enough to be triumphant. Your 
conduct after the game is just 
as important as during the con- 
test. Be content with the sat- 
tsfaction of accomplishment. Do 
not strive for self glorification. 

Keep A Sound Soul, A Clean 
Mind.—Thjs infers that the in- 
dividual. possesses a body that is 
ruled by a ctean mind. Let your 
actions reflect your thoughts. We 
cannot take you apart and show 
you where your soul is. It is 
clear what is meant by a clean 
mind—one that fs clear. active, 
quick and wholesome. This is 
such an important and -mean- 
ingful phrase that for centuries 
it has been preached by great 
philosophers. 

A Healthy Body—Health may 
be defined us the quality that 
enables an Individual to live 
most and serve best. Keep in 
mind, “live most and serve best.” 
As long as you are able try to 
have a healthy body so that you 
may serve best. 

. Play The Game.—Give all you 
feel tffe activity is worth. Live 
up to the standards you have set 
for yourself. Play so that you 
may have a life rich in exper- 
fence and act in a way that is a 
credit to your Instructors. When 
you have won, think of the fel- 
iow that has lost: when you lose, 
feel that you are missing some- 
thing for the present but will 
eventually gain. —Exchange. 
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MANUAL TRAINING 
Tools Used in Manual Training 
Shop and Thelr Use 

A Jack plane 1s used to plane 
boards smooth—Donald E. 
Moore. 

A mallet ts used to pound a chi- 
sel or hit wood—J, Miller, 

Sandpaper is used to sand wood 
smooth—Ross McLaughlin, 

A ruler is used to measure inches 
and to draw Iines—G. Arn- 
old. 

Iron clamps are used to hold.” 
pleces of wood together 
when gluing up.—G. Arnold. 

A brace and bit Is used to bore 
holes into wood.—W. ‘Trim, 

A counter sink is used to make 
holes for a screw head—W, 
Trim. 

An oil can Is used to hotd oll— 
Donald E. Moore. ‘ 
Dividers are used to draw circles 

on wood.—G. Hall. 

A mitre box is used to saw ple- 
ture frames, etc.—D. Fitter. 

A carpenter's square is used to 
see If pleces of wood are 
square and to draw lines on 
wood.—W. Robinson. 

A work bench 1s to work on.—A. 
Leach. 

A draw knife is used to cut shav- 
ings from wood to make It to 
size—D. Hunter. 


_A cross cut saw is used to saw a 


noard across the grain.—W. 
Lamb. 

Scissors are used to cut paper 
patterns, pictures, ete—W. 
Lamb. 

Nalls are'used to nail together or 
fasten together pieces of 
wood.—H, Byrne. 

Glue is used to glue together 
pleces of wood.—N. Clarke. 

A paint brush fs used to paint on 
wood, to stain. or to put 
shellac on wood—B. Pol- 
lington. 5 

Screws are used to fasten toze- 
ther pieces of wood. A 
screw driver is used to drive 
screws Into wood. .—B. Pol- 
ington. 

A chisel is used to cut shavings 
from wood —N. Clarke, 

A back saw {s used to saw small 
boards on a work bench— 
H. Byrne 

A hammer is used to drive nails. 
—W. Rayeraft. 

A nail set {s used to driye nails 
into the wood so the head 
cannot be seen.—W. Robin- 
son. 

An oil stone 1s used to sharpen 
chisels and plane blades.— 
W. Robinson. 

A coping saw ts used to saw 
crooked lines*in wood. (like 
a rabbit.) —D. Fitter, 

A try square Is used to dyaw a 
line square across a board; 
and.tt is used to see if board 
is square.—H. Greene. 

A wood file ts used to file the 
end grain of wood smooth.— 
G. Hall. 

A vice Is use to hold pteces of 
wood.--D. Hunter. 

A marking gauge is used to draw 
a line for the width of o 
piece of wood.—Billy Wing- 
field. 

A rip saw is used to saw or rip 
a board with the grain—B. 
Wingfield. 
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DENTAL INS AND OUTS IN about 2,000 children. Only 3.8 
NORTHERN ONTARIO Per cent of these are found to 


(Continued from Page 1) age child has 4.2 defects and, un- 
relleve the pain, and sent him fortunately, 62 per cent of these 
away with the admonition to see are in permanent teeth. Go lang 
his dentist the first time he had have the teeth been neglected 
to go to town. “And consider that 38.0 per cent of those with 
yourself lucky,” the dentist call- defects have to be extracts and 
ed after him as he made a record of these 234 per cent are per- 
of the ‘treatment, “you're only manent teeth. . 
the. twenty-third gdult to re- ~ When one realizes how closely 
celve emergency care* since contitutional disease is related 
spring.” 4 to infected and carious teeth, it 

‘Just at nine o'clock when Sal- 1s not diMcult to appreciate: the 
ly again had taken the chair tremendous contribution of the 
ready for the worst tooth of all, Red Cross Travelling Dental 
she suddenly cried out. “Lucille!” Clinic to the prevention of di- 
Looking about the dentist ob- sease and the mitigation of suf- 
served a, tired-looking mother fering among the children of 
with her nine-year-old daughter Ontario's northland. 
filling the doorway. “Oh Lucll- _Canadian Red Cross i 
le!” cried Sally. “Where have } Santor, 
you béen and what makes you te 

A DOG REMEMBERS 


look so funny?" 

The mother explained, “We By J. RAE TOOKE 

live threé and one-half ‘miles I was making my nursing calls 
from here and Lucille has not on the outskirts of Winnipeg one 
been’ at school for over two morning in March. It was a 
months ‘because her teeth were beautiful spring morning full of 
aching and swelling all the time. bird song and buoyancy. I was 
Sonteone told me to boil birch enjoying it all to the full when 
bark and put the tea in the bad suddenly I stopped. 
{eeth—this was no good—an- pout one hundred yards 
other told me to put pepper in anead of me on the sidewalk, my 
them but this made her cry more. attention focused on a huge dog. 
We also tried pleces of garlic. He was a police dog, the largest 
Row we painted her face and Y had ever seen and for a mom- 
neck, inside and out, with Iodine. ent made me wonder if it were 
But still she is no better. The the pig timber wolf escaped from 
nurse_at the Outpost was out @ the city park zoo. He looked 
few weeks ago to see why IN- ferocious. 


cllle was not at school and she 
told us you were coming. Tea- ,,1,°pProached slowly, hoping 


cher sent word last night, wir Ghat he would gd away. He 
you be able to do anything?” 
‘The little tot’s dental troubles 
were attended to right there and 
then. The pain gone, she was 


Water from the spring thaw 
was deep at both sides of the 
sidewalk. I could not go around 
soon back at school. Her mo- 2nd I simply had to make the 
ther was eternally grateful and ‘!k call. I went forward. 
so hap; “God bless you,*Mr. ASI got closer I saw that the 
Dentist!" she sighed as Sally ®nimal had a rope around Its 
again took the chalr. neck. , Ten Teaw that the other 

Before the day was out, Sally °"¢ Of the rope was caugl a 
and all the forty-eight other pu- pea hes sidewalk. TI ap- 
pils in the one-room school were Prinened Bo! iding out ey aes: 
relieved of all dental worries. 0 v0 loggie. Good old fel- 
Wuen Anished the dentist distr 7 
buted toothbrushes to those who _He strained to me as far 
needed them and in saying fare- 3s the rope would alfew, his ton- 
well called back from the door, Sue Out, his eyes glazed. What 
“Remember to ‘razz’ your teeth: I had mistaken for ferocity was 
night and morning-and they'll 2 look of anguish on the beast’s 
forget to ‘razz’ you.” ~ face. There was blood on his 


But the dentist never did know PS: : 
that the children were not only 1 stepped up gingerly and 
more, attentive to the care of Managed with clumsy fingers to 
thefr ‘teeth,"but that. on Sally's Set the rope out of the crack in 
suggestion, the teacher helped the walk. With the rope.slack, 
them form a Junior Red Cross the dog began to run backwards, 
Branch and that the first work Jump in circles, roll on the 
of the new Branch was to raise ground. I slid by him and hur- 
funds by a concert to obtain for fled on my way. 
the poorest children of the dis- I made my first call but when 
trict some special Red Cross cod I emerged from the house a few 
liver olf. minutes later, I was surprised to 

Though the Coach was made S¢¢ my friend, the dog, waiting 
ready for the journey to the next at the bottom of the steps. His 
school, the dentist could not legs trembled, he could hardly 
move on till late that night; for Stand. I went up to him then 
the Women's Institute had and felt the rope. It was tight 
planned its “Men's Night” for bout his neck and in a slip 
that very evening and the den- Knot, so tight that I could not 
tist had agreed to contribute to force my fingers under it. 
the programme. After dealing With a great deal of effort, 
with the various causes of den- however, I finally succeeded in 
tal troubles and how they might loosening'the rope and 
be avolded, he explained that itas far as Tcould over the fence. 
every year the’Red Cross dentist The dog dropped to the 
travels thousands of miles in and and lay panting. I had\to leave 


= Out over the more remote back- him. There were sick 
. country roads and examines needing my attention. 


have perfect teeth. Each aver- * 


Two hours later, I came out’ * WHAT 18 SUCCESS? 


was possible and not want- 
ing him to follow me farther, I 
slipped out the back door of that 


finally reached my home without: 
seeing more of him. 

‘Two years later death visited 
our home. My mother, who 
lived with me, was taken away. 
I felt stricken, engulfed, and 
very, very lonely. 

One afternoon some friends 
came to call and offer their sym- 
pathy. It was a sunny day and 
‘we sat out on the verandah. 

During a lull in the conversa- 
tion, my gaze wandered down the 
street. The dean of our church 
and his wife were coming along 
the sidewalk. As they came up 
the ‘steps, a beautiful big dog 
pushed his way in past them. 
He came straight to me. He 
laid -his head in my lap and 
looked up with a glow of friend- 
liness in his warm, brown eyes. 

“He seems to know you,” some- 
one remarked. 


“I'm afraid he doesn’t,” I said.” 


“But one morning about two 
years ago while on my sick calls, 
I came across a big fellow some- 
thing like him, half strangled 
with a rope around his neck. I 
id what I could for him.” 

“This is the very dog.” the 
Dean told me. “He is our dog. 
‘Two years ago we lost him for a 
time. He came back to us in a 
terrible state. I found out after- 
ward that some man on the out- 
skirts of the city had wrongly 
blamed him for killing a chicken 
and had tried to hang him.” 

"The dog’s big furry head lay 
quietly in my lap while the 
others talked on. I patted his 
head and to each pat his tail 
‘wagged in response. There was 
a tightness in my throat. In my 
time of grief and loneliness, the 
remembrance, the warm grati- 
tude of this four-footed friend, 
touched my heart and left it a 
little sad. 

—Canadian Red Cross Juntor. 


——+——_— 


. 500 YEARS 


The year 1940 marks the five 
hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of printing from mov- 
able types,as well as several 
other anniversaries of import- 
ance in the graphic arts, ‘ 

Printers and publishers, Iib- 
rarians and teachers, civic and 
church leaders—all who ap- 
preciate the significance of 
printing—are urged to unite in 
community observances to pay 
honor to the Invention which, 
through five centuries. has con- 
tributed more than any other 
to the progress of civilization. 

Besides the five hundredth an- 
niversary of the beginning of 
printing as it is practiced today, 
these other anniversaries occur 
in 1940. 


400 YRARS 

The first printing in the New 
‘World was done 400 years ago 
in Mexico City. 


It's doing your work the best 
you can, 
And being just to your fellow 
man; 
It’s making money, but holding 
friends, 
And staying true to your aims 
and ends; 
It's a how and learning 
-why, . 
And looking forward and think- 
And dreaming a little and doing 


much; 
It's keeping always in closest 
—~- tour 


‘With what is finest in word and 
deed; 

It’s being thorough, yet making 

It’s daring bilthely the fleld of 
chance 


While making labor a brave ro- 
mance. 

It's going onward despite defeat, 

And fighting staunchly, but 
keeping sweet. ~ 

It’s keeping clean and it’s play- 


ing fair; 
It’s laughing lightly at Dame 


Despair; 

It's looking up at the stars 
above; 

And drinking deeply of Ife and 


love, 

It’s struggling onward with a 
will to win, 

But taking loss with a cheerful 


erin; 

It's sharing sorrow and work, 
and mirth, 

And making better this good old 


earth; 
It's serving, striving, through 
strain and stress, 
It's doing your noblest—that's 
Success. 
—The Utah Eagle, 
ae 
300 YEARS - 

‘The earliest publication print- 
ed in colonial North America of 
which coples still: remain was 
the Bay Psalm Rook, printed by 
the Stephen Daye Press at Cam- 
bridge in 1640. 


250 YEARS 
The first paper mill in the Uni- 
ted States was erected at Phila- 
delphia 250 years ago. 


100 YEARS 
The first postage stamp was 
used in 1840 and practical photo- 
graphy was achieved at approx!- 
mately the same time. 


The Register. | 


— 
THE TELAUTOGRAPH AT THE 
MISSOURI SCHOOL 


Mr. Gough has arranged for 
an experiment with an electri- 
cal writing device, the Telauto- 
graph as a means of recitation 
in manual classes, The ap- 
paratus has been installed in a 
spare classroom and is being 
used with some of the inter- 
mediate pupils. The teacher 
and each pupil has a stylus and 
writing pad electrically connect- 
ed so that all writing appears on 
@ paper roll and is thrown upou 
a screen where all can read it. 
Language corrections can be 
made by the teacher Just as they 
can on paper or the blackboard, 
It would appear that the device 
has a large field of usefulness 
invour work, and the progress of 
this experiment should be of 
great Interest, ~Mo. Record. 
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PIONEERS OF SILENCE 
by Margaret Prescott Montague 

In the Atlantlc Monthly, 

Deafness 1s the stepchild a- 
mong the handicaps. It begets 
more irritation, more ridicule, 
and less understanding than any 
other physical impairment, if 
we ourselves are not actually 
cursed, our deaf ears are fre- 
quently the cause of extreme. 
exasperation, not always sup- 
Pressed. No doubt we should be 
a8 cross ourselves if the circum- 
stances were reversed. Still it 
is not always easy to remember 
that the irritation Is addressed 
to our ears and not actually w 
ourselves, for after all one’s self 
is very close to one's organs. 
‘Iam rapidly becoming a source 
of discipline to my family,’ 
writes one deaf lady. Presum- 
ably Attila liked being the 
Scourge of God, but few of us en- 
Joy that role—it makes us feel 
too apologetic. } 

‘We become the butt of rid.- 
cule, too. If you doubt this, re- 
call how often some old deaf 
person t; the subject of a comic 
strip. Do you ever see blind 
people caricatured, and would it 
amuse you If you did? This is 
due, I think, to the fact that 
People do not realize the dif- 
ticultles of being deaf. Some- 
one (who took liberties with 
truth) has sald ‘Blindness ts 
an affliction; deafness is only a 
nuisance.’ Blindness is indeed 
an affliction but so ts deafness. 
Of the two—and I speak ‘with 
some knowledge of both—tI 
think loss of hearing causes more 
nervous strain, Isolation, and 
General suffering than loss of 
sight. It is not as crippling a 
handicap, but is 2 more exns- 
perating one. If the deat have 
any wholesome sweetness of 
character, as the Editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly is kind enough 
to contend, it is because like the 
syrup of sugar cane, it has been 
ground out between an upper 
and nether millstone. 

This frank speaking will shock 
some people, the deaf as much 
‘as the hearing. ‘There ‘s a con- 
‘Vention among the handicapped 
of keeping a stiff upper lip and 
making the best of things. 
Thank God for it! Only thus 
may such a life be lived, Every 
now and then, however, some 
truth should be spoken. I do 
not want the thankless task, but 
am assuming it deliberately with 
the hope, as I have sald, of mak- 
ing the going a little easler for 
other deaf people. With this 
‘purpose close behind me.’ then, 
let me quote the vigorous words 
of another deaf lady, who, to 
judge from her photograph. ts 
gallant, cheerful, and humorous, 
Just the person to go pioneering 
with, or to lead forlorn hopes. 
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She says, ‘I have never been able 
to see any advantage whatever 
in alight or increasing deafness, 
and I hate, detest, and abhor not 
hearing as much as I ever did.’ 
Good for you, my girl! you be- 
Jong, I gather, to the school of 
those who believe that happy 
and useful lives may be lived 
under almost any physicg] hand- 
lcap—but in spite if it, not be- 
cause of it 


‘This however, is nebulous and 
speculative. whereas I set out to 
hurl some truths as concrete as 
brickbats. Here's one: The way 
of the deaf person ts made hard 
largely through the unconscious 
cruelty of hearing people. This 
1s usually due to a lack of under- 
standing of how serious the han- 
dicap is. One rarely thinks 
that blindness is.an advantage, 
but one is-constantly told that 
deafness ‘s, Hasn't a poet writ- 
ten something like the follow- 
ing? 
The toad beneath the harrow 
knows 
Exactly where each tooth-prick 
goes— 

‘The butterfly beside the road . 
Preaches contentment to the 

toad. 

I know Edison fs said to have 
iegarded his deafness as a bless- 
ing. I wonder. Well, if he did, 
he was Edison and unique. If 
anyone really wants to discover 
the advantages in being deaf. 
let him stuff up his own ears and 
try it for a week. A week! He'd 
have the plugs out in two seconds 
—the first instant anyone tried 
to talk to him. 1 sympathize of 
course, witti those who have to 
lve with a deaf person. That 
1s hard, I know. There is one 
thing harder, however, and that 
is to be.the deaf person lived 
with. 


How long. I wonder, should deat 

people be expected, for the sake 
Of politeness, to sit and look on 
at coltoquies out of which they 
have been swept? Conversa- 
tlons heard are usually interest- 
ing; merely looked at they spee- 
dily become wearisome. How 
often have I sat thus, not hear- 
ing a word and eager to be off 
to a thousand and one other 
things. yet restrained by polite- 
ness, No deaf person should re- 
quire people to make him hear 
all the time: yet uo hearing one 
should expect the deaf to sit for 
long periods entirely as specta- 
tors. Time ts as valuable to us 
as to other people. A little ‘un- 
erstanding of this might make 
things easier all round. There 
are, of course..no hard and fast 
rules to be followed. but any 
family: that Wishes to consider 
{ts deaf member may easily 
work out some technique of its 
own, 


‘There is one rule, that I wish 
Indeed might become hard and 
fast forever. That is do not 
make ‘personal remarks before 
the deat which you do not wish 
them to hear. Who would do 
such a rude thing? Plenty of 
people otherwise well bred do it 
constantly, and then remark 
smugly on the suspiciousness of 
the deaf. Who wouldn't be, un- 
der the circumstances! You may 
talk about a whatnot, a hassock, 
@ pug dog, even a very young 
child before its face, but a 
grown-up person, merely because 
his hearing Is defective, ts nel- 
ther a ptece of furniture an ani- 
mal, nor a young child, and to 
be treated as such is exasperat- 
ing even to our sweet tempers. 
Besides being the height of 
rudeness, such remarks are rare- 
ly safe. Deaf ears occasionally 
hear unexpectedly well, as, for 
instance, in a loud noise. It is 
on record that a certain auto- 
cratic ald Scotch lady, discaver- 
ing that she heard better in a 
noise, had a small page stationed 
by her chair to beat a loud drum 
when visitors were present. It 
must have been startling to have 
some timid offering anent the 
weather played up thus, but at 
least it must have discouraged 
enyone from making remarks 
about that old lady before her 
face. 

In thus facing the inevitable 
we are not only serving oursel- 
ves, but others as well. Many 
people are so unhappy over their 
deafness that they cannot ex- 
perience the relief of speaking 
.of it unless someone else first 
blazes the way for them. Frank 
admisson is the safest thing, al- 
50, to pretend to hear when 
one has not heard may lead to 
disastrous consequences. We 
may permit a good deal of con- 
versation to go downstream, 
trusting that some chance word 
may presently offer a clue, but 
sometimes there are things 
which really must be heard. One 
deaf lady told me that a certain 
gentleman had to propose to her 
three times before she finally 
made out what he was up to. 
Probably at the third repetition 
his ardor had somewhat cooled, 

“but how fortunate that she per- 

sisted in hearing and was not 
tempted to answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
at random! e 

Along with this need to listen 
acutely as poss.ble goes the war- 
ning which I am constantly giv- 
ing myself. to be careful as to 
what I repeat. Since we fre- 
quently hear incorrectly, we are 
in danger of passing on all sorts 
of inaccuracies if we are not cir- 
cumspect. 

Of course there are some people 
who ‘simply cannot talk to the 
deaf.’ Well, one must just laugh 


NUMBER EIGHT 


and let them go. Life is short, 
the world is wide, with an in- 
numerable number of people 
in it, so why bother with the ones 
who cannot make us hear? 


And what have I to say of the 
problem of employment for the 
deaf? Very little I fear. Yet, 
come to think of it—and surely 
this is good news,—every single 
deaf person I can call to mind on 
the Instant has a job if ha wants 
one, and some have very good 
Jobs indeed. 


And speaking of Jobs, whether 
paid or otherwise, let us not in- 
sult our deaf ears by offering 
them as excuses for shirking 
whatever responsibilities or op- 
portunities of service come our 
way. True, there are certain 
things which we cannot do, but 
there are many more which we 
can. The world is far more in 
need of a spirit of helpfulness 
than it is of perfect hearing, and 
there are more good deeds to be 
done than even the Boy Scouts 
can manag?. . 


And I know the many other 
difficult phases of the problem. 
But do not think I am a will-o- 
the-wisp leading you astray into 
a bog of self-pity. On the con- 
trary I am stressing the hard 
aspects, of which you are already 
fully aware, because I have an 
enotmous bellef in the’hardihood 
of human nature. No, not a mere 
belief; an absolute confidence 
that, because you are a human 
being, you can stand truth rather 
than rose-water fiction, and a 
further certainty that on the 
very hardness of-the facts you 
can rise triumphant and make 
the world your own. What ts bet- 
ter than to know the worst, and 
yet find in our make-up some- 
thing capable of facing it. of 
wrestling victory out of disaster? 


Why physical affliction is in 
the world—or any affliction for 
that matter—I cannot say; whe- 
ther it is here of design or has 
crept in through some mis- 
chance, I know not; whether it 
is a good or a bad thing, who 
can say? But this I do know: 
humanity is not to be chained, 
but through the divine gift of 
inspiration, may rise gloriously 
above adversity. And I belleve 
that when this ls done, somehow, 
somewhere, a great hidden pur- 
pose Is served, the whole tide of 
human courage ts raised a little 
higher if only by one drop. And 
all creation moves a fraction 
nearer, to some ‘far-off divine 
event.’ Perhaps it is the privi- 
lege of the handicapped to serve 
in this special way. So three 
cheers for us, and for the ad- 
venture! Play up. play up. and 
play the game! 


—The Kentucky Standard. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: 
Instructor—B. B. LALLY » 


Helping Graduates Apply for 
Work 


When our students leave 
‘School, they find themselves in 
an entirely different world from 
the one in which they have lived 
durihg the several years of their 
School life. Here there has been 
a Uaily routine to which they 
have become accustomed?) they 
have. ‘been among intimate 
friends, friends to whom they 
have been bound by a common 


* handicap; meals, shelter, hospi- 


tallzation, clean linen, athletics, 
school work, shop work, church 
attendance, study periods were 
all part and parcel of thelr lives. 


‘They have been home for a 
period of two months each sum- 
mer and these periods were ho- 
ldays; with a return to the 
classroom. shop. and residence 
at the end. 


But on graduation, how dif- 
ferent it is going home. Most 
of them will not back. The 
companions of school Iife will 
hereafter be only correspondents 
or visitors. They will live at 
home. Once September comes 
they find that-their hearing 
friends are busy at school or in 
industry. And now it is their 


"turn to seek a place in indus- 


try—they begin to look for a 
Job. In getting a job they are 
confronted with niany difficul- 
ties. The employer may feel that 
their handicap fs too great. They 
have no hearing. The employer_ 
4s fearful of-accident. They (to 
the employer) cannot speak. 
‘There ts the apparent difficulty 
of imparting instruction. It is 
difficult for them to even get a 
chance to work. 

So that que students may at 
least present their quallfications. 
we are giving at the end of the 
regular session in June to each 
regular vocational student a 
sheet of “Information“for Pro- 
spective Employers." 

A copy will be kept in the 
School files. Thus a complete 
record of every’ year's vocational 
training will be at hand. In the 
case of those Who do not return 
toSchool, the sheet will be sent 
to the Chief Placement OMcer 
for the Province of Ontario in 
the Department. of Labour, 
Queen's Park, Toronto. 

‘This information sheet will 
make the parents of deaf chil- 
dren familiar with the capabill- 
tles of thelr children. year by 
year. It will Ilkewlse give the 
deaf applicant at least a chance 
to have his case considered. It 
will also give the deaf boy a little 
more confidence in presenting 
his case." 

The sheet has been divided 
inté factual information. details 
of the work which the boy can do 
or has done in the shop in which 
he received training, and the 
third section of }t-includes a des- 
cription of character and per- 
sonality elements. ces 

This third section—of charac- 
ter and personality elements— 
js of very great importance be- 
cause the ‘employer- attaches 


‘tur caNaDIAN 


great signfi 


ty. This will be especially true 
where the boy ts seeking a job 
at work-for which he has had no 
specific training. In such a 
case the getting of the job will 
depend largely on what is listed 
under “Character and Person- 
ality Elements” together with the 
impression made by personal ap- 
plication. Another value ts that 
the ordered, detailed Informa- 
tion will at once create a favour- 
able impression and thus replace 
an employer's misconception, if 
any, of the deaf as a class. 


As we say, this will give the 
deaf applicants an opening—a 
chance which would otherwise 
be denied them. Then the rest 
will be up to themselves, their 
parents, friends, or those who 
may have to do officially with 
their placement. 


ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE 
AF 


Information for Prospective Em- 
ployer 
Factual Data. 

Name, Address, Name'and Ad- 
dress of Parent or Guardian. 
Age, Disability, Church Affilia- 
tiorf, Social Group. The number 
of Years in Attendance at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Hearing Loss, Speech, and Vo- 
cational Training. 

Details of Vocational Training. 

(Here would be listed all the 
work which the student has done 
or can do.) 

Under Character and Persona- 
lily use of any of the following 
deseriptive words or phrases that 
you think describes the student. 

Is a (good, fair, excellent) Up- 
reader 

Speaks and writes correctly 

Is pleasant and cordial 

Is reliable and dependable 

Is courteous 

Is economical and thrifty 

Tries to do (his) (her) job bet- 

ter 

Listens to and follows direc- 
tions 

Works well with others _ 

Rgsily guided 

‘Has good speech 5 

Has (good, fair. excellent) ac- 

curacy 

Showed (good, fair, excellent) 

application 

Is ambitious . 

Punctual 

Thorough 

Creates opportunities 

Liked (his) (her) work 

Responsive 

Cheerful, alert, 

disposition fe 

‘Thinking was logical, balan- 

ced, decisive « 

He was industrious, courteous, 

attentive 

Proficient in games 


responsive 


BUSINESS 
MARION DAVIDSON 

This is my second year in the 
Business class. I take work in 
business every morning from 
8.30 to 11.25 o'clock under Mr. 
E. B Lally. B. A. instructor. 

‘The business room 1s equipped 
with eight type-writers; seven\ 
are sfandard and one Is the 16 
Inch Size. We have one Gestet- 
ner machine for duplicating 


work from hand cut or type cut, 
wax or silk stenc! 

‘There are two large cupboards, 
one in which different kinds of 
paper are kept. 


“The books we use, for business 
and the books with typing exer- 
cises are in the other cupboard. 
We have a small file in which 
notes about the pupils are kept. 

‘These notes consists of typed 
sheets showing vocational gul- 
dance reports upon all pupils, 
and the name of each, pupil, 
number of years in school} home 
address, church affiliation, and 
summary of what-each pupil 
hhas been trained to do in a spe- 
clal shop of the O. 8. D., and a 
description of character and 
personality elements 


‘There is a counter in one cor~ 
ner of the room. On a table in 
another corner is the Gestetner 
machine. “Mr. Lally's desk Is 
near it. The desks with the 
typewriters on them are on one 
side of the room. Desks for the 
The classes of the Intermediates 
and Seniors who come in during 
the day are on the other. Slates 
are on three sides of the room. 
On the slates there are details 
of regular drill work for senior 
and junior typists. Ss 

‘This regular work consists of 
speed. finger, letter, double let- 
ter, and word drills, Then there 
are projects from text books 
such as: various styles of letters, 
tabulations, centering projects, 
and manuscript work. 

When I started to learn how 
to type last year, the first thing 
I did was to learn the position, 
of the letters on the keyboard 
and some parts of the typewri- 
ter. When I had learned those, 
I started some drills { learned 
how to sit at the typewriter, 
‘with my feet flat on the floor, 
my elbows close to my side and 
my fingers well curved; the 
wrists must not Hang down and 
there should not be any move- 
ment of the arms when typing. 
My fingers when not typing are 
on the “home keys” on the third 
row. I watched the copy or the 
books from which I was typing. 
We are not to watch what we 
are typing on the machine. If 
we make mistakes while we are 
learning to type. we are not to 
pay any attention to them but 
to go on with the exercise. We 
type about 15 or 20 minutes and 
then we rest for 2 or 3 minutes. 
If we typed for an hour or so, 
without stopping once in a 
while, we would make many mis- 
takes when we began to get 
tired, During the first year this 
is particularly important. 

Later I had speed tests. These 
are to show if we have made 
any progress in typing. The re- 
sults are as so many words per 
minute and as so many errors 
per minute. Example-58 and 1. 
‘The first time I only typed 13 
words a minute with many er- 
rors, The next ume I might 
have more words per minute or 
less. We have speed tests often. 
At present my speed Is fifty 
words per minute for fifteen 
minutes with a high degree of 
accuracy. 


We try for accuracy first and 
then speed. We also try to type 


with rhythm and smoothness, 
One rule is to type as fast as we 
can, without errors. 3 

‘This year I have done special 
projects in addition to regular 
drill work. For the O. 8. D. 
Bursar I have typed cheques, 
receipts, financial statements, 
and letters to the Deputy Mini- 
ster of Education, typed address 
on envelopes, inventories, table 
supply accounts, and farm re~ 
coverles. I have typed state- 
ments of the school expenditures 
and receipts. In nearly all of 
this work I usually made two or: 
three carbon copies. I do some 
of this work every month. 

For Mr. Morrison I have typed 
the Civil Service Attendance 
Reports and did the stencil for 
the Christmas Vacation letter. 
The Civil Service reports are 
once a month. 

Special work for the teachers 
has been Teams and Schedules 
for Miss Maloney and Mr. Ricka- 
by. These schedules have the 
names of-the boys or girls under 
each team and the schedule they 
play. We make carbon copies 
and there are schedules to be 
made for the games played in 
summer and the games played in 
winter, Last June when the 
€.O, 8. 8. A. held their Athletic 
meet here we had many interest- 
ing projects for Mr. Hodgson. 

For the teachers we typed 
lists of the duties for church, 
shopping, movies and study 
duty. For Mr. Lally and the Vo- 
cational teachers we type time 
tables and vocational guidance 
group lists, a copy for each of 
the teachers; Household Science 
and Manual Training Group 
lsts for Miss Daly, Mr. Stratton, 
and Miss Leacock. 

We typed a Ust of all the boys 
and girls in the Senior, Interme- 
diate and Junior school. We do 
this two or three times during 
the year. For Mr. Ellis we typed 
a lst of the Saturdays and Sun- 
days of this year and a Senior 
Sunday School Ust. 

For Miss Maloney we typed 10 
coples of the girls’ work for the 
Girls’ Residence last September 
and again in January when the 
duties were re-assigned. 

We have typed several bust- 
ness letters for Mr. Cunningham, 
Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Stratton, Mr. 
Lea E. Morrison, and Mr. Harold 
Vaughan. 

We have typed all the marks 
sheets for the Senior school, and 
the vocational work in all the 
shops. The teachers fill out the 
mark sheets and return them to 
Mr. Lally; we then type the 
marks on the proper reports in 
duplicate. 

After I had been typing for a 
while Mr. Lally gave me some 
projects to do, I learned how to 
type the pupils’ reports. This 
was simple work but had to be 
done accurately, a 

For some of the Intermediate 
school teachers we typed the ad- 
dresses of the pupils’ parents on 
envelopes; we did this for Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Cunningffam, also. 
For Mr. W. J. Morrison we typed 
addresses on envelopes for the 
remission of fees, 

Last fall we typed the story of 
Miss Bell's “My Year Abroad.” 

(Continued on Page 7) 


GIRLS' SPORTS ~ 
by C.: MALONEY 
Basket Ball 

Since we are now equipped to 
carry on this most interesting of 
all games, the girls have made 
a fair beginning at learning the 
intricate movements and passes 
of Basketball. 

In the Senior division we have 
four teams: Red Stars (L. Bour- 
deau, captain), Blue Stars (M- 
Yurek, Capt.), Green Stars (H. 
Strabac, Capt), Gold Stars (M. 
Duller, Capt). 

In the Intermediate division 
three teams have been formed 
Metcors (M. M. Tonkin, captain), 
Comtets (I, Richardson, Captain), 

* Planets (D. 8t, Dennis, Captain). 

Judging by the interest shown 
in the game, up to date, Basket~ 
ball stands a good chance of be- 
coming the most popular re- 
creational activity of the year. 


Softball 

Once again we have organized 
our Softball teams. For the 
year 1940-41 the captains of the 
Senior teams are: V. Leslie (Ti- 
gers), M. Churchill (Llons), 0. 
MacDonald (Bluejays). 

‘The captains’ of the Interme- 
diate’ teams are: B. Smythe 
(Crows), D. Devine (Owls), E. 
Barratt (Eagles). 

‘This year we shall have three 
Junior teams taking part in 
Softhal 

The’ captains & teams are: 
E. Freeman (Robins), B. Berger- 
on (Bluebirds), M. Fisk (Chic- 
kadees), 


GIRLS’ BANQUET 

‘The annual banquet for the 
©. 8. D, girl athletes and Girl 
Guldes was held Thursday even- 
Ing, May 2nd. in the school aud- 
Itorium, The guest speakers 
were Mrs. L. B. Riggs, District 
Commissioner of the Girl Guides 
and Mrs, /M. E. Branscombe, 
Divisional Commissioner. 

‘The tables were decorated in 
streamers of pink, yellow and 
green, with place cards and ser- 
viettes to match. ‘The table cen- 
tres depicted sports activities 
fashtoned in miniature models, 
Wall decorations consisted of 
plaques illustrating flower names 
which teams use in competition 

At the conclusion of the ban- 
quet the National Anthem was 
sung. Mr. W. J. Morrison pre- 
sided and introduced the guests 
of the evening, Mr. G. F. Stewart, 
who acted as interpreter, Mrs. 
Stewart, Mrs. M. E. Branscombe, 
Mrs, L. B. Riggs. Mrs. H. W. Ac- 
kerman, Mrs. W. J. Morrison, 
Miss C. Ford, Miss B. Holland, 
‘Miss R. Gibson, and Miss A. Li- 
cense. 


Winners 

Mr, .Morrison expressed the 
pleasure it gave the staff and 
students to welcome the guests. 
He called upon the following in- 
dividual sports stars and tcam 
captains to receive thelr crests 
and pennants: 
Junior Rounders—Donna Lata- 

wieez (Amethysts) 
Junior Volley Ball—Loretta Hoy 

(Petunias) 3 


Intermediate Softball—Maur- 
een Stewart (Owls) 
Intermediate Rounders—Eleanor 

Flowers (Garnets) 
Intermediate Rounders, 1938-39 

—Helen Reble (Emeralds) - 
Intermediate Volley Bal!—Nor- 

ma Alstrop. (Tulips) 
Intermediate Badminton—Patsy 

Richardson, Donna Latawiecz. 
Intermediate ‘fable ‘Tennis— 

Donna Latawiecz. 
Intermediate Shuffle Board— 

Mary Innocente. 

Senlor Softball—Bertha Cann- 
ing (Bluejays) 

Senior Volley Ball—Vivian Rich- 
ardson (Water Lilies) 

Senior Table Tenn{s—Mary 

Churchill. 

Senior Shuffle Board—Lucille 

Bourdeau. 

Senior Badminton (A)—Dorothy 
Antonow, Phyllis Thompson. 
Senlor } Badminton (B)—Opal 
MacDonald, Eileen Barratt. 
Senlor Rounders, 1939-40—Phyl- 

Us Thompson (Pearls) 

Senlor Rounders, 1938-33—Ruby 

Carnall (Sapphires) 

Mr. Morrison explained that 
the games taught the girls, are 
those which will be most helpful 
to them when mingling with 
hearing children, and badminton 
has proved especially successful. 
Already competition has been 
frranged with Collegiate teams, 
Mr. Morrison spoke of the 
many advantages deaf children 
enjoy at school, not only in 
sports, but in educational mat- 
ters. It was always a matter of 
keen regret when pupils did not 
return for their last years at 
school, many leaving too soon. 
The recently organized Nation- 
al Society of the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing was discussed by Mr. 
Morrison, who said it would soon 
have definite plans for vocation- 
al placement of the deaf. 

Replies on behalf of all team 
captains were made by Phyllis 
‘Thompson, and on behalf of Girl 
Guldes by Marion Davidson. 
They expressed thelr apprecia- 
tion to their teachers for the in- 
terest taken in their sports and 
Gu:de program. 

‘The guest speakers Mrs. Riggs 
and Mrs. Branscombe then con- 
veyed thelr messages.fo the girls, 
complimenting theff on thelr 
skill in sports and urging them 
to live In such a way that It will 
be a challenge to those who 
come after. 

Miss Ford in her address to the 
students referred to the princl- 
ples of the Girl Gulde organiza- 
tion, honour, loyalty, helpfulness, 
friendship, courtesy, kindness, 
obedience, cheerfulness, thrift 
are also the principles of good 
sportsmanship. It was a plea- 
sure to teachers, she said, to see 
the great imprdvement the girls 
had made in sports and the keen 
interest they took in Girl Guide 
work. . 

Miss Keeler, captain of the 0. 
8, D. Company pointed out that 
the Guldes had been organized 
in the school since 1937 and' this 
year the company included for- 
ty-one, She thanked the teach- 
ers who had given special assis- 
tance to the work and Mr. Mor- 
rison for his encouragement at 
all times. 
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‘Miss Maloney expressed grati- 
tude to all who had helped 
make the banquet a success. She 
thanked the girls for their 
wholehearted interest In sports, 
accepting loss with the same 
cheerfulness as when they won. 
She hoped that the girls, when 
they went out into the world, 
would carry with them the fine 
spirit of sportsmanship they had 
shown in their school games, 

ee AAR 


BAY OF QUINTE DISTRICT MEET 


‘Inez Smith Wings Intermediate 


Champlonship , 


‘With one of the largest entry lista 
yet geen, the Bay of Quinte C. 0. 8. 
5. A, mect was held at Stirling on 
June 1, In spite of previous rainy 
weather the grounds were In falr 
shage although the track was rather 
alow and the record book withstood 
the onslaught of 200 determined en- 
trants, 

Napanee athletes dominated the 
meet, but they met spirited opposi- 
tlon from most of tue other schools. 

O. SD. boys and girls did well 
as usual, capturing four firsts, and 
Inez Smith garnered enough points 
Intermediate Cham- 


Following 1s a Uist of paint won by 
the 0. 8. D.: 


Senlor Boys 
pts 
S. Graziano 5 
B. May 5 
Intermediate Bors 
G. Hood 4 
Junlor Boys 
G. Wilson, 
20 
Intermeditate Girls 
1, Smith W 
BP. ‘Thompson 3 
‘Jonlor Girls 
M, Tonkin 2 
My Edwards 6 
D. Latawices a 
’ 21 
—_+—_. 
TRACK AND FIELD MEET AT 


0. 5. D. 

‘With ideal weather prevailing, the 
.'S. D. annual Field Day was held 
on the school track on June 4. The 
keen competition in all classes of 
‘events resulted in the establishment 
of twelve new reco.ds the greatest 
smprovement being shown in the 
tris’ events. 

Outstanding among the boys’ 
events were the cfforts of Glen Wil- 
son who won nine events, and Bruce 
May, who rhattered three senior re- 
cords and equalled another amas- 
fing a total of 27 points, His best 
efort was in the running broad jam 
where he displayed perfect form to 
cet m mark of 18 ft. @ in. 

In the girls' events, the greatest 
improvement was seen on the track. 
AM three marks in ihe relay racer 
were broken, and Hertha Canning 
equalled the senla; 100 vd. record of 
12-45 seconds. Ines Smith won 
five. Mrsts in the intermediate events 
to capture the championship tn that 
cluss, 

‘The results of the events were as 
follows: 


Junlor Giris 

50 yard—M. P. Edwards, M, Ton- 
kin, M. Bendall 

Softball throw—D. Latawiecz, M. 
Innocente, E. Flowers (tie: M. B:n- 
dal © 

Standing Broad—L Hoy, N. Als- 
trop, E. Flowers 

High Jump—M. Tonkin, E. 
Flowers, M. Lajole. 

Brosd Jump—M. Tonkin, L. Hoy, 
E. Flowers 

15 yard—-M. P, Edwards, M. Ton- 
kin, E. Flowers 

Hop-Step & Jump—M. Tonkin. M. 
P. Edwards, N. Aistrop 

220 yard Relay—M: P. Edwards, 
0. Bodnar, M. Bendall, E. Flowers 


bac, L Smith 

76 yard dash—I, Smith, P. Smith, 
H, Strabec 

‘Hop-Step & Jump—I. Smith, H. 
Strabac, J, Auld 

‘Broad Jump—I. Smith; J. Auld, 
P. South 

‘High Jump—H. Strabac, J. Auld, 
PF, Smith 

100 yard—I. Smith F, Smith, B. 
Strabac 

Softball throw—P, ‘Thompson, I. 
Smith, J, Auld 

220 yard Relay—P, Smith, H. Stra- 
bar, J, Auld, 1 Smith 


Senor Girls 


Softball’ thray—R. Camall, V. 


Richardson, B. Canning 

75 yard—B, Canning, L, Bonne- 
ville, L. Bourdeau 

High. Jump—M. Churchill L. Bon> 
neville, L. Bourdeau. 

‘Hop-Blep & Jump—L. Bonneville, 
‘M. Churchill, L, Bourdeau 

‘Btanding Broad—M. Churchill, V. 
Richardson, L. Bonneville 

100 yard—B, Canning, L, Bonne- 
ville, L, Bourdeau 

Broad Jump—L. Bonneville M, 
Churchill, V. Leslie 

220 yard Relay—L. Bonneville, L, 
Bourdeau, V. Richardson, B. 
ning y 


Juyentle Boss 

75 yard—-J. Barron, H. Lines. A. 
Leduc. 

High Jump—H, Lines, &, Scott, J. 
Barron, 

Shot Put--J. Barron. R. Ellerbeck. 
8, Scott. 

"100 yard--H. Lines, J. Barron, 8. 
Scott. 

Broad Jump—J. Barron, 4. Lines, 
G, Sparks, 

dunor Boys 

High Jump—G. Wilson, 1. Steen- 
bureh, B. Winafleld. 

Discur—G. Wilson. N. Wedge, B, 
‘Wingfield. 

Hop-Step & Jump—G, Wilson, J. 
Miller, J, Little. 

220 'yard—G. Wuson, F. Howie J. 
Miller. * 

Shot Pul—G. Wilton, G, Lauzon, 1. 
Steenburgh. 

Broad Jump—G. Wilson, G. Lou- 
zon, J, Miller. 

100 ‘yard—G, Wilson. F. Howle, 1. 
Steenburgh. 

Pole” Vault--C. Louzon, I. Steen 
bureh, W. Robinson. . 


Intermediate Boys 

Hurdles—R. Cork, R: Burrows, C. 
Graziano. 

100 yard-—R. Cork, C, Graziano, R. 
Burrows. 

Hop-Slen & Jump—R. Cork, C., 


de 
cork, R. Burrows, C. 


Graziano, GO. C 

220 yard—1t, 
Graziano. 

440 yard—G, Hood, R. Cork. Re 
Dorrows, 

Pele Vault—D. Moore, G. Calder 


R. Cork. 

‘Shot Put—C. Graziano, G. Hood. 
R._ Cork, 

‘Bread’ Jump—C. Graziano, R, 
Furrows, R. Cork 

High Jump--R. Burrows, G. Cal- 
der. C. Graziano, 


Senior Bovs 

Broad Jump-—B, May. G. Margo. 
G, Robertson 

‘Shot Put- $8. Graziano. G. Robert- 
con, B, May, 

100 yard: 
Robertson 

220 yard--B. May, G. Margo, O. 

Robertson 

Bizeus—S Grazinno, G. Robertson, 
8, McLaughlin 

Hop-Step & Jump—B. May. G. 
Rebertson, J. Quinnell 

Hirh Jump —-B. May. G: Robert- 
ron, O. Parent 

410 yard—B, May. G. Robertson, 
3. Quinnell 

980 yard—B. May. J. Quinnell, 
G._ Robertson. 

Pole Vault—G, Robertson, B. May. 
O. Parent 

Hurdles—B, May, G. Robertson. 
O. Parent 

(Continued on page 6) 
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"we extend congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Lally on the 
birth of d daughter on Tuesday, 
“May 28th. This is also the sixth 
birthday of our wérld famous 
children the Dionne quintuplets, 
of Callander, Ontario. 


Dr. G. C. Caldwell, school den- 
' Uist, attended the Canadian den- 
1, + tal convention, held at the Royal 
| : York Hotel, Toronto, trom May 
26th to May 29th. Leading spe- 
: ~—~clalists from the United States 
MS and Canada gave important 
f lectures and corlducted clinics 
a on practically every phase of 
i dentistry. 
! —+ 


THE WAR 
i In the June tissue of The 
i Canadian for 1939 was recorded 
the visit of Their Majesties, 
{ King George VI and Queen E!: 
‘ abeth to Canada and the United 
States. Now we ar&engaged in 
the most devastating and most 
cruel war in the world’s history. 


Our pupils, who a year ago were. 


¢ so keenly interested In the visif 
of the King and Queen, and who 
stood for hours at the rail: 

station to get a glimpse of them, 
are now reading the daily news- 
papers. hoping for the success of 
the land, sea and air forces of 
Eh J the British Commonwealth of 

Nations and-her allies. 


‘The Dominion of Canada en- 

«+ tered the war on the side of Bri- 

tain by the vote of -her own 

Canadian parliament. Those 

who have joined the Canadian 

fighting forces are volunteers. 

Many fathers and brothers of 

our pupils are wearing the King's 

uniform. Lieutenant John C. 

. Morrison, only son of the Sup- 

Be AG 2 erintendent. is attached to the 

Royal Canadian Artillery and is 

ay in training. at the Petawawa 
Military Camp. 

When our pupils and” their 
teachers assembled In front of 
the main building on May 23rd, 
and under the leadership of Mr. 
A. Gordon saluted the flag and 

repeated the plecge to King and 
Country. a new and greater sig- 
nificance was attached to the 
ceremony. 

On May’24th Empire Day. a 
day we celebrate in memory of 


Queen Victoria, King George VI 
broadcast a message to the 


the Empire and the world that 
“Britain's conscience was clear 


cand: warned that the enemy's 


‘plan was a long planned scheme 
to subjugate the world by force, 
that it is no mere territorial 
conquest the enemy is seeking, 
but the complete overthrow of 
Britain and after that the con- 
quest of the world. He conclud- 
ed his address with the following 

~appeal: 

“At this fateful hour we turn, 
as our fathers before us have 
turned in all times to trial, to 
God, thé Most High. Here in the 
Old Country I have asked that 
Sunday next shall be ‘observed 
as a day of national prayer. It 
may be possible for many of our 
brethren across the seas to join 
thelr prayers with ours. Let us 
with one heart and soul humbly 
but confidently commit our 
cause to God and ask His ald 
that we may valiantly defend 
the right as it is given to us to 
see. 


‘So now, peoples of the Empire, 
men and women in_all q 
of the globe, I say to yot Put 
into your task, whatever it may 
be, all the courage and purpose 
of which you are capable. Keep 
your hearts proud and your 1e- 
solve unshaken. Let us go for- 
ward to that task as one man, 
smile on our lips and our heads 
held high, and with God's help 
we shall not fall.” 
= 
VISTIING DAY AND SALE OF 
= WORK 


On Thursday afternoon, June 
6th, visitors ascepted the invit- 
ation of the. Superintendent to 
visit the classrooms and see the 
pupils at work. Demonstra- 
Uons of speech, speech reading, 
silent reading and written lang- 
vage were given by pupils of the 
Junior classes. 


Afternon tea, for which there 
was a charge of twenty-five 
cents, was served in the dining 
room by tH girls of the, foods 
and homemaking class “under 
the direction of Miss~K. Daly, 
B.A. r 

In the evening a display of the 
work of the vocational classes 
was on exhibition in the assem- 
bly, sewing and art rooms. Girls 
of the sewing classes under. the 
direction of Misses H. Waite and 
M. Leacock sold articles that had 
been made during the year. 
Cookles and lemonade were also 
‘on sale in the foods and home- 
making room. Several senior 
girls gave demonstrations of 
their work In beauty culture un- 
der the supervision of their tea- 
cher, Mrs. M. Gilbert. 

A unique programme, a Pup- 
pet Play, was prepared and pre- 
sented by the pupils in the art 
classes of Miss M. Cass. The 
puppets were made by the puplls 
and the play, the Pled Piper of 
Hamelin, was produced in the 
art room to a delighted and en- 
thusiastie audience. 

The first part of the evening 
was devoted toan entertainment 
in the assembly room, where 
Miss H. Keeler, teacher uf rhy- 


thmic dancing and Mr.A. Gor- 
don, pianist, were in charge."The 
children demonstrated to an ap- 
preciative audience their skill in 
dancing and rhythm band num- 
bers. The costumes, which re- 
quire much work on the part of 
Miss Keeler and her assistants, 
added greatly to the enjoyment 
of the evening.. The following 
numbers were included in the 


(B) Intermediate Bchool: 
Given to the boy and the 
girl who made most pro- 
gress during the year, 

Winners;- Olga Bodnar 
-. Ronald Hazlitt 

(C) Vocational Classes: Giv- 
en to the pupil who at- 
tained greatest success 
in his or her vocational 


i work, 

1. Dance of the Dolls Agriculture +... James Clellind 
2. Song of the Sower (Aiba Arties Hazlitt 
3. Dutch Tap Dance ( Baking 

4 Rhythm Band \Barbering "Omer Parent 
5. Dance of the Elves /Business....... Marion Davidson 
6 Lullaby Ballet. "Carpentry. Robert Hamer 
7. New Bo-Peep Dressmaking .... ... Inez Harris 
8 Highland Schottische Foods and SOR AARIEE Ruby 
tp ates ae Printing... Bruce May 
12, Sword Dance Shoe Repatring .. Roy Godden 
13. Gavotte Woodworking... John Quinnell 
14. Tap Routines Mr. F. P. Cunningham B.A, 


PAROS aea 
CLOSING EXERCISES - 
Closing exercises were held in 
the assembly room at 2 o'clock 
‘on Monday afternoon, June‘ 10th . 
with the superintendent, Mr. W. 


+ J. Morrison, in charge. 


Jessie Auld and Stephen Graz- 
jano, having won the General 
Proficiency Awards for the 
School year 1939-40 were hon-_ 
oured by havitig thelr names 
placed on the Dr. Coughlin Mem- 
orlal Tablet, Miss C. Ford, who 
supervised the teaching of these 
pupils from the time of their 
entrance to school, unvelled the 
tablet. Jessie and Steve also re- 
celved the Princeps Alumnae 
and Alumnus Prizes, donated by 
the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf, and presented by Mr, 
David Pelkoff, Toronto, Presl- 
dent of the above Association. 

High School Entrance certi- 
fleates were presented to the 
following students who have 
completed the elementary course 
of study and have been promot- 
ed to the high school “class: 
Jessie Auld, Roberta Byrne, 
Margaret Ferguson, Charles 
Graziano, Arthur Hazlitt, Fred 
Howie, George Margo, Omer 
Parent, Glen Robertson, Mal- 
colm Tigwell. 

Diplomas were presented to 
the following students of the 
most advanced classes: 

“Dorothy Antonow, ‘Loretta 
Bonheville, *Marion Davidson, 
“Roy Godden, ‘Inez Harris, 
“Bruce May, ‘Johnny Quinnell, 
“Jean Rawn, *Nick Bartu, *Ste- 
phen Graziano, ‘Robert Hamer, 
Bertha Canning, Ruby Carnall, 
James Clelland, Randall Clark, 
Anti Laine, Roberta MacDonald, 
Dorothy Medal, Michael Murphy, 

Rayner. Vivian Rich- 
ardson, Rose Stephenson, Jessie 
Auld, Roberta Byrne, Margaret 
Ferguson, Charles Graziano, 
Arthur Hazlitt, Fred Howle, 
George Margo, Omer Parent, 
Glen Robertson, Malcolm Tig- 
well. 

*Received their diplomas in 1939, 


General Proficiency Prizes, do- 
nated by the Teachers’ Council 
were presented as follows: 

(A) Senior School: Given 

for general proficiency 

In the academic sub- 

jects. 7 
Winners:- Jessie Auld! 

Arthur Hazlitt 


distributed copies of “The Quinte 
Outlook” among the sentor stu- 
dents and members of the teach~ 
ing staff. The Quinte Outlook 
was published for the first time 
in 1939 and this second year- 
book, written by senior students 
under the supervision of Mr. F. 
P. Cunningham, teacher of lang- 
ge in the Senlor Department, 
took. a8-popular as the first year 


Athletic Awaras, Prizes, Me 
dals, and Pins were also pre- 
sented, the names of the reci- 
pients being given on another 
page with the sports news. 

—+—. 
MR. PIERCEY GUEST - 
AT MEETING . 


A meeting of the Teachers’ 


‘Association was held on Monday 


April 15. Mr. Herbert Plercey, a 
Baptist minister who happened 
to be in Belleville, provided the 
Program for the meeting. Mr. 
Plercey devotes his entire time 
to travelling and entertaining 
as a dramatic reciter of liter- 
ature more especially of religious 
iiterature, dramatizing charac- 
ters of the Bible. 

Mr. Plercey first depicted hu- 
mour with the selection—“Ru- 
benstein Playing the Piano”: 
dramatic selection * 
the Key of G"; next 
Sewing on a Button” without 
words, For interpretative liter- 
ature he chose the poem “Hello! 
And How Do You do!" and closed 
with an Interpretative master- 
Piece of biblical literature, 

SS 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert (Etiza- 
beth McLellan) Mercier of 2030 
West Broadway Street, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, U. S. AJ cele- 
brate their 50th Wedding an- 
nivesary Sunday, June 30th, 1940. 
There are 70 and 68 years old. 
Eight children 24 grand children 
and four great grand children 
attest to faithful obedience to 
the old testament Injunction. 
Mrs. Mercier attended the school 
for Deaf at Belleville, Ontario, 
before the folks moved. ta the 
country to the south, and spent 
one year at the state school at 
Flint, Michigan. —T. C. Mueller 

—$—_— 


“If we place security above 
Nberty, we are apt to lose both.” 


“The worthle: 


wheel of a cart 


makes the most nolse.” 
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ENTRANCE CLASS 


BOYS (Left to Right)—Charles Graziano, Malcolm Tigwell, Omer 
Parent, Arthur Hazlitt, George ‘Margo, Fred Howie; Glen 
Rot . 


OMLS—Jessle Auld, Margaret Ferguson, Roberta Byrit, 


Editorial 


By JESSIE AULD 


Y CLASSMATES at the Ontarto School for the Deaf 

have come from all sections of Ontario. One thing 
we all have in common 1s deafness, Another thing that 
binds us together ts “Our School” on the shore of the beauti- 
ful Bay of Quinte. 


As we come near to graduation, we'rea'ize that we will 
soon be parted from our school and our friends, This class 
book will help us to remember both. 


Between fts pages are articles of interest to us to-day. 
In the years to come our Interests may change, but this 
book will call back pleasant memories of our days at school. 


Our cover will keep “Our School” before us, It was 
designed and cut by Arthur Hazlitt under the direction of 
Miss M. Cass, Instructress In Commercial Art. It pictures 
the front of the main building looking up from the’ Bay 
Just to look at It will recall that here-we strolled with our 
friends In golden Autumn; here in Spring the grass was 
greenest first, and the ground driest; and through the Main 
Entrance we first entered the school which most of us are 
leaving this June. 


And, now, to you, my fellow classmates, may I say "Au 
Revoir" and may this little book give you much happiness. 
‘To my teachers, who remain here, may the boys and girls 
who follow us grow up to be proud of “Our School.” 


SENIOR FOUR ACADEMIC AND FIVE VOCATIONAL 


BOYS (Left to Right)—Steve Graziano. John Quinnell, Bruce May, 
Nick Bartu, Bob Hamer, Roy Godden. i 

GIRLS—Inez Harris, Marion Davidson, Dorothy Antonow, Jean 
‘Rawn, Loretta’ Bonneville, 


Valedictory 


By JESSIE AULD 


‘This ts the last year we will all be together at once: 
Many of us will finish school this year. Some may come 
back but there will be many faces missing. Now we go out 


to make our own way in the world, Our paths may never 
cross again. . 


We naturally feel we have been more carefully trained © 
and gulded than have many who attend school in other 
places and under other conditions. Hence we feel very 
grateful to the Ontario Department of Education who made. 
At possible for us to come to this particular school, 


‘We have enjoyed many happy hours. We shall never 
meet again as pupils of the O. 8. D. Although we feel a 
certain sadness at leaving the school and those whom we 
have learned to love, we are full of Joy at the prospect of 
going out into the world and fashioning our own lives, 


At this time our first:thoughts are for our dear parents 
to whom we owe eternal thanks for their foresight in send- 
ing us to school so that our education would not be neglec- 


Secondly we wish to thank the teachers and officers for 
their never failing patience with us during the years we 
have been here. ‘The many things you have taught us and 
the advice you have given will make us better men and wo- 
men in the years to come. 


We trust that in the future we can prove that It has 
been worth the time and skill you have spent teaching us. 


SENIOR IV VOCATIONAL 


BOYS (Left to Right)—Mike Murphy, James Clelland, Abii Laine, 
Randall Clark, Leonard Rayner. 2. 

GIRLS—Rose Stephenson, Dorothy Medal. Ruby Carnall, Vivian, 
Richardson, Bertha Canning, Roberta McDonald. 


A Word of Appreciation From 
the Seniors 


By MARION DAVIDSON, 


When the time comes for us to go out into the world to 
make our own way, we think most of what will happen in 
the future, what we will become and what we will be doing. 
We should think also of what has been done by our teachers 
and the school to fit us for our place in the world. 


We think most of what we owe to our teachers whe 
have been so patient and thoughtful and who have tried tc 
teach us all that we should know so we may be able to 
live useful lives. They have given freely of their time and 
talents outaide of school hours to help us be happy during 
our school days. I speak for every member of the senlor 
classes when I say, “Thank you, one and all” 


‘We love the School itself where we have lived in comfort 
for ten months of the year and we’have always looked for- 
ward to returning to it to see our friends again. Now we 
are leaving Shool for the last time and we begin to realize 
how much we are going to miss it, 


It Is the hope of the boys and girls in the Sentor classes 
that we will be able to live useful, happy lives and prove 
ourselves worthy of the O. 8. D. and its teachers. 


Editor's Note—The cuts and articles on this page are taken from 
“Phe Quinte Outlook” the year-book prepared and printed by the 
rentor students, under the supervision and direction of Mr. Cunning- 
hom, B. A., teacher of language In the senior department. 
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THECANADIAN 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
ONTARIO aeueor, for the DEAF 

“Belleville, Ontarlo 


The Cariadian is published solely 
in ‘the totetests of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. 

‘The mechanical work is all done 
by the pupil-apprentices, under the 
direction of our Instructor in Print~ 
ing.” 

‘The subscription price is fifty cents 
‘a year payable‘in advance. 

‘Address al! communications and 

subscriptions. 
‘THE CANADIAN: 
. Belleville — Ontario 


W. J: Mortison, B. A., B, Paed, Edltor 
1, E& Morrison, Printng Instructor 


‘We extend congratulations to 

> Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Lally on the 

‘birth of a daughter on Tuesday, 

‘May 28th. This is also the sixth 

birthday of our wérld famous 

children the Dionne quintuplets, 
of Caltander, Ontarlo, 


Dr. G, C. Caldwell, school den- 
list, attended the Canadian den- 
tal convention, held at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, from May 
26th to May 29th, Leading spe- 

“—~clalists from the United States 
and Canada gave important 
lectures and corlducted clinics 
on practically every. phase of 
dentistry. 


—+.——- 


THE WAR 

In the June tissue of The 
Canadian for 1939 was recorded 
the visit of Their Majesties, 
King George VI and Queen El:2- 
abeth to Canada and the United 
States. Now we ar&engaged in 
the mast devastating and most 
cruel war in the world’s history. 
Our pupils, who a year ago were. 
so keenly interested tn the visif, 
‘of the King and Queen, and who 
stood for hours at the railway 
station to get a glimpse of them, 
are now reading the daily news- 
papers. hoping for the success of 
the land, sea and air forces of 
the British Commonwealth of 

Nations and-her allies. 


‘The Dominion of Canada en- 
«tered the war on the side of Bri- 
tain by the vote of -her own 
Canadian parllament. Those 
who have joined the Canadian 
fighting forces are volunteers. 
Many fathers and brothers of 
our pupils are wearing the King's 
uniform. Lieutenant John C. 
Morrison, only son of the Sup- 
erintendent. is attached to the 
Royal Canadian Artillery and is 
in training. at the Petawawa 
Military Camp. 

When our pupils and’ their 
teachers assembled in front of 
the main building on May 23rd, 
and under the leadership of Mr. 
A. Gordon saluted the flag and 
repeated the plecge to King and 
Country, a new and greater sig- 
nifleance was attached to the 
ceremony. 

On May’241h Empire Day, a 
day xe celebrate in memory of 


Queen Victorla, King George VI 
broadcast a message to the 
world, His Majesty speaking 
from Buckingham Palace, told 
the Empire and the world that 
“Britain's conscience was clear 


- and warned that the enemy’s 


‘plan was a long planned scheme 
to subjugate the world by force, 
that it is no mere territorial 
conquest the enemy 1s seeking, 
but the complete overthrow of 
Britain and after that the con- 
quest of the world. He conclud- 
ed his address with the following 

~appeal: 


Oat this fateful hour we tum, 


as our fathers before us have 
turned in all times to trial, to 
God, the Most High, Here in the 
Old Country I have asked that 
Sunday next shall be ‘observed 
as a day of national prayer. It 
may be possible for many of our 
brethren across the seas to join 
thelr prayers with ours, Let us 
with one heart and soul humbly 
but confidently commit our 
cause to God and ask His ald 
that we may valiantly defend 
the right as it is given to us to 
see, . 


So now, pedples of the Emplre, 
men and women in all quarters 
of the globe, I say to you: Put 
into your task, whatever it may 
be, all the courage and purpose 
of which you are capable. Keep 
your hearts proud and your te- 
solve unshaken, Let us go for- 
ward to that task as one man, 
smile on our lips and our heads 
held high, and with God's help 
we shall not fall,’ 


—_——_+_. 


VISIIING DAY AND SALE OF 
= WORK 


On Thursday afternoon, June 
6th, visitors ascepted the invit~ 
ation of the. Superintendent to 
visit the ¢lassrooms and see the 
pupils at work. Demonstra- 
Uons of speech, speech reading, 
silent reading and written lang- 
vage were given by pupils of the 
Junior classes. 

Afternon tea, for which there 
was a charge of twenty-five 
cents, was served In the dining 
room by tha girls of the, foods 
and homemaking class “under 
the direction of Miss~K., Daly, 
B.A. re 

In the evening a display of the 
work of the vocational classes 
was on exhibition in the assem- 
bly, sewing and art rooms. Girls 
of the sewing classes under, the 
direction of Misses H. Waite anu 
M. Leacock sold articles that had 
been made during the year. 
Cookles and lemonade were also 
on sale in the foods and home- 
making room. Several senior 
girls. gave demonstrations of 
their work in beauty culture un- 
der the supervision of their tea- 
cher, Mrs. M, Gilbert. 

A unique programme, a Pup- 
pet Play, was prepared and pre- 
sented by the pupils in the art 
classes of Miss M. Cass. The 
puppets were made by the pupils 
and the play, the Pled Piper of 
Hamelin, was produced in the 
art room to a delighted and en- 
thusiastic audience. 

The first part of the evening 
was devoted tofan entertainment 
in the assembly room, where 
Miss H. Keeler, teacher uf rhy- 


thmic dancing and Mr..A. Gor- 
don, pianist, were in change." The 
children demonstrated to an ap- 
preciative audience their skill in 
daneing and rhythm band num- 
bers. The costumes, which re- 
quire much work on the part of 
Miss Keeler and her assistants, 
added greatly to the enjoyment 
of the evening... The following 
numbers were included in the 
programme: 
1. Dance of the Dolls 
. Bong of the Sower 
Dutch Tap Dance 
Rhythm Band 
Dance of the Elves 
Lullaby Ballet 
New Bo-Peep 
Highland Schottische 
Rhythm Band 
Black Nag , 
Sword Dance 
Gavotte 
‘Tap Routines 
—— 
CLOSING EXERCISES 

Closing exercises were held in 
the assembly room at 2 o'clock 
‘on Monday afternoon, June"10th 
with the superintendent, Mr. W. 
J. Morrison, in charge. 

Jesse Auld and Stephen Graz- 
lano, having won the General 
Proficiency Awards for the 
school year 1938-40 were hon- 


aN 


ri 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
1. 
8. 
10. 
ce 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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(B) Intermediate School: 
Given to the boy and the 
girl who made most pro- 
gress during the year 

Winners:- Olga Bodnar 
- Ronald Haziltt 

(G) Vocational Classes: Giv- 
en to the pupll who at- 
talned greatest success 
in his or her vocational 


work. 

Agriculture.*...... James Clellind 
ABE cc Arthur Hazlitt 
{ Baking. James Brown 
\Barbering........ Omer Parent 
Business Marlon Davidson 

Carpentry. Robert Hamer 

Dressmaking _ Inez Harris 

Foods and Homemaking. Ruby 

‘Carnal 

Printing........ .. Bruce May 

Shoe Repairing Roy Godden 

Woodworking .... John Quinnell 


Mr. F. P. Cunningham B.A, 
distributed coples of “The Quinte 


,» Outlook” among the senior stu~ 


oured by having thelr names’ 


placed on the Dr. Coughlin Mem- 
orlal Tablet. Miss C. Ford, who 
supervised the teaching of these 
pupils from the time of ther 
entrance to school, unvelled the 
tablet. Jessie and Steve also re- 
celved the Princeps Alumnae 
and Alumnus Prizes, donated by 
the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf, and presented by Mr, 
David Pelkoff, Toronto, Presi- 
dent of the above Association. 

High School Entrance certt- 
fleates were presented to the 
following students who have 
completed the elementary course 
of study and have been promot- 
ed to the high school “class: 
Jessie Auld, Roberta Byrne, 
Margaret Ferguson, Charles 
Graziano, Arthur Hazlitt, Fred 
Howie, George Margo, Omer 
Parent, Glen Robertson, Mal~ 
colm Tigwell. 

Diplomas were presented to 
the following students of the 
most advanced class 

“Dorothy Antonow, ‘Loretta 
Bonneville, *Marlon Davidson, 
“Roy Godden, ‘Inez Harris, 
“Bruce May, ‘Johnny Quinnell, 
“Jean Rawn, *Nick Bartu, *Ste- 
phen Graziano, *Robert Hamer, 
Bertha Canning, Ruby Carnall, 
James Clelland, Randall Clark, 
Anti Laine, Roberta MacDonal 
Dorothy Medal, Michael Murphy, 
Leonard Rayner. Vivian Rich- 
ardson, Rose Stephenson, Jessie 
Auld, Roberta Byrne. Margaret 
Ferguson, Charles Graziano, 
Arthur Hazlitt, Fred Howle, 
George Margo, Omer Parent, 
Glen Robertson, Malcolm Tig- 
well. 

*Received their diplomas in 1939, 

General Proficiency Prizes, do- 
nated by the Teachers’ Council 
were presented as follows: 

(A) Senior School: Given 
for general proficiency 
the academic sub- 

7 Sects. 
Winners:- Jessie Auta! 
Arthur Hazlitt 


dents and members of the teach~ 
ing staff. The Quinte Outlook 
was published for the first time 
In 1939 and this second year- 
book, written by senior students 
under the supervision of Mr. F. 
P. Cunningham, teacher of lang- 
uage in the Senlor Department, 
1s as-popular as the first yeaz- 
book. i" 
Athletic Awaras, Prizes, Me~ 
dals, and Pins were also pre- 
sented, the names of the reci- 
Pients being given on another 
page with the sports news. 
—+—. 


MR. PIERCEY GUEST - 
AT MEETING . 

A meeting of the Teachers’ 
‘Association was held on Monday 
April 15, Mr. Herbert Piercey, a 
Baptist minister who happened 
to be in Belleville, provided the 
Program for the meeting. Mr. 
Plercey devotes his entire time 
to travelling and entertaining 
as a dramatic reciter of liter- 
ature more especially of religious 
literature, dramatizing charac- 
ters of the Bible. 

Mr, Plercey first depicted hu- 
mour with the selection—“Ru- 
benstein Playing the Piano"; a 
dramatic selection “Four Bars in 
the Key of G"; next “A Bachelor 
Sewing on a Button” without 
words, For interpretative lter- 
ature he chose the poem “Hello! 
And How Do You do!" and closed 
with an interpretative master- 
Piece of biblical literature. 


—— 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert (Etiza- 
beth McLellan) Mercier of 2030 
West Broadway Street, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, U. S. A. cele- 
brate their 50th Wedding an- 
nivesary Sunday, June 30th, 1940. 
‘There are 70 and 68 years old. 
Eight children 24 grand children 
and four great grand children 
attest to faithful obedience to 
the old testament Injunction, 
Mrs, Mercier attended the school 
for Deaf at Belleville, Ontario, 
before the folks moved. to the 
country to the south, and spent 
one year at the state school at 
Flint, Michigan. —T. C. Mueller 
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“If we place security above 
liberty, we are apt to lose both.” 


“The worthless wheel of a curt 
makes the most nolse.” 


ENTRANCE CLASS 


BOYS (Left to Right)—Charles Graziano, Malcolm Tigwell, Omer 
Parent, Arthur Hazlitt, George ‘Margo, Pred Howie; Glen 
Robertson. 


GMLS—Jessle Auld, Margaret Ferguson, Roberta Bymie, 


Editorial 


By JESSIE AULD 


Y CLASSMATES at the Ontarto School for the Deaf 

have come from all sections of Ontario. One thing 
we all have in common is deafness, Another thing that 
binds us together is “Our School" on the shore of the beauti- 
ful Bay of Quinte. 


As we come near to graduation, we rea'ize that we will 
soon be parted from our school and our friends, This class 
book will help us to remember both. 


Between jts pages are articles of interest to us to-day. 
In the years to come our interests may change, but this 
book will call back pleasant memories of our days at school. 


Our cover will keep “Our School” before us, It was 
designed and cut by Arthur Hazlitt under the direction of 
Miss M. Cass, Instructress In Commercial Art. It pictures 
the front of the main building looking up from the Bay 
Just to took at it will recall that here-we strolled with our 
friends In golden Autumn; here in Spring the grass was 
greenest first, and the ground driest; and through the Main 
Entrance we first entered the school which most of us are 
leaving this June. 


And, now, to you, my fellow classmates, may I say “Au 
Revolr” and may this little book give you much happiness. 
To my teachers, who remain here, may the boys and girls 
who follow us grow up to be proud of “Our School.” 


SENIOR FOUR ACADEMIC AND FIVE VOCATIONAL 
BOYS (Left to Right)—Steve Graziano. John Quinnell, Bruce May, 
Nick Bartu, Bob Hamer, Roy Godden. 


GIRLS—Inez Harris, Marion Davidson, Dorothy Antonow, Jean 
Rawn, Loretta Bonneville, 


Valedictory 


By JESSIE AULD 


oe 

‘This is the last year we will alt ‘be together at once. 
Many of us will finish school this year, Some may come 
back but there will be many faces missing. Now we go out 


to make our own way in the world. Our paths may never 
crosa agaln. 


We naturally feel we have been more carefully trained * 


and gulded than have many who attend school in other 
places and under other conditions. Hence we feel very 
Grateful to the Ontarto Department of Education who made 
At posaible for us to come to this particular school, 


We have enjoyed many happy hours. We shall never 
meet again as pupils of the O. 8, D. Although we feel a 
certain sadness at leaving. the school and those whom we 
have learned to love, we are full of Joy at the prospect of 
golng out into the world and fashioning our own lives, 


At this time our first-thoughts are for our dear parents 
to whom we owe eternal thanks for their foresight in send- 
Ing us to school so that our education would not be neglec- 


Secondly we wish to thank the teachers and officers for 
their never failing patience with us during the years we 
have been here, The many things you have taught us and 
the advice you have given will make us better men and wo- 
men In the years to come. 


‘We trust that in the future we can prove that it has 
been worth the time and skill you have spent teaching us. 


SENIOR IV VOCATIONAL 


BOYS (Left to Right)—Mike Murphy, James Cletlund, Abti Laine, 
Randall Clark, Leonard Rayner. 


GIRLS—Rose Stephenson, Dorothy Medal, Ruby Canali, Vivian, 


Richardson, Bertha Canning, Roberta McDonald. 


A Word of Appreciation From 
the Seniors 


By MARION DAVIDSON. 


When the time comes for us to go out into the world to 
make our own way, we think most of what will happen in 
the future, what we will become and what we will be doing. 
We should think also of what has been done by our teachers 
and the school to fit us for our place in the world. 


We think most of what we owe to our teachers whe 
have been so patient and thoughtful and who have tried tc 
teach us all that we should know so we may be able to 
live useful lives. They have given freely of thelr time and 
talenta outalde of schoo! hours to help us be happy during 
our school days. I speak for every member of. the senlor 
classes when I say, “Thank you, one and all" 


‘We love the School itself where we have lived in comfort 
for ten months of the year and we’have always looked for- 
ward to returning to it to see our friends again. Now we 
are leaving #thool for the Inst time and we begin to reallze 
how much we are going to miss it, 


It ls the hope of the boys and girls in the Senior classes 
that we will be able to live useful, happy lives and prove 
ourselves worthy of the O. 5. D. and its teachers. 


Editor's Note—The cuts and articles on this page are taken from 
“The Quinte Outlook” the year-book prepared and printed by the 
renfor students, under the supervision and direction of Mr. Cunning 
ham, B. A., teacher of language In the senior department. 


Q, 8. D, FIELD DAY 
«Continued from Page 3) 
j BABY EVENTS. _ 

Baby Girls’ Dash—Ellen Zwarych. 
dasureen MacDonald, Lois McFar- 
Innd. ‘ 

Dolores Henault, ‘Lula Vorvis, 
Emily Wilson. 5 

Baby Boys’ Dash—Arthur Gravel- 
_ Te, Harold Meany, Joc Wilson. 
Elvin Wilson, Earl Welsh, Bennie 
Rosenfield. ‘ 
Junior Girts’ Dash—Jacqueline 
.. Stoncham, May Hedden, Mary Alice 
Lee? 
Bernice Bartnek, Margaret Cassel. 


* aGnuce Swain. 


Violet June Meany, Audrey Cle- 
and, Anni¢ Barrette, \) 

Florence Dawe, Itulh McMahon, 
Velma Collin: 
Junior Boss’ Dash—John Howes, 

Borden Shultz, Edward. Pollard. 
Charles McKenzis, Pat Warren, 
Dauglas Smith, 
‘Armando Longarant, Douglas Fit- 
ter, Gordon Etty. ‘ 

Girls! Crab Race—Margaret Cas 
sel, May Hedden, Bernize Bartnek, 
Ruth McMebon, Doilie Wilson, 

» Boys’ Crab Race—Charlle McKen- 
ne, Budare Steele, Edward Pollard, 

Borden Shultz, Dougins Smith. 
Dorval Guthrow. 

ys) Wheel Barve Race—Ar- 
mando Longurini and John Guertin, 
+ Donald Witzon and Ronald De 
Bruge. 
Girls’ Wheel Barrow Raco—Blan- 
. che Styles and Violet June Meany, 

Charlotte McArthur and Ruth 
MeMahon, _ 

Girls’ Backward Race—Moy Hed 
den, Bernice Barinek, Dorothy O° 
Neil. 

" Boys’ Backward Ruce John Ho- 
wes, Dorval Guthrox, Glen Johnson 

Girls’ Beot and Shor Rave—Gert- 
rude McCourt, Jennine “Gravelle, 
Bernice Bartuck. 

Boys’ Boot and Sho: Rac*-—Dorval 

, Smmie Driscoli, Borden 


Winners June 1919 

Suvenite Boyse-First—James Barron, 
seeond—Howard Line 

Junior Girl:—First—Marauret Mary 
‘Tonkin, second-—Mary Pat Ed- 
wits. 

Junior, Boys—First—Glen Wilson. 
second—Ludore —- Steenburh 
Gordon Lowan. 

Intermediate Boys-¢First—-Raymond 
Cork, cecond—Charles Graziano, 
Raymond Burrows, 

Intermedia ty Girls--Firsi—iInehy 
Smith. second—Jessie Auld, 

Senior Girls—First—Loretta Bonne- 
ville, sécond—Mary Churehib. 

~ Senior’ Boys--First-—Biuce May, 
cond=—Glen Robertson, 

following were awarded inter- 

mediate pins: Raymond Cork, 

George Calder, Raymond Burrows. 

Charles Graziano. George Hood, 

Donnie Moore, Jessle Auld, Inez 

Smuth. Florence Smith. Helen Stra- 

bac. Phyllis Thompson. 

The following were awarded sen~ 
jur pins: Vivian Richardson, Ber- 
tha Canning. Mary Churchill, Luciite 
Bourdeau, Loretta Bonnevilie, Ste- 
phen Graziano . Glen Robertson, 
Bruce May. George Margo, Omer 
Parent, Johnny Quinnell 


ae 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
FROMOWE THE ‘TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
+ The late Dr. Coughlin, a form- 
er Superintendent of this school 
attended the ninth meeting of 
the Association, held at the 
State School for the Deaf, Pro- 
viderice, Rhode Island in 1912, 
The tolluwing excerpts ure taken 
from his annual report to the 


“During the summer I had the 
pleasure of attending the ninth 
Teeting of the American Asso- 
clation to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. This 
meeting was held at the State 
School for the Deat, Providence, 
Rhode Island, and was in con- 
tinuous sesslort from June 25 to 
July 2nd, both days inclusive. 
‘The convention was attended by 
superintendents. principals, tea~ 
chers and philanthropic friends 
of the.deaf ‘from various parts 
of the United States and Canada, 
Notable among the great atten- 
dance were two who at one time 
claimed Canada as thelr home, 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
founder and first president of 
the Association, and Dr. Crouter, 
‘Superintendent of the Mt. Airy 
School for the Deaf, Philadephia, 
and the present president of the 
Association. Dr. Crouter was a 
Belleville boy who left home in 
the sixties to seek his fortune 
in the United States, In this 
chosen profession he has reach- 
ed the very top, as perhaps, con- 
sidering size, organization, and 
equipment, the Mt. Airy School 
of which he is Superintendent, 
stands without an equal.” 


‘The summer meeting of this 
Assopiation ts being held again 
in Providence from June 17th to 
June 21st this year. The Princi- 
pal of the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf, Providence, at the 
present time is Mr. John Yale 
Crouter, B.S., son of Dr. A. L, E. 
C.outer, President of the Associ- 
ation in 1912. At the time of, 
writing it !s expected that twelve! 
of our teachers will attend this 
meeting of the Association. 


—_+-——_ 


‘THE HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION 


No examination connected 
with the Ontario school system 
has had grenter significance 
than the High Schoo) Entrance. 
‘che holder of a High Schoot En- 
trance vertificate possesses o 
piece of paper which entitles, 
him to admission to a secondary 
school and which gives written 
Proof that he has completed sa- 
lisfactorily the work of erade 
eight of the elementary school. 


Forturmtely annual reports of 
the Superintendent of the On- 
tario School for the Deaf are 
available since the opening of 
the school in 1870. ° While there 
have teen seven superintendents 
and acting superintendents only 
two superintendents held office 
tor tong periods. Mr. Robert 
‘Mathison, M.A. was superinten- 
derit from 1879 to 1906,a period 
of twenty-seven years, resigning 
to accept a mare lucrative post- 
ton. Dr. 0. B. Coughlin suc- 
cceded Mr. Mathisort and con- 
Uinued as superintendent until 
his death in 1928, 


Records of the school indicate 
steady progress from the open- 
ing In’ 1870. It was not, how- 
ever, until the session of 1913-14 
that any pupils made sufficient 
progress in academic subjects to 
complete the work of grade VIII 
of the elementary course of 
study. In June. 1914, or eight 
years after Dr. Coughlin bogame 


iS 
Entrance certificates. Of these -. 


eight girls two of them, Evelyn 
and Dorothy "Hazlitt are aunts 
of Arthur Hazlitt, who obtatned 
his High Schoo! Entrance certi- 
fleate this year. 

It Is interesting to note that 
what was considered a remark- 
able achievement in 1914, an 
achievement never attained in 
the Ontarlo School for the Deat 
before that time. is now accepted 
as a matter of course. Year after, 
year classes of from ten to fif- 
teen pupils receive High School 
Entrance certificates. These 
pupils have the opportunity to 
continue in school for two more 
years takifig secondary school 
and vocational work. 


——4_ 


. AUDIENCE AMAZED AT 
ABILIVY SHOWN BY DEAF 
CHILDREN 

‘The concert given in the Na- 
panée Town Hall, on Monday 
evening, May 13, by the pupils 
of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf at Belleville, clearly dem- 
onstrated te great advance 
made in the teaching methods 
used with children who are han- 
dicapped by either total or par- 
tial deafness and “inability to 
speak. The concert which was 
given almost entirely by the pu- 
pits ranging in age from about 
seven years to elghteen, was 
made up largely of dance num- 
bers and selections by the rhy- 
thm band, 

‘The entertainment was given 
under the auspices of the local 
Salvation Army and the substan- 
tal amount of money raised will 
supplement the contributions 
from the town and district to 
the Red Shield Fund, 

-Captain Bateman, leader of 
the local 8. A. Corps, and Mayor 
D. R. Hall, welcomed the enter- 
tainers. 

Following the program the 
Young Women's Club of Grace 
Church served refreshments to 


thase who took part in the con-- 


cert. 


W. J. Morrison, the superin- 
tendent of the school, acted as 
chairman and at intervals dur- 
ing the program he gave some 
interesting facts concerning the 
puplls and the methods of in- 
struction, 

‘The audience was amazed at 
the accuracy and grace shown by 
even the smallest puplls as they 
presented dance numbers, Prac- 
tically all the pupils taking part 
were totally or largely deaf and 
the sound of the musle could 
only be heard through the vi- 
bration from the floor on which 
they were dancing. The cotor- 
ful, dainty costumes worn in the 
different dances added a great 
deal to their effectiveness. 

The program was under the 
direction of Miss H. Keeler, tea- 
cher of rhythm. ivr. A. Gordon 
was accompanist, also a teacher 
of the school. He also gave 
three delightful solo numbers. 
Miss, Anne Brown, another tea- 
cher, sang a group of three songs 
which were heartily applauded 
and much appreciated by the 
large audience. Phillip Flagter, 
a young Bellevilte boy, gave se- 


Mister of Education for Ont- Guperintendent, eight pupil all veral readings. 


ario at that time: 


‘girls, were awarded High School 


—The Napanee Beaver. 


W, J. Morrison, B. A. B. Paed. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SUP- 
ERINTENDENT 


Lam pleased to know that the 
senior classes are publishing a 
year book again this year. 1 
hope that the Quinte Outlook 
may become an annual publica- 
tion. with Increasing interest 
yearly. 

I do not like to think of those 
who have prepared this year 
book £3 graduating pupils. Mang * 
will leave school in June but any 
who can return to school next 
September should do so to com- 
plete their courses In school and 
shop. Deaf men and women 
must live In a world made up of 
hearing people. They must find 
Jobs in competition with those 
who have received a complete 
education in secondary schools, 
Therefore deat boys and girls 
should remain in school, as long 
as possible in order that they 
may receive a thorough training 
in shop work, and may have a 
more complete mastery of the 
English language and other 
fundamental subjects. 


I know what great interest 
the teachers take in the puplls 
from the time they enter schoo! | 
at five or six years of age until 
they graduate, Their interest 
does not end with graduation 
but follows the deaf throughout 
ie, They will be watching the 
future of this year's graduating 
class and will be happy to learn 
of the success of all {ts members. 


All boys and girls should read 
books, magazines and papers 
after teaving school. While 
signs and finger spelling will be 
used by the deaf with the deaf, 
speech and Ip-reading should 
be used at home and wherever 
possible with hearing people. 
Written Janguage. however, is 
the most certain means of com- 
munteation. 


In this school we aim to deve- 
lop the pupils intellectually, 
morally and physically, Class- 
room, shop, Sunday -school, 
church, residence and sport are 
all determining factors in pre- 
paring our students for a com- 
plete, happy and satisfactory 
life. To those in the senior 
classes this year must go great 
credit for their #ttainments in 
alt branches of school work. In 


- academic subjects, In vocation- 


al work, In strength of character 
and in the realm of sport they 
have set a very high standard. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(Continued from Page 2) 
‘We typed compositions for Mr. 
Cunningham and the‘ weights of 
the puplls-in the Senior classes 
for Mr. Holmes every month. 

Last December Miss . Starrs 
spent'a week at the School when 
she was returning to Scotland 
from Australia, While she was 
here she wrote a long story about 
her travels in all countries she 
had visited. I typed the story; 
it was very interesting. Before 
I typed it I read the story aloud 
to either Miss Starrs or Mr*Lal- 
ly. The story was in the Febru- 
ary and March issues of the Ca- 
nadian, It was a most interest- 
ing story and was a good manu- 
seript project, 

‘The business class typed all 
the names and addresses on the 
Invitations for the Teachers’ As- 
sociation Party. We also made 
out a lst of all the people invi- 
ted. Later we typed the report 
of it for Mr, Cunningham. 

In the spring we typed out the 

requisition for the Vocational 
shops, cooking, sewing,, business, 
art, shoemaking, carpentry, 
woodworking, printing, farming, 
beauty cuture, girls’ residence, 
boys’ residence, and junior resl- 
dence. This 1s @ lst of all the 
things that must be purchased 
for the following year. There 
are usually around five or six 
coples of each list made. 
} For Mr. Lally we typed letters 
for Vocational Guidance and re- 
ferences for the graduating pu- 
pils, also type Labour Depart- 
ment forms’ for those who have 
finished school. 

‘This year we have done con- 
siderable amount of stencilling. 
We use both silk and wax sten- 
cils. We learn how to type on 
both stenelis and how to draw or 
tence pletures on a wax stencil. 

If we make an error in typing 
stencils we use correcting fuld, 
and then type the correct word 
over/again. 

‘We have drawn many pictures 
on wax stencils for Miss Ford. 
She gives us copies of the pic- 
tures, or a picture book with 
lorge pictures In them. We 
place the stencil over the plc- 
ture and trace the outline of the 
picture with a stylus pen. When 
we finish tracing, ‘we held the 
stencil up to the light to see if 
tt 1s cut right. If it is all right. 
we put it in a box and later take 
off copies on the Gestetner ma- 
chine. We usually take off 
from 100 to 300 copies from each 
stencil. 

For Sunday School we typed 
stencils on “The Life of Our 
Lord." We did these on wax 
stencils using a silk backing 
sheet; this makes the typing on 
a wax stenell almost as clear a5 
that ona silk stencil Silk sten- 
ells cost twice as much as wax 
stencils, so we save them after 
we have cleaned them. 

‘We traced off several stencils 
for Mr. Hodgson and took off 
coples on the Gestetner machine 
from them. We have also done 
some for Mr. Rickaby. 

‘We all learn how to operate 
the Gestetner~machine how to 
clean it, get it ready for taking 
off copies, put paper In, set the 


count, put the stencil on and ink 
ft, and take off the required 
number of copies. 

‘We always check all the typing 
we do for the teachers before we 
give it to them. If there are any 
errors we correct them. 

In March our class had the 
good luck to be present at a typ- 
ing demonstration in the Belle- 
ville Collegiate. Miss Irma 
Wright, Canadian Amateur 
Champion, was present and de- 
monstrated how a really good 
typist works, It was an inspira 
tion for us. 

Here is a summary of the pro- 
Jects which the business class 
have completed during the 1939- 
1940 session. 

Manuscript work for page 2 
for each {ssue of the Canadian, 
‘These were articles by Mr. Lally, 
Mr. L.tE. Morrison, Mr. C, A. 
Styatton, or by the boys and 
girls of the Senior and Inter- 
mediate classes deallng with vo- 
cational work. The copy to be 
sent to the print shop had to be 
absolutely accurate. 

Manuscript work for page 1 
and 8 of the Canadian for the 
December, February and March 
issues, There were articles by 
Miss F, M. Bell of the O. 5. D. 
and Miss Norah Starrs of Dun- 
dee, Scotland. 

Civil. Service attendance lists 
for the permanent and tempor- 
ary staffs for the Department of 
Education—12 each month. 

A stencil for the Christmas 
letter for the office—300 coptes. 
A silk stencil. 

A stencil for the Christmas 
cireular—300 coples— a silk 
stencil, The cost of each sten- 
cl! was 15 cents. and the paper 
cost was about 10 sheets for I 
cent. 

For the school we made 100 
stenclls on wax at a cost of & 
cents each. 300 coples of each 
stencil were made making 30,000 
copies. , 

For , Agriculture classes we 
made 10 stencils with 50 coples 
of each stencil. For Sunday 
School 130 stencils with 50 to 100 
coples each. 

For work with special classes 
we made 50 stencils with 200 
copies each, ang 15 stencils with 
100 coples ‘each. Sometimes 
these stenells were typewritten 
and sometimes they were drawn 
frechand or copied by hand. 

For special work in Language 
classes we did manuscript work. 
Also we did manuscript work for 
the Quinte Outlook, the Year 
Book of the Language Classes in 
the Senlor Department. This 
was very interesting work. 

For the Bursar each month we 
did about 125 cheques 30 dupli- 
cate receipt forms, from 3 to 9 
statement of receipts and dis- 
bursments, addressed about 30 


envelopes, one letter and finan- . 
‘celal statement monthly to the 


Deputy Minister of Education: 
monthly forms of cash received 
from paylng pupils; monthly tn- 
ventorles of live stock, poultry, 
feed received ete; and various 
other small items. 

For vocational guidance we 
have made out 100 reports in du- 
plicate monthly. letters in du- 
plicate to all of last year's gra- 


duates, spectal forms for each 
graduate for the Chief Place- 
ment Officer of the Province of 
‘Ontario, and reports or recom- 
mendaton to the Superinten- 
dent in some cases. 

For the vocational department 
we have typed in duplicate re- 
ports for each pupil, together 
with special forms upon which 
the marks are entered. 

For the School we have typed 
50 pages of requisitions, 4 coples 
of each page. 

For the residence we typed 
each month's reports In dupli- 
cate, and various lists as requir- 
ed. 

For Girls’ and Boys’ Athletics 
we have typed schedules, lists, 
and anything else required. 

Just as soon as the juniors 
reached a fatr degree of accur- 
acy they were put to work typing 
some schoo! projects, but the 
sentors Bruce May, Loretta Bon- 
neville, Maureen Stewart, Mary 
Churchill, Arthue Hazlitt, Mary 
Yurek, Jessie Auld, Dorothy An- 
tonow. and I did most of the 
work. We did various tabula- 
tlons and letters from the texts 
books but we found the useful 
projects more interesting. They 
had to be done right, and that 
was more like, regular office 
work. 


In bookkeeping I have learned 
how to journalize, enter the 
items in the ledger, use a cash 
book, and take a trial balance. 

Those taking full me or part 
time work in Busuness or typing 
were: Dorothy Antonow, Marion 
Davidson, Loretta Bonneville, 
Bruce May. Helen Strabac. Eileen 
Barratt, Kathleen Bartley, Mau- 
ieen Stewart. Mary Churchill, 
Mary Yurck. George Margo. 
Arthur Hazlitt, Ronnie Hazlitt, 
Jessie Auld. Mary Innocente. 
Olga Bodnar, Eleanor Flowers. 
Rose Stevenson. Helen Reble. 
Margaret Tonkin, Mary Pat Ed- 
wards, Gwen Calvin, Geraldine 
Taylor, Dorothy St. Denis, Au- 
drey Baker, Florence Rivando, 
Madeline Karem, Betty Berger- 
on, Loretta Hoy. Patsy Richard- 
son, Marjorie Hackney, Donna 
Latawiecz, Mabel Fisk. 


—_+— 


BOYS’ SPORTS BANQUET 
HELD AT 0. S. D. 

‘On Thursday, April 25, the an- 
nual sports banquet for the boys 
was held in the assembly room 
of the School. The banquet was 
attended by more than one hitn- 
dred boys, teachers and friends 
{rom Belleville among whom 
were Mr. Laughlin from the B. 
€. 1 and Mr. Doran from St. 
Michael's Academy. 

At the start of the program, 
‘Miss Ford said grace, and the 
boys fell to heartily In very evi- 
dent enjoyment of the fine food 
provided by the kitchen staf. 

When the National Anthem 
had teen sung and the toast to 
the King proposed, Mr. Gordon 
took pictures of the assembly. 
after which Mr. Lally, chairman 
of the banquet. welcomed the 
fuests and greeted the boys. Mr. 
Lally presented a challenge to 
the older boys. urging them to 
show by their activities in work 
and play that they are worthy 
examples for the younger boys 


to follow. To the younger boys 
Mr. Lally said that the older 
boys would try to help them if 
they would co-operate. 

‘Then Mr. Lally presented the 
pennants to the captains of the 
winning teams in the intra- 
mural leagues. Bruce May and 
Glen Robertson were presented 
with crests for thelr partielpa- 
tion in the Belleville Juvenile 
Hockey league, and special men- 
tion was given to the 0, 8. D. 
six-man rugby team, winners of 
the Bay of Quinte championship, 
and’ to the ice-skating relay 
team. winners of the Kiwanis 
trophy. Nick Bartu, speaking 
for the winning captains, thank- 
ed the staff for the, banquet. and 
expressed the boys’ resolve to 
play well In the future. 

Miss Ford, speaker of the 
evening addressed the boys as 
follows: 


‘Mr. Chairman, 
boys: 

I, is a great pleasure to be 
present at this banquet and to 
see the presentation of the pen- 
nants, cup and crests. 


When I went to school we 
learned a verse that ended up 
this way. 

“his is the way to be happy 
and gay, Work while you work, 
and play while you play.” 

‘Anecre is no doubt that you 
have played while you played, 
Otherwise you would not have 
won the C. 0. S. 5, A. rugby 
championsiitp or, the silver cup 
for the ice relay. or a place in 
the play-offs for volley ball. 

Trwould like to be as sure that 
you have worked while you 
worked. I hope you have be- 
cause you have a wonderful op- 
portunity in this school to fearn 
and now while you are of schoo! 
age 1s the time to fearn. You 
cannot learn so easily later.. 

You are very lucky to be living 
in one of the best countries in 
the world at the present time. 
Even though we are at war you 
have not been deprived of any- 
thing. The government has 
provided as usual ior all the tea 
eheis you need. If you ‘were 
living in England you would not 
be allowed to have as much ham 
in’ two weeks as you ate this 
evening. If you were living in 
Germany you would not likely 
have any at all. 

In the United States where 
there is so much wealth two 
Schwols for the Deaf ate closing 
the first of May because they, 
have not enough money to carry- 
on longer. Boys and girls will 
be at home fiye months and wall 
forget a greal deul in that time. 
You are lucky to have sehoot 
for the usual time. 

T hope you will show that you 
are good loyal British subjects 
and good Canaduins by “Work- 
ing while you work as well as 
playing while you play.” 


teachers and 


By. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

“The lie stands on one leg. 
the truth on two.” 

“Th used key is 
bright.” 

~There was never a good wat 
or a bad peace.” 


always: 
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LOOKING BACKWARD, PEER- 
ING FORWARD 


By DR, FRANK M. DRIGGS, 


President Conference of Exe- 
cutives American Schools for 
the Deaf 


‘Three quarters of a’ century 
ago the young superintendent of 

small seven year old schoot 
for the deaf, acting ag one In- 
spired suggested to the board of 
directors of the Columbla In- 
ttution for ‘the Instruction of 


.the Deaf and Dumb and the 


Blind that they be authorized by 
Congress to confer degrees in 
Uberal arts and sciences on such 
pupils of the institution, or 
others, who by thelr proficiency 
in learning or other meritorious 
distinction shall have earned 
them. The result of this recom- 
mendation was that Amos Ken- 
dall, president of the board of 
directors fostered a bill grant- 
ing such powers, 
passed by Congress and signed 
by the President of the United 
States, Abraham Lincoln, April 


.. 8th, 1864, Thus Gallaudet Col- 


lege was legally established, 
‘This young superintendent, Dr. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, be- 
came the first president of the 
one and only institution of 
higher education for the deat. 


Nearly twenty-five years later, 
Dr. Gallaudet was again Inspired 
and young deaf women were 
admitted as students to this un- 
ique college, A few more years 
rolled by and a third dream of 
this college president brought 
into existence a department for 
the training of teachers for the 
deaf. More than two hundred 
hearing men and women, most 
of whom were college graduates, 
have taken advantage of the 
special normal work offered at 
Gallaudet. Today more than one 
hundred of these normal fellows 
are teaching in schools for the 
deaf in this and other countries. 
More than forty per cent of the 
executives of the residential 
schools for the deaf of the Yni- 
ted States are Gallaudet nor- 
mals. 


For many years-this eminent 
young college president was the 
inspiring president of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors 
pfthe Deaf. It was he who pro- 
posed the famous resolution In 
1886 that all children in our 
schools for the deaf should be 
given the opportunity to learn to 
speak and to read the lips. 


In 1864, the yeur of the esta- 
blishment of Gallaudet College, 


y there were in the United States 
" twenty-five residential schools 


for the deaf and three In Cana- 
da. All,of these schools were 
known ‘as “combined system” 
schools.- Three years after. in 
1867, two- “oral” schools were 
established. One was the Clarke 
School for the Deaf at North- 
ampton, Mass., the other, the 
Institution for the Improved In- 
stiuction of Deaf Mutes which 
1s now the Lexington School for 
the Deaf in New York City. 


‘The following tabulation pre- 
sents a picture of growth over 
a sixty year perlod. 1879-1939, 
which is most interessihy: 


‘This bilt was 


THE CANADIAN ~ 


(AU figures {nclude the United 
States and Canada.) 


4oto na0 Increase 
send 


218 300% 
rohpols" 5. 124 2,400% 
Puplls 6,627 20,675 210% 
Teachers 400 3,022 655% 
Men 211 Tl (285% 
Women 189 2,281 1,100% 
Deaf 127 430 240% 
Orally 3 
taught 430 ‘15,163. 3/400% 
Pupilsin 7 
Day Sehools.61 4,407 — 7,200% 
Men. } 
Teachers §3% 245% 
Women ~ 
Teachers 47% 755% 
Deaf 
Teachers .32% 140% 
Orat 
Pupils 065% .732% 
Manual 
Pupils 935% .268% 
‘The greatest changes shown 


in the above figures are: 

(1) Growth in the number of 
pupils in day schools. 
Growth in the number of 
pupils orally taught. 
Growth in the number of 
day ‘schools. 

Growth in number of wo- 
men teachers. 

Decrease in the number 
of men teachers. 
Decrease in the number of 
deaf teachers. 

Again looking backward 
through the years of half a cen- 
tury, this year marks my anni- 
versary,—fifty years of work 
with the deaf, There have been 
many significant cHanges in 
our schools, some amusing, some 
interesting. 

The deat pupil of half a cen- 
tury ago was almost wholly 
without a usable and an under- 
standable language. Without 
language comprehension he 
could rightly be termed “dumb”. 
But long since have we deleted 
such terms as "cumb”, “deat 
mute”, “asylum”, “Institute”, 
We have eliminated sign names 
for individuals in most schools. 
Also have gone the mis-nomers 
“manual schools", “oral schools", 
“combined schools". So, as we 
have changed in terminology we 
have grown in educational me- 
thods and technique, have In- 
creased the number of trained 
teachers, and have gradually 
reached education approval as 
shown by the number of schools 
now under State Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

What Is ahead of us in this 
field of special work? What is 
best for the deaf boy and girl? 
Can our mistakes of the past, for 
we have all made them, mark 
the path for more successful ac- 
complishment In the future? 


Thousands upon thousands of 
young people are being thrown 
into Industry from vocational 
high schools, from specialized 
and professional flelds of higher 
institutions. Have we sat smugly 
by, tutoring our handicapped 
child in the mere fundamentals 
and letting him struggle ‘for 
himself the minute the school 
doors close after his graduation? 


(2) 
@) 
(4) 
(3) 
(6) 


Have.we given him the best 
chance possible to compete with 
the normal young man or wo- 
man? 

We must go forward with, the 
best of equipment obtainable, 
the best of teachers to inspire, 
tests for proper placement, psy- 
choiogists for the maladjusted, 
with expanded vocational train- 
ing and proper guidance and 
placement in the field. The 
great majority of our boys and 
girls must make a living outside 
professional careers. We. must 
meet their needs. 

‘We must remember, too, that 
many of those who ¢ontinue to 
college will be teachers. Should 
we not give them more adequate 
training in teaching methods, 
and an enriched curriculum of 
courses along vocational lines? 
Shoula we not also have some 
coordinating influence between 
the college graduate and hus fu- 
ture work? “Does this not bring 
upon us an obligaton of suft- 
iclent magnitude tn our educa- 
tion of the deaf to warrant our 
support? 

In conclusion may I leave with 
you two fundamentals of educa- 
ton which If lived should carry 
us and our pupils to greater ac- 
hlevement and higher successes. 
‘Ihe first of these was given to a 
Btoup of teachers of the deaf 
many years ago. It was, “The 
whole matter of education may 
be summed up in these words, 
“Self-effort Educates”. 

The second came from our 
great philospher, Dr. John De- 
wey, who said, “Our business 13 
to surround students with an 
atmosphere . that will create 
within them “the urge to lear! 

—The Utah Eagle. 
— 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELIL— 
TEACHER 


The half century which has 
passed since the foundation of 
the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf has seen many 
changes In this special fleld of 
education. But in spite of fifty 
years of what we all like to call 
Progress, those of us who are 
engeged in furthering “ad- 
vanced" methods of teaching the 
deat have hardly more than 
caught up with the ideas pre- 
sented by Alexander Graham 
Bell fifty. or sixty. or even six- 
ty-seven years ago. 


In 1872, he began to teach a 
congenitally deaf boy of five. He 
had not had very much exper- 
{ence with the deaf, he had not 
before undertaken the supervi- 
ston of a deaf child's instruction, 
he had nothing to guide h'm 
except a book published by 
George Dalgarno two hundred 
years before. Yet he proceeded, 
in less than one year, to give 
this little deaf boy a knowledge 
of language that fs seldom. If 
ever, matched today by a six 
year old congenitally deaf ch.ld 
in a similar situation, 


Those who saw the motion — 


pleture, “Alexander Graham 
Bell,” will reéhll the little boy, 
George Sanders. so effectively 
played by Bobs Watson, It was 
in the Sanders home that some 
of the early experiments leading 


to the invention of the telephone 
were performed, and it was in 
the intervals of work on the tele- 
phone and of conducting a class 

inselocution in Boston that , 
George Sanders’ education’ pro- 
ceeded. An account of the early 
language work given the five 
year old boy was prepared by 
Alexander Graham Bell and 
published in the American An- 
nals of the Deaf in 1883. Port- 
tons of this account are reprin- 
ted in the August, 1939 issue of 
the Volta Review. : 
George Sanders, who maintain- 
ed a printing establishment near 
Philadelphia for many years 
lived to be an old man, He died 
only about a year ago, as the 
result of being injured by a care- 
less outomobile driver in New 

York Clty, He kept in touch 4 

with the Volta Bureau, and on H 

his occasional visits enjoyed re- } 

calling his memories of Dr. Bell. i 

“I saw Dr, Bell married to Ma- { 
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bel Hubbard,” he sald on his last 
visit early in 1938, “and I recall 

seenes of their courtship as 

though they happened yester- 

day. I was elght years old then, 

On the wedding day, my parents 

took me over the road from Sa- iH 
tem to Cambridge and back. The | 
wedding was at 8 P.M. I went H 
to bed at 2 A.M, 


In the Volta Bureau files are 
several of the diarles kept by 
George Sanders as a young man. 
Nowhere in any one of them 
does a single “deafism" occur. 

The account, written by Dr. 
Beil offers interesting evidence 
to the effect that he thought up 
for himself the “advanced” pro- 
cedure in common use with the 
deat today, and he also antedat- 
ed by many years the writing 
methods of Madame -Montessor!* 
and the “global” method of lan- 
Bunge teaching advocated by 
Decroly. The freshness and vi- 
tality of his teaching methods 
are apparent even in this brief 
account. . 

‘The celebration of the Asso- 
clation’s Afticth birthday, to be 
held in Providence. Rhode Is- 
land, June 16-21, 1940 will offer 
fitting opportunity to call at- 
tention to the undying quality 
of Dr, Bell's work as a teacher. 
He remained a teacher all his 
llfe, and even his spectacular 
success as an inventor cannot 
overshadow the success he ach- 
feved in the slow. difficult pro- } 
cess of bringing language to the * $ 
deat, —The Volta Review. i 
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An American editor worries his 
hair gray to see that no typo- 
graphical mistakes appear on the 
pages of his magazines. The i 
Chinese editor is wiser than that, 
He wants to leave his readers the 
supreme satisfaction of discover- 
ing a few typographical mistakes 
tor themselves, 


Pensloa Date—Aat school for 
the first time the small boy 
Ltarted to sob bitterly, “What's 
the matter, Willle?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Aw--I don’t like school. And 
mather says I've got to stay here 
tI I'm fifteen.” 

“Don't let that worry you,” 
sald the teacher. “I've got to 
stay ull I'm sixty-five!" ‘ 

—Drumheller Mail, 
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